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CHAP I 

MARY 

A D 1553—1558 

Tiir death of Edward only served to prepare 
troubles for a people who had hitherto greatly suil^dt 
from the depiavity of their kings, or the turbulenc ^j^ 
their nobility The succession to the throne had hithlni 
been obtained partly by lineal descent, and partly by ^ 
aptitude for government in the person chosen 1 ^ 

quite hereditary, nor quite elective, it had made ana «. . 
the pretext of light, while the consent of the people WJ ^ 
necessary to support all heieditary pretensions In fac / 
when wisely conducted, this is the best species of su» 
cession that can be conceived, as it prevent»that ansh 
cracy which is ever thi^ result of a government entire 
elective, and that tyranny which is too often establish^ 
where there is never an inlringement of hereditary claii/;is 
Whenever a monarch of England happened to be ar- 
bitrary, and to enlarge the prerogative, he generally 
considered the kingdom as his property, and not himself 
as a servant of the people In such a case, it was na- 
tural for him at his decease to bequeath h^ dominions 
9s he thought proper, mabng his own wjll the standard 
of his subjects’ happiness Henry the Eighth, in con- 
vrmity to this practi^, made his will, in which he set- 
d the succession itierely ajjcording to his capnee Iif 
S t!idward his son was the first nominated to succeed 
♦hen Wary, his eldest daughter by Catharine of 
n 
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S|>ajp, but with a special mark of condescension, by 
u^ich he would intimate her illegitimacy The next 
that followed was Elizabeth, his daughter by Anne 
Boleyn, with the same marks, mtimating her illegitimacy 
also After his own children, his sister’s children were 
mentioned the issue of his younger sister the duchess 
of Suffolk were preferred to those of his elder sister the 
queen of Scotland , which preference was thought by all 
tq,be neither founded in justice, nor supported by reason 
This will was now, however, set aside by the intrigues- 
of Northumberland, by whose ad /ire a will was made,* 
as we have seen, in favour of lady Jane Grey, m pre- 
judice of all other claimants Xhus, after the death of 
this young monar-di, there were no fewer than foui 
princesses who could assert their pretensions to the 
crown Mary, who was the first upon Henry’s will, but 
who had been declared illegitimate by an act of parlia- 
ment, which had not been repealed Elizabeth was next 
u succeed , and though she had been declared illegiti- 
iBate, yet she had been restored to hei rights during her 
^hther’s life the young queen of Scotland, grand-daugh- 
ter of Henry’s eldest sister, was first in right, supposing 
the two daughters illegitimate while lady Jane Grey 
might allege the will of the late king in her own favour 
Of these, however, only two put in their pretensions 
to the crown, Mary, relying on the justice of her cause, 
and lady Jane upon the support of the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, her father-in-law Mary was strongly 
bigoted to the popish superstitions, having been bred up 
among churchmen, and having been even taught to pre- 
fer martyrdom to a denial of belief As she had lived 
in continual r^traint, she was reserved and gloomy; 
she had, even during th'' life of Henry, the resolution to 
mainta in her sentiments, and reftis^ to comply with his 
liew institutions Her zeak hjid rendered her funous , , 
and she was not only blindly attached to her religious 
opmions, but even to the popish clergy whs maintained 
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them On the other hand, Jane Grey wa£f strhhgljliil^ 
tached to the reformers, and, though yet bU<>ki&Et6aa, 
her judgment had altamed to such a degree of ihtUnrity 
as few have been found to possess All historians agien 
that the sojidity of her understanding, improved by con- 
tinual application, rendered her the wonder of her age 
Ascham, tutor to Elizabeth, informs us, that, having 
visited lady Jane at her father s house in Leicestershire, 
he found her readiijg Plato’s works in Greek, while all 
^e rest of the family were hunting in the park Upon 
his testifying his surprise at her situation, she assured 
him that Plato was a higher amusement to her than 
the most studied refinements of sensual pleasure , and 
she, in fact, seemed bom for philosophy, and not for 
ambition 

Such were the present rivals for power , but lad 
Jane had the start of her antagonist Northumberlr 
now lesolvmg to secure the succession, carefully, 
cealed the death of Edward, in hope of sccurin| . 
person of Mary, who, by an order of council, had 
required to attend her brother during his illness , 
being informed of his death, she immediately prep 
to assert her pretensions to the crown .This Ci^ j 
minister, theiefore, finding that farther dissimulation 
was needless, went to Sion-housc, accompanied by thflt 
duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pembroke, and others of the 
nobility, to salute lady Jane Grey, who resided there 
Jane was m a great measure ignorant of all these trans- 
actions , and It was with' eqdal grief and surprise that 
’ o received intelligence of them She shed a flood of 
appeared inconsolable, and it was no( without the 
it difficult that she yielded to the entreaties of 
mmberland and the duke her father At lengfth, 
rer, they exhoj^ted her to consent, and next day 
yed her to the Tower, where it was usual for the 
igns of England to pass some days aft^ their ac- 
' a Thither also all the members of the council 
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were obliged to attend lier, and thus were in some mea- 
sure made prisoners by Northumberland, whose will they 
were under a necessity of obeying# Oiders weie also 
given for proclaiming her throughout the kingdom , but 
these were very remissly obeyed When she was pio- 
claimed in the city, the people heard her accession made 
public without any signs of pleasi^re no applause ensued, 
and some even expressed then scorn and contempt 
In the mean time, Mary, who had retired, upon the 
news of the kings death, to Kenning-hall in Norfolk, 
sent circular letteis to all the great towns and nobility 
in the kingdom, reminding them ot hci right, and com- 
manding them to proclaim her without delay Having 
taken these steps, <^he letired to Fiamlmgham-castle in 
Suffolk, that she might be near the sea, and escape to 
Flanders m case of failure But she soon found her af- 
fairs wear the most piomising aspect The men of 
Suffolk came to pay hei then homage , and, being as- 
.""i. by her that she would defend the laws and the 
ion of her predecessor, they enlisted themselves in 
cause with alacrity and affection The people of 
Norfolk soon after came in , the eails of Bath and 
Sussex, and^ the eldest sons of lord Wharton and lord 
Mordaunt, joined her, and lord Hastings, with four 
thousand men, who had been raised to oppose her, re- 
volted to her side Even a fleet, that had been sent to 
lie off* the coast of Suffolk to prevent her escaping, en- 
gaged m h6r service , and now, but too late, Northum- 
berland saw the deplorable end of all his schemes and 
ambition 

This minister, with the consent of the council, had 
assembled some tioops at Newmarket, had set on foot 
new levies in London, and appointed the duke of Suffolk 
general of the army, that lie might ^imself continue with 
overawe the deliberations of the council But he 
diverted from this mode of managing his affairs, by 
eonsideiing how unfit Suffolk was to head thg army , so 
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that he was obliged himself to take upon him4he mi}i> 
tary command It was now, therefore, that the council, 
being free from his influence, and no longer dreading 
his immediate authority, began to declare {gainst him 
The earl of Arundel led the opposition, by representing 
the mjustice and cruel^ of Northumberland, 'and the 
cvoibitancy of his ambition Pembroke seconded him 
with declarations that he was ready to flght all of a con- 
trary opinion, the mayor and aldermen, who were sent 
for, readily came into the same measures , the people 
expressed their approbation by shouts and applauses , 
and even Suflblk himself, finding all resistance fruitless, 
threw open the gates of the Tower,, and joined m the 
general cry Marys claims now became irresistible 
in a little time she found herself at the head of a power- 
ful army , while the few who attended Northumberlard^ 
continued irresolute , and he even feared to lead ther ' 
to the encounter 

Lady Jane, thus finding that all was lost, resign* 
her royalty, which she had held but nine days, 
marks of real satisfaction, and retired with her mothe^ 
to her own habitation Northumberland also„who foun^ 
Ills aflans desperate, and that it was impossible to stem 
the tide of popular opposition, attempted to quit the 
kingdom , but he was prevented by the band of pen- 
sioner guards, who informed him that he must stay to 
justify their conduct in being led out agamst their lawful 
sovereign Thus circumvented on all sides, his cunnmg 
was now his only resource , and he began by endea- 
vouring to recommend himself to Mary, bjr the most 
extravagant protestations of zeal in her service He 
repaired to the maiket-place in Cambrid^, proclaimed 
her queen of England, ^and was the first to throw up his 
cap in token of joy * But he reaped no advantage from • 
his mean duplicity , he w4s tke next day arrested in the 
queens nam^ by the earl of Arundel, at whose feet he 
fell upon his knees, begging protection witli the most 
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abject submission Three of his sons, his brother, and 
some more of his followers, were arassted with him, and 
committed to the Tower of London Soon after, the 
lady Jane Grey, the duke of Suffolk her father, and lord 
Guilford Dudley her husband, were made prisoners by 
order of the queen, whose authority was now confirmed 
by universal assent 

Northumberland was the first who suffered for op- 
posing her, and was the person who deserved punish- 
ment the most When brought to his trial, he openly 
desired permission to ask two questions of the peers 
who were appointed to sit on his jury “Whether a 
man could be guilty of treason, who obeyed orders given 
him by the council under the great seal , and whether 
those involved in the same guilt with himself could act 
as his judges Being told that the great seal of a 
usurper was no authority, and that his judges were pro- 
as they were unimpeached, he acquiQpced, and 
pleaded Guilty At his exeeution, he owned himself a 
papist, and exhorted the people to return to the eatholic 
faith, as they hoped for happiness and tranquillity Sir 
John Gates and sir Thomas Palmer, two of the infa- 
mous tools of his power, suffered with him , and the 
queen’s resentment was appeased by the lives of three 
men, who had forfeited them by several former crimes 
Sentence was pronounced against lady Jane and lord 
Guilford, but without any intention for the present of 
putting It in execution the youth and mnocence of the 
persons, neither of whom had completed their seven- 
teenth year, pleaded powerfully in their favour 

Mary now entered London, and, with very little ef- 
fusion of blood, saw herself joyfully proclaimed, and 
peaceably settled on the throne ^ This was the crisis of 
English happiness a queen whosa nght was the most 
equitable, in some measure elected by the people, the 
anstocracy of the last reign almost wholly suppressed, 
the house of commons by this means reinstated in its 
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ancient autlionty, the pnde of the clergy humbled, and 
their vices detected, peace abroad, and unaniimty at 
home , this was the flattering prospect on Mary’s ac- 
cession but soon this pleasing phantom was dissolved 
Mary was* morose, and a bigot, she was resolved to 
give back their former power to the clergy, and thus 
once more to involve the kingdom in all the horrors it 
had just emerged from The queen had promised the 
men of Suflblk, who^rst came to declare in her favour, 
that she would sufier religion to remain m the situation 
in which she found it This promise, however, she by 
no means intended to perform , she had determined on 
bringing the sentiments of the people to correspond with 
her own , and hei extreme ignoranch rendered her ut- 
terly incapable of doubting her own belief, or of grant- 
ing indulgence to the doubts of others Gardiner, Bon- 
ner, Tonstal, Day, Heath, and Vesey, who had be^n 
confinei or suffered losses, for thtir catholic opmi gn^ 
during tne late reign, were taken from piison, reiiistsdra 
in their sees, and their former sentences repealed On 
pretence of discouraging controversy, she silenced, by 
her prerogative, all preachers throughout Englimd, ex- 
cept such as should obtain a particular licence, which 
she was previously determined to grant only to those of 
her own persuasion Men now foresaw that the Re- 
formation was to be overturned , and though the queen 
still pretended that she would grant a general toleration, 
yet no great favour could be expected by those whom 
from inveterate prejudice she hated 

The first step that caused an alarm among the Pro- 
testants was the severe treatment of Crstnmer, whose 
moderation, integnty, and virtues, had»made him dear 
even to most of the catholic party A report being 
spread, that this pjrelhte, m order to make his court to 
the queen, had promised t9 officiate m the Latin service, 
he drew up a declaration, in which he entirely cleared 
himself of ihe aspersion, but incurred what was much 
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more temble, the queen’s resentment On the pubh- 
cation of this paper, Cranmer was thrown into prison, 
and tried for the part he had acted, id concurring, among 
the rest of the council, to exalt lady Jane, and set aside 
the rightful sovereign This guilt he had lu/act incur- 
red , but as It was shared with a large body of men, 
most of whom were not only uncensured, but even taken 
into favour, the malignancy of the prosecution was easily 
seen through Sentence of higli-ti;pason was, therefore, 
pronounced against him , but it was not then executed, 
as this venerable man was reserved for a more dreadful 
punishment Shortly after, Petei M^^tyr, a Geiman 
reformer, who had in the late reign been invited over 
to England, secing«how things weic likely to go, desired 
leave to return to his native country But the zeal of 
the Catholics, though he had escaped them, was malig- 
nantly, though harmlessly, wreaked upon the body of 
his wife, which had been intencd some years before at 
Oxiind It was dug up by public order, and bbried in 
a dunghill The bones also of Bucer and Fagius, two 
foreign reformers, were about the same time committed 
to the flames at Cambridge The greater part of the 
foreign Protestants took early precautions to leave the 
kingdom , and many arts and manufactures fled with 
them Nor were their fears without foundation, a par- 
liament, which the queen called soon after, seemed will- 
ing to concur in all her measures , they at one blow re- 
pealed all the statutes with regard to religion, which 
had passed during the reign of her predecessor , so that 
the national religion was again placed on the same foot- 
ing on which^it stood at the death of Henry the Eighth 
While religion was thus returning to its pristine 
abuses, the queens ministers, who were willing to 
strengthen her power by a catlioLc alliance, had been 
{(K some time looking out fpr a proper consort The 
person on whom hei own affections seemed chiefly 
placed was the earl of Devonshire , but thaf^ nobleman, 
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cither disliking hei person, or having already placed his 
adections on her sister Elizabeth, neglected all overtures 
to such an alliance * Pole, who, though a cardinal, was 
not a priest, and was theiefore at liberty to many, was 
proposed ag a husband for the queen, as he was a per- 
son of high chaiacter for Mrtue, generosity, and attach- 
ment to the catholic re^gion But, as he was in the 
decline of life, Mary soon dropped all thoughts of him 
The person last thoyght of, and who succeeded, was 
Philip prince of Spam, son of the celebrated Charles 
the Fifth In order to avoid any disagreeable re- 
A D monstrances from the people, the articles of mar- 
1554 riage were drawn as favourably as possible to the 
inteiests and honour of England , and this, m 
some measuie, stilled the clamours that had alieady 
arisen against it It was agreed, that, though Philip 
should have the title of king, the administration should 
be cnljiiely in the queen, Ikat no foreigner should be ca- 
pable of finjoymg any office in the kingdom , that nb in- 
novation should be made in the English laws, customs, 
and piivikges, that her issue should inherit, together 
with England, Bui gundy and the Low Countries, and 
that if Don Carlos, Philip’s son by a former marriage, 
should die, the queen’s, issue should enjoy all the domi- 
nions possessed by the king Such was the treaty of 
mariiage, from which politicians foresaw very great 
changes in the system of Europe , but which in the end 
came to nothing, by the queen s having no issue 

The people, however, who did not see so far, were 
much moie just in their surmises that it might be a blow 
to their liberties and religion They loudjy murmured 
against it, and a flame of discontent w^ kindled over 
the whole nation Sir Thomas Wyatt, a Roman Catho- 
lic, at the head of four thousand insurgents, marched 
from Kent to Hyde Park, ^publishing, as he went for- 
ward, a declaration against the queen’s evil counsellors, 
and againsVthe Spanish match His first aim was to 
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secure the Tower, but this rashness undid him As 
he nuu’ched forward through the city of London, and 
among the narrow streets, withouf suspicion, care was 
taken by the earl of Pembroke to block up the way be- 
hind him by ditches and chains thrown across, and 
guards were placed at all the avenues, to prevent his 
return In this manner did the bold rebel pass onward , 
and he supposed himself ready to reap the fruits of his 
undertakmg, when, to his utter confusion, he found 
that he could neither go forward, nor yet make good his 
retreat He now perceived that the citizens, from 
whom he had expected assistance, would not join him , 
and, losmg all courage in this exigency, he surrendered 
at discretion * 

The duke of Suffolk was not less guilty also , he had 
jomed m a confederacy with sir Peter Carew, to excite 
an insurrection in the coun^p of Warwick and Lei- 
cester, but his confederate’s impatience engaging him to 
nse In arms before the day appointed, the duke vainly 
endeavoured to excite his dependants He was so closely 
pursued by the earl of Huntingdon, that he was obliged 
to disperse his followers , and, being discovered in his 
retreat, waa led prisoner to London, where he, toge- 
ther with Wyatt, and seventy pe»^ons more, suffered by 
the hand of the 'executioner Four hundred were con- 
ducted before the queen with ropes about their necks , 
and, fallmg on their knees, received pardon, and were 
dismissed 

But what excited the compassion of the people most 
of all, was the execution of lady Jane Grey, and her 
husband lord Guilford Dudley, who were involved m 
the pumshment though not in the g^ilt, of this insur- 
rection Two days after Wyatt was apprehended, lady 
Jane and her husband were ordered to prepare for death 
Isady Jane, who had long before seen the threatened 
blow, was no way surpnsed at the message, but bore it 
with heroic resolution , and being informed that she bad 
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three days to prepare, she seemed displeased at so long 
a delay On the day of her execution, her husbapd de- 
sired permission to see her , but this she refused, as she 
knew the partmg would be too tender for her fortitude 
to withstand The place at first designed for their exe- 
cution was without the Tower , but their youth, beauty, 
and innocence, being likely to raise an insurrection 
among the people, orders were given that they should be 
ei^cuted withm the verge of that fortress Lord Dud- 
ley was the first that suffered , and while the lady Jane 
was proceeding to the place of execution, the oflicers ot 
the Tower met her, bearing along the headless body of 
her husband streaming with blood, in order to be in- 
terred m the Tower chapel She looked on the corpse for 
some time without any emotion , and then, with a sigh, 
desired them to proceed Sir John €rage, constable of 
the Tower, as he led herjjio execution, desired her to be- 
stow on him some small present, which he might keep as 
a perpetual memorial of her She gave him her tablets, 
where she had just written three sentences on seemg her 
husband’s dead body, one in Greek, one in Latm, and 
one in English, importing that human justice was against 
his body, but divme mercy would be favourable to his 
soul , and that God aild postenty, she hoped, would do 
justice to them and their cause On the scaffold she 
made a speech, in which she alleged that her offence 
was not the having laid her hand upon the crown, but 
the not rejecting it with sufficie^pt constancy , that she 
had less erred through ambition than filial obedience, 
that she willmgly accepted death, as the only atemement 
she could make to the injured state , and^was ready, by 
her pumshment, to shew that innocence is no plea m ex- 
cuse for deeds that tend to mjure the community After 
speaking to this e^ebt, she caused herself to be disrobed 
by her women, and witb a steady serene countena^e 
submittedjto the executioner 

The enemies of the state being thus suppressed, the 
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theatre was now opened for the pretended enemies of 
religion The queen, being freed from apprehensions 
of an insurrection, began by assembling a parliament, 
which, upon this as upon most occasions, seemed only 
met to give countenance to her various severities The 
nobles, whose only religion was that of the prince who 
governed, were easily gained 'over, and the house ol 
commons had long been passive under all the variations 
of regal caprice But a new enemy had started up 
against the reformeis, in the person of the king, who, 
though he took all possible care to conceal his aversion, 
yet secretly influenced the queen, and inflamed all her 
proceedings Philip had for some time been m England, 
and had used everj' endeavour to increase that share of 
power which had been allowed to him by parliament, 
but without effect The queen indeed, who loved him 
with a foolish fondness, that sat but ill on a person of 
her years and disagreeable person, endeavoured to 
please him by every concession she could make or pro- 
cure, and finding herself incapable of satisfying his 
ambition, she was not remiss in concurring with his 
,zeal, so that heretics began to be persecuted with 
inquisitorial ‘seventy The old sanguinaiy laws were 
now revived orders were given" that the bishops and 
priests who had married should be ejected, that the 
mass should be restored, that the pope’s authority 
should be established, and that the church and its 
privileges, all but their goods and estates, should be 
put upon the same foundatix/O on which they were be- 
fore the commencement of the Reformation As the 
gentry and nobles had already divided the church-lands 
among them, it was thought meonvement, and indeed 
impossible, to make a restoiation of these 

At the head of those who drove‘‘such measures for- 
w£rd« but not in an equal degree, were Gardiner, bishop 
of Winchester, and cardinal Pole, who had latqly arrived 
m England from the continent Pole, who was nearly 
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allied by birth to the royal family, had always con- 
scientidusly adhered to the catholic religion, had 
incuired Henry’s displeasure, not only by refusing his 
assent to his measures, but by wnting against him. It 
was for this adherence that he was cherished by the 
pope, and now sent over to England as legate from the 
holy see Gardinei was a man of a very different cha- 
racter his ehiet aim was to please the reigning prince, 
and he had shewn already many instances of his prudent 
conformity He now perceived that the king and queen 
were for rigorous measures, and he knew that it would 
be the best means of paying his court to tliem, even to 
outgo them in seventy Pole, who had never varied in 
his pimciples, declared m favour of .toleration , Gar- 
diner, who had often changed, was for punishing those 
changes in others with the utmost rigour However, he 
was too prudent to appear at the head of a persecution 
in person, he therefore consigned that odious office to 
Bonner, bishop of London, a cruel, brutal, and ignorant 
man 

This bloody scene began by the martyrdom 
A D of Iloopei, bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers, 
1555 prebendary of St Paul’s They wei^ examined 
by commissioner^ appointed by the queen, with 
the chancelloi at the head of them It was expected 
that by their recantation they would bring those opimons 
into disrepute which they had so long inculcated but 
the persecutors were deceived, they both continued 
steadfast in their belief, and they were accordingly con- 
demned to be burned, Rogers in Smithfield, and Hooper 
in his own diocess at Gloucester Rogers, ^beside the 
care of his own preservation, lay under very powerful 
temptations to deny his prmciples, and save his life, for 
he had a wife whom he;tenderly loved, and ten children, 
but nothing could move his resolution Such was his* 
serenity after condemnation, that the jailers, we are 
told, waked him from a sound sleep upon the approach 
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of the hour appointed for his execution He desired to 
see hi9 wife before he died, but Gardiner told him, that 
beihg a pnest he could have no wife When the fagots 
were placed around him, he seemed no way daunted at 
the preparation, but cned out, “ I resign my life with 
joy, m testimony of the doctrine of Jesus When 
Hooper was tied to the stake, a stool was set before him 
with the queen’s pardon upon it, in case he should 
recant, but he ordered it to be removed, and prepared 
cheerfully to suffer his sentence, which was executed in 
its full severity The fire, either from malice or neglect, 
had not been sufficiently kmdled, so that his legs and 
thighs were first burned, and one of his hands dropped 
off, while with th^ other he continued to beat his breast 
He was three quarters of an hour in torture, which he 
bore with inflexible constancy 

Sanders and Taylor, two other clergymen, whose zeal 
had been distmguished m carrying on the Reformation, 
were the next that suffeied Taylor was put into a 
pitch-barrel, and, before the fire was kindled, a fagot 
from an unknown hand was thrown at his head, which 
made it stream with blood Still, however, he continued 
undaunted,^ singing the thirty-first Psalm in English, 
which one of the spectators tjbserving, struck him a 
blow on the side of the head, and commanded him to 
pray m Latin Taylor continued a few moments silent, 
and witli his ^es steadfastly fixed upward, when one of 
the guards, either through impatience or compassion, 
struck him down with his'halberd, and thus happily put 
an end to his torments 

The deat^ of these only served to increase the savage 
appetite of the popish bishops and monks for fresh 
slai^l^teT Bonner, bloated at once with rage and lux^ 
uiy, let loose his vengeance without restraint, and 
seemed to take a pleasure in the pains of the unhappy 
sufferers, while the queen, by her letters, exhorted 
him to pursue the pious work without pity^or mterrup- 
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tion Soon after, m obedience to her commands, Rsd> 
ley, bisbop of London, and the venerable Latimer, 
bishop of Worcester, Vere condemned together Rid'- 
Icy had been one of the ablest champions for the Re- 
formation, lys piety, learning, and soliditj^ of judgment, 
were admired by his friends, and dreaded his enonies 

The night before his exei^ution, he invited the mayor of 
Oxford and his wife to see him, and when he beheld 
them m^ted into teai^, he himself appeared quite un- 
moved, inwardly supported and comforted in that hour 
of agony When he was brought to the stake to be 
burnt, he found his old friend Latimer there before him 
Of all the prelates of that age, Latimer was the most re- 
markable for his unaffected piety, an^the simplicity of 
his manners He had never learned to flatter in courts , 
and his open rebuke was dreaded by all the great, who 
at that time too much deserved it His sermons, which 
remain to this day, shew that he had some learning and 
much wit, and there is an air of sincenly running 
through them not to be found elsewhere When Ridley 
began to comfort his ancient fnend, Latimer, on his part, 
was as ready to return the kind office “ Be of good 
cheer, brother,” cried he, “ we shall this day kindle such 
a torch in England, as, J trust in God, sWl never be 
cxtmguished ” A furious bigot ascended to preach to 
them and the people while the fire was preparing, and 
Ridley gave a most serious attention to his discourse 
No way distracted by the preparations about him, he 
heard him to the last, and then told him that he was 
ready to answer all that he had preached upon, if a short 
indulgence should be permitted but this jras refused 
him At leng^ fire was set to the pile Lahmer was 
soon out of pain, but Ridley continued to suffer much 
longer, his legs being <!onsumed before the fire reasbedr 
his vitals ", • 

One Thomas Haukes, when conducted to the stake, 
had agreed itith his friends, that if he found the torture 
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supportable, he would make them a signal for that pur- 
pose in the midst of the flames His zeal for the cause 
in which he suffered was so strong, that when the spec- 
tatois thought hun near expiring, by stretching out his 
arms he gave his friends the signal that the pain was not 
too great to be borne This example, with many others 
of the like constancy, encouraged multitudes not only 
to suffer, but even to aspire aftei martyidom 

But women seemed persecuted with as much severity 
even as men A woman in Guernsey, condemned foi 
heresy, was delivered of a child in the midst of the 
flames Some of the spectatois humauely lan to snatch 
the infant from danger, but the magistrate, who was a 
papist, ordered it to be flung in again, and there it was 
consumed with the mother 

Cranmer’s death followed soon after, and struck the 
whole nation with hoiror This prelate, whom we ha\e 
seen acting so very conspicuous a part m the Reforma- 
tion during the two preceding reigns, had been long 
detained a prisoner, in consequence of his imputed guilt 
111 obstructing the queen’s succession to the crown But 
it was now resolved to bring him to punishment, and, 
to give it all its malignity, the queen ordered that he 
should be punished for heresy rather than for treason 
He was accordingly cited by the pope to stand his trial 
at Rome, and though he was kept a prisoner at Oxford, 
yet, upon his not appearing, he was condemned as con- 
tumacious But his enemies were not satisfied with his 
tortures, without adding "to them the poignancy of self- 
accusation Persons were, therefore, employed to tempt 
him by flattery and insinuation, by giving him hopes of 
once more being received into favour, to sign his recanta- 
tion, by which he acknowledged the doctrines of the 
pdpal supremacy and the real presence His love of life 
{irevailed In an unguarded moment he was induced 
to sign this paper, and now his enemies, as we are told 
of the devil, after having rendered hint completely 
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wretched, resolved to destroy him But it was deter- 
mined, before they led him out to execution, that they 
should try to induce* him to make a recantation m the 
church before the people The unfortunate prelate, 
either having a secret intimation of their design, oi 
having recoveied the native vigour of his mind, entered 
the church prepared to surprise the whole audience by 
a contrary declaration Xv^hen he had been placed in a 
conspicuous part of the church, a sermon was preached 
by Cole, provost of !^ton, in which he magnified Cran- 
mer’s conversion as the immediate work of heaven itself 
He assured the archbishop, that nothing could have been 
so pleasing to God, the queen, or the people, he com- 
forted him, by intimating, that, if he ^ould suffer, num- 
berless diigcs and masses should be said for his soul, 
and that his own confession of his faith would still moie 
secure his soul from the pains of purgatory During the 
whole rhapsody Cranmer expressed the utmost agony, 
anxiety, and internal agitation, he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, he shed a toiTent of tears, and groaned with un- 
utterable anguish He uttered a prayer, filled with the 
most pathetic expressions of horror and remorse He 
then said he was well apprized of his duty to his sove- 
reign, but that a superior duty, the duty which he owed 
his Maker, obliged him to declare that he had signed a 
paper contrary to his conscience, that he took this op- 
portunity of atoning for his error by a sincere and open 
recantation he was willing, lie said, to seal with his 
blood that doctrine, which he firmly believed to be com- 
municated from heaven, and that, as his hand had erred 
by betraying his heart, it should undergo the first pu- 
nishment The assembly, consisting chiefly of papists, 
who hoped to triumph in the last words of such a con- 
vert, were equally cgnfounded and incensed at this 
declaration They 'dialled aloud to him to leave off dis^ 

sembllng, and led him forward, amidst the insults and 
reproaches of his audience, to the stake at which Latimer 
VOT II c 
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dild Ridley had suflered He icsolved to triumph ovei 
their insults by Ins constancy and fortitude, and, the 
fire beginning to be kindled round him, he stretched 
forth his right hand, and held it in the flames till it was 
consumed, while he frequently cried out in the midst of 
his sufferings, “ That unworthy hand ’’ at the same time 
exhibiting no appearance of pain or disoider When 
the fire attacked his body, he seemed to be quite insen- 
sible of his toitures, his mind was occupied wholly upon 
the hopes of a future rewaid Aftei his body was de- 
stroyed, his heait was found enti^'e an emblem of the 
constancy with which he suflcicd 

These peisecutions were now bicomt oclious 
A D to the whelc nation, and, as it may be easily 
1556 supposed, the perpetiators of them were all 
willmo to tliiow the odium fiom themselves 
upon others Philip, sensible of the hatied which he 
must ineui upon this orcasion, cndiavouied to lemovc 
the repioach horn himself by a very gioss artifice He 
oideied his confessoi to delivei in his presences sermon 
in favoui of toleiation, but Bonner, m his turn would 
not take the whole of tlu blame and ir oitod the ,eve- 
uties upon ^he couit In fait, a bold step was taken to 
introduce a couit similai to that of tin fspiiiistj nquisi- 
tion, that should be empowcied to tiy heietics, and 
condemn them without any othei form of law than its 
own authority But evi n this was thought a method too 
dilatory in the present exigency of aflans A proclama- 
tion, issued against books of heresy, treason, and sedition, 
declared, that all persons who had such books in their 
possession, and did not burn them without reading, 
should be deeiped rebels, and suffer accoidingly This, 
as might be expected, was attended with bloody effects 
whole crowds were executed, till-* even at last the very 
magistrates, who had been mstrumental m these cruel- 
ties, refused to lend their assistance It was computed 
that duiing this persecution, two hundied and seventy- 
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seven pejrsons suffered by fire, besides those punished by 
imprisonment, fines, and confiscations Those who suf- 
fered by file were five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, 
eight lay-gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred 
husbandmen* fifty-five women, and foui children 

All this was terrible , and yet the temporal affairs of 
^hc kingdom did not seem%to be more successful From 
Philip’s fiist arrival in England the queen’s pregnancy 
w.is talked of, and ht i siwn extreme desire that it should 
bt tuic, iiiduecd hex to favour the leport When Pole, 
ihe ])cn)L s Icgatt, was fiist mtioduccd to her, she fancied 
the j Iiilil vtiiicd 111 hu >\ornb, and this her flattereis 
^c»my)circ(l to llic hoping of JoJiii the Baptist in his 
(uodn 1 s bell}, <it tlic salutation of tHe Virgin The 
* \itludi(^ wcu (.onfidint that ohc was piegnant, they 
su ( d ihemstKiS th it this child would be a son, they 
u even ( onfidiiit lli it hcavi n would lender him beau- 
liiiil, vigoious, and will} But it soon tinned out that 
all tluii (onfidemc was ill-louiidcd, foi the (piecns sup- 
pi (1 piegnanc} was only the beginning of a diopsy, 
which till disouhicd tab of hu he ilih had brought 
op u liu 

TIJl>^ opiiMc u of t’ I epu 1 11 s piionani y wa^ carefully 
kept u{) oy fdiihp, as it*was an aitihcc by which he 
hoped to extend his authority in the kingdom But he 
was mistaken the English parliament, howevei lax m 
their piinriples at that time, harbouicd a continued jea- 
lousy against him, and passed lepeated acts by which 
they ascertained the limits of his powder, and confirmed 
the authority of the queen Ambition was his only 
ruling passion, and the extreme fondness of*the queen 
for his person was rathci permitted by hmvthan desired 
He only wanted to make her inclination subseivient to 
the purposes of his poVer, but fineling hei unable to 
salisfy him in that hope, hetio longer tieated her with* 
any return of ^affection, but behaved to her with appa- 
rent indifference and neglect at length, tired with her 

c 2 
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importunities and jealousies, and finding his authority 
extremely limited in England, he took the first oppor- 
tunity of leaving her, and went over to the emperor his 
father in Flanders In the mean time the queen’s pas- 
sion increased in proportion to the coolness with which 
it was returned She passed most of her time in soli- 
tude, she gave vent to her serrows, either by tears, or 
by writing fond epistles to Philip, who, except when he 
wanted money, seldom ietumed»her any answer To 
supply his demands upon these occasions, she took se- 
veral very extoiting methods, by loans which were forced 
firom many whom she thought most uffectionate to her 
person, or best able to spare it She offered the English 
mei chants at Aiftwerp fouitcen per cent foi .i loan of 
thirty thousand pounds, and yet was mortified by a re- 
fusal, but she at length pi evaded, when the corporation 
of London became surety foi hei 

She was moie successful in hei attempts to engage 
the English in a war with Fiance, at the instigation of 
her husband, although in the end it turned out to hei 
utter confusion A war had just been commenced be- 
tween Spain and that kingdom , and Philip, who took 
this occasion to come over to England, declared, that if 
he were not seconded by England at this crisis, he would 
never see the country more This declaration greatly 
heightened the queen s zeal for promoting his interests , 
and though she was warmly opposed m this measure by 
cardinal Pole and the rest of hei council, yet, by 
A D threatening to dismiss them all, she at last suc- 
1657 ceeded War was declared against Fiance, and 
preparationo were every where made foi attack- 
ing that kingdom with vigour An army was levied, to 
the amount of ten thousand men, who, when their wants 
had been supplied by vaiiou'- methods of extortion, were 
%ent over into Flandeis r 

A battle gained by the Spaniards at St Qumtin 
seemed to promise great success to the allied arms, but 
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soon an action performed by the duke of Guise, in the 
midst of winter, tumej^ the scale in favour of France , 
and affected, if not the interests, at least the honour of 
England in the tenderest point Calais had now for 
above two hihidred years been in possession of the Eng- 
lish , it had been made the chief market for wool, and_ 
other British commodities) it had been strongly fortified 
at different times, and was then deemed impregnable 
But all the tortificatioiis which were raised before gun- 
powder was found out, were very ill able to resist the 
attacks of a regular battery from cannon , and they only 
continued to enjoy an ancient reputation for strength 
which they were very ill able to maintain Coligny, the 
French general, had remarked to the duke of Guise, that 
as the town of Calais was surrounded by marshes, which 
during winter were impassable, except over a djdce 
guarded by two castles, St Agatha and NewnhaiWt' 
bridge, the English were of late accustomed, tu tuve 
expense, to dismiss a great pstrt of the garrison at thu- 
approach of winter, and recall them m spring The 
duke of Guise upon this made a sudden and unexpected 
march towards Calais, and assaulted the castle of St 
Agatha with three thousand arquebusiers Thte garrison 
were soon obliged to retreat to the other castle, and 
shortly after compelled to quit that post, and to take 
shelter in the city Meanwhile a small fleet was sent 
to block up the entrance of the harbour , and thus Ca- 
lais was invested by land and sea The governor, lord 
Wentworth, made a brave defence, but his garrison, 
being very weak, could not effectually lesist an assault 
given by the French, who made a lodgment iif the castle 
On the night following, Wentworth attempted to re- 
cover this post, but having lost two hundred 
A D men in the atjadk, he was obliged to capitulate 
1558 so that, in less tharr eight days, the duke of* 
Guise^recovered a city that had been in posses- 
sion of the English since the time of Edward the Third, 
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and which he had bpent eleven months in besieg^g 
This loss filled the whole kingdom with murmurs, and 
the queen with despair, she was heard to say, that, 
when dead, the name of Calais would be found engraven 
on her htait • 

These complicated evils, — a murmuring people, an 
increasing heiesy, a disdaintal husband, and an unsuc- 
cessful wai, — made dreadful depredations on Maiy’s 
constitution She bt^an to appear consumptive , and 
this reiideied her mind still moie morose and bigoted 
The people now theieloie began to turn then thoughts 
to her successoi , and the princess Elwabeth came into 
a greater degicc of consideration than befor® Duiing 
this whole rugif the nation was in continual apprehen- 
sions with ugard not only to llie succession but the life 
of this pimccss The violent liaticd of the queen broke 
out upon eveiy occasion, while Elizabeth, conscious of 
her dangei, passed hti time wholly in leading and 
study, entirely detached from business Pioposals of 
mairiage had been made to hti bj the Swedish ambas- 
sadoi, m his mastei’s name, but she referred him to the 
queen, who leaving it to hci own choice, she had the 
magnaniiTuty to ivsen < liciscll for better loitune Noi 
was she less piudent in conlcaling her sentiments of 
religion, and eluding all questions lelativc to that dan- 
gerous subject She was obnoxious to Mary for two 
reasons as she was next heir to the throne, it was feared 
she might aspnc to it during hei sister’s life-time, but 
it was still more leasonably ipprelieiided that she would, 
if ever she came to the ciown, make an innovation in 
that religtbn which Mary took such pauis to establish 
The bishops^ who had shed such a deluge of blood, 
foresaw this , and often told Mary that her destroying 
meaner heretics was of no a Ivafitiige to the state, while 
• the body of the tree was swfiered to remain Maiy saw 
and acknowledged the cogency of their ar,guments, con- 
fined her sister with proper guards, and only waited for 
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som^ fresh insurrection, or some favourable pretext, to 
destroy her Her o«m death prevented the perpetration 
of her meditated cruelty 

Mary had been long in a declimng state of health , 
and having mistaken her dropsy for a pregnancy, she 
made use of an improper regimen, which had increased 
the disorder Every reflection now tormented her The 
consciousness of being hated by her subjects, the pros- 
pect of Elizabeth’s Succession, whom she hated, and, 
above all, hei anxiety for the loss of her husband, who 
nevei intended to return, — all these preyed upon her 
mind, and threw hei into a Iingeiing fever, of 
Nov 17, which she died, after a short and unfortunate 
1558 reign of five years, four months, and eleven 
days, in the forty-thud year of her age Car- 
dinal Polo, whose gentleness in power we have had 
occasion to mention, survived her but one day She 
was buried in Ileniy the Seventh’s chapel, according to 
the rites of tlie chuith of Rome 


CHAP II 

ELIZABETH 
A D 1558—1572 

W 1 II I we to adopt the maxim of the Catholics, that evil 
may be done for the production of good, one might 
say that the persecutions in Mary’s reign wer^ permitted 
only to bring the kmgdom more generally over to the 
protestant religion Nothing could preach*so effectually 
against the cruelty and vices of the monkJ as the actions of 
tlie monks themselves Wherever heretics were to be 
binned, the monks* were always present, rejoicing at, the 
flames, msultmgthe fallen, find frequently the first to thi list 
the flaming brand against the faces of the sufferers The 
English were eftectually converted, by such sights as 
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tliese, from their ancient superstitions To bring the 
people over to any opinion, it is oiriy necessary to per- 
secute, instead of attempting to convince The people 
had formerly been compelled to embrace the protestant 
religion, and their fears induced them to conform , but 
now almost the whole nation were protestahts from in- 
clination * 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed the joy that was dif- 
fused among the people upon the accession of Elizabeth, 
who now came to the throne without any opposition 
She was at Hatfield, when informed of her sister’s death , 
and, hastening to London, was received by the multi- 
tude with universal acclamations Elizabeth had her 
education in that best school, the school of adversity, and 
she had made the proper use of her confinement Being 
debarred the enjoyment of pleasures abroad she sought 
for knowledge at home, she cultivated her understand- 
ing, learned the languages and sciences but of all the 
arts which she acquired, that of concealing her opinions, 
that of checking her inclmations, of displeasing none, 
and of learning to reign, were the most beneficial to her 
This virgin monarch, as some historians have called 
her, upon entering the Tower according to custom, could 
not refrain from remarking on the difference of her pre- 
sent and her former fortune, when she was sent there as 
a prisoner She had also been scarcely proclaimed queen 
when Philip, who had been married to Mary, but who 
ever testified a partiality in favour of Elizabeth, ordered 
his ambassador in London, the dukeof Feria, to make her 
proposals of marriage from his n.aster What political 
motives Ehz^eth might have against this marriage, are 
not mentioned,* hut certain it is, that she neither liked 
the person nor the religion of hejr admirer *• She was 
willing at once to enjoy the pleasures of independence, 
and the vanity of numerous* solicitations But while 
^eie were her views she returned him a very obliging 
though evasive answer, and he still retained such hopes 
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of success, that he sent a messenger toKpne with orders 
to solicit the dispensation 

Elizabeth had, from the beginning, resolved upon 
reforming the church, even while she was held in the 
constraints* of a prison, and now, upon commg to the 
crown, she immediately set about it But not to ^darm 
the partisans of the catholic religion all at once, she 
retained eleven of her sister’s council, and, in order to 
balance their authority, added eight more, who were 
known to be affectionate to the protestant religion. 
Her particular adviser, however, was sir William Cecil, 
secretary of state, a man more earnestly employed m 
the business than the speculations of the tunes, and 
whose temper it was to wish for any religion that he 
thought would contribute to the welfare of the state 
By his advice, therefore, she immediately recalled all 
exiles, and gave liberty to all prisoners who were con- 
fined on account of religion She next published a 
proclamation, by which she forbade all preaching with- 
out a special licence She also suspended the laws so 
far as to have a great part of the service to be read in 
English, and forbade the host to be elevated in 
A u hei presence A parliament soon after completed 
1559 what the prerogative had begun, vanous acts 
were passed in favour of the Reformation, and in 
a smgle session the form of religion was established as 
we at present have the happiness to enjoy it 

The opposition which was made to these religious es- 
tablishments, was furious, but feeble A conference of 
mne doctors on each side was proposed and agreed to, 
in presence of the lord-keeper Bacon They were to 
dispute publicly upon either side of thd question , and 
it was resolved that the people should hold to that which 
came off with the«victoiy Disputations of this kind 
never carry conviction to dither party, so much is to iSe 
said, so wide is the field that both sides have to range in, 
that the strength of both is exhausted before the engage- 
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ment may be properly said to begin The conference 
therefore came to nothmg the catholics declared that it 
was not in their power to dispute a second tune upon 
topics on which lliey had g^amed a former victoiy , while 
the protestants, on the other side, ascribed their caution 
to their fears 

Of nine thousand four hundired beneficed clergymen, 
which was the number ot those in the kingdom, only 
fourteen bishops, twelve deans, &s many archdeacons, 
fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads of colleges, and about 
eighty of the parochial clergy, chose to quit then prefei - 
ments rather than give up tlieii religion Thus Eng- 
land was seen to change its belief m religion four times 
since the beginning of the reign ot Henry the Eighth 
“ Strange,” says a foreign writer, “ that a people so re- 
solute should be guilty of so much inconstancy , that 
the same people who this day assisted at the execution 
of heretics should, the next, not only think them guilt- 
less, but conform to then systems of thinking ” 

Elizabeth was now fixed upon a protestant tin one, 
and had consequently all the catholic powers of Europe 
her open or secret enemies France, Scotland, the pope, 
and even Spam itself, began to think of combinm<> 
against her Her subjects of li eland weie concealed 
enemies, and the catholic paity, in England, though 
professing obedience, were yet ready to take advantage 
of her slightest misfortunes These weic the dangers 
she had to fear, nor had she formed a single alliance to 
assist her, nor possessed any foreign friends that she 
could safely rely on In this s ‘nation she could hope 
for no othei^ resource than what pioceeded fiom the 
affection of her' own subjects, hei own insight into her 
affairs, ajld the wisdom of her administration From 
the begnining of her reign, sue seemed to aim at two 
vbry difficult attainments, to* make herself loved by hci 
subjects, and feared by her courtiers Slia> resolved to 
ba frugal of her treasure, and still more sparing in her 
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rewards to favourites This at once kept the people m 
good humour, and the great too poor to shake off their 
dependence She also shewed that she knew how to 
distribute both rewards and punishments with impar- 
tiality, tHat she knew when to soothe, and when to up- 
braid , that she could dissemble submission, but preserve 
her prerogatives In short, she seemed to have studied 
the people die was born to govern, and even shewed 
that she knew whed to flatter their foibles to secure their 
affections 

Her chief minister was Robert Dudley, son to the late 
duke of Northumberland, whom she seemed to regard 
fiom capricious motives, as he was possessed neither of 
abilities nor virtue But to make ‘amends, the two fa- 
vouiites next m power were the lord-keeper Bacon and 
Cecil, men of great capacity and infinite application, 
they regulated the finances, and directed the political 
measures with foreign courts, that were afterwards fol- 
lowed with so much success 

A state of permanent felicity is not to be expected 
here, and Mary Stuart, commonly called Mary queen of 
Scots, was the first person that excited the fears or the 
leseiitmcnt of Elizabeth We have alreafly mentioned, 
that Henry the Seventh marned his eldest daughter, 
Margaret, to James the Fourth, king of Scotland, whose 
son and successor left no issue that came to matunty, 
except Mary At a very early age, this pnneess, being 
possessed of every accomplishment of person and mind, 
was married to Francis the dauphin, afterwards king of 
France, who, dymg, left her a widow at the age of 
eighteen As Elizabeth had been declafed illegitimate 
by Henry the Eighth, Francis, in light of his wife, 
began to assume the title of king of England, nor did 
the queen of Scoits,’his consort, seem to declme shanng 
this empty appellation ' But though nothmg cduld 
have beep more unjust than such a claim, or more 
unlikely to succeed, Elizabeth, knowing that such pre- 
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tensions might produce troubles in England, sent an 
ambassador to France, complaining pf the behaviour of 
that court in this instance Francis, however, was not 
upon such good terms with Elizabeth, as to forego any 
claims that would distress her, and her®ambassa- 
A D dor was sent home without satisfaction Upon 

1560 the death of Francis, Mary, the widow, still 
seemed disposed to keep up the title, but finding 

herself exposed to the persecutiofis of the dows^er 
queen, who now began to take the lead in France, she 
determined to return to Scotland, and demanded a safe 
passage from Elizabeth through England But it was 
now Elizabeth’s turn to refuse, and she sent back a very 
haughty ansWer to Mary’s reque^ Fiom this 
A D time a determined personal enmity began to pie- 

1561 vail between the nval queens, which subsisted 
for many years after, until at last the superior 

fortune of Elizabeth prevailed 

As the transactions of this unfortunate queen make a 
distinguished part in Elizabeth’s history, it will be ne- 
cessary to give them greater room than I have hitherto 
given to the occurrences of Scotland The Reformation 
in England having taken place, m Scotland also that 
work was bCjgun, but witli ciKtuinstances ot greater 
animosity against the ancient supeistition The mutual 
resentment of the two parties in that kingdom knew no 
bounds, and a civil war was likely to end the dispute 
It was in this divided state of the people that Elizabeth, 
by giving encouiagement to the reformers, gained their 
affections from their natural queer, who was a catholic, 
and who cons&:;iuently favoured those of that persuasion 
Thus religion at* last effected a sincere friendship be- 
tween the English and Scots, which neither treaties nor 
marriages, nor the vicinity of sit 'aticfn,^were able to pro- 
dude The reformers, to a man, considered Elizabeth as 
their patronesf and defender, and Mary as Jhcir per- 
secutor and enemy 
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It m this state of affairs that Mary letumed from 
France to reign in Scotland, entirely attached to the 
customs and manners of the people she had left, and 
consequently very averse to the gloomy seventy which 
her reformed subjects affected, and which they fancied 
made a proper ingredient m religion A difference in 
religion, between the spvereign and the people, is ever 
productive of bad effects, since it is apt to produce con- 
tempt on one side,, and jealousy on the other Mary 
could not avoid regarding the sour manners of the re- 
formed clergy, who now bore sway among the people, 
with a mixture of ridicule and hatred, while they, on 
the other hand, could not look tamely on the gaieties 
and levities which she introduced among them, without 
abhoirence and resentment The jealousy thus excited, 
bfgan every day to grow stronger, the clergy only 
t^u-ited for some indiscretion in the queen, to fly out into 
I c opposition, and her indiscietion too soon gave 
them sufficient opportunity 

After two years had been spent in altercation and re- 
,jroacb h'^tween Mary and hei subjects, it was resolved 
ai la’s! by her council, that she should look out for some 
c'lliand by which she might be sheltered and 
A protected against the insolence and misguided 
1 5^4 ca- of her spiritual instructors After some de- 
liberation, the lord Damley, son to the earl of 
Lenox, was the person in whom their opimons and 
wishes centred He had been bom and educated, in 
England, was now in his twentieth year, was coiism- 
german to the queen, and, what perhaps she might 
admire still more, he was extremely tall JBlizabeth was 
secretly no ^ay averse to this marriage, as it freed her 
from the dread of a foreign alliance, but when informed 
that it was actually* concluded and consummated, she 
pretended to testify the utipost displeasure she menaced, 
complained, protested, seized the English estate of the 
earl of Leifox, and threw the countess and her second son 
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sister, some other servants, and her favourite Rizzio 
Lord Damley led the way mto the apartment by a 
private staircase, and stood for sonfe time leaning at the 
back of Mary’s chair His fierce looks and unexpected 
intrusion greatly alarmed the queen, who pevertheless 
kept silence, not dating to call out A little after, lord 
Ruthven, George Douglas, and the other conspiratois, 
rushed m, all armed, and shewing in their looks the 
brutality of their intentions The queen could no longer 
restrain her terrors, but demanded the reason of this 
bold intrusion Ruthven made her no answer, but 
ordered her favourite to quit a place of which he was 
unworthy Rizzio instantly saw that he was the object 
of their vengeancf, and, trembling with apprehension, 
took hold of the queen’s robes to put himself under her 
protection, while, on her part, she strove to interpose 
between him and the assassins Douglas, in the mean 
time, had reached the unfortunate Riz/io, and snatching 
a dagger from the king’s side, while the queen filled the 
room with her cnes, plunged it into the bosom of Rizzio, 
who, screaming with fear and agony, was tom from 
Mary by the other conspirators, and dragged into the 
ante-chambfr, where he w'as dispatched witli fifty-six 
wounds This unhappy princes'j continued her lamenta- 
tions, but, being informed of his fate, at once dried her 
tears, and said she would weep no more, for she Would 
new think of revenge The insult indeed upon her person 
and honour, and the danger to which her life was exposed 
on account of her pregnancy, were injuries so atrocious 
and so complicated, that theyscarcely left room forpardon 
This act qf violence was only to be punished by tem- 
porising, she pretended to forgive so great a enme, and 
exerted the force of her natural allurements so power- 
fully, that her husband submitted «implieitly to her will 
IJe soon gave up his accomplices to her resentment, and 
retired with hef to Dunbar, while she, having collected 
an army which the conspirators had no povfer to resist. 
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advanced to Edinburgh, and obhged them to fly into 
England, where they lived m great poverty and distress 
They made application, however, to the earl of Both- 
well, a new favounte of Mary's, and that nobleman, de- 
sirous of stfengthemng his party by the accession of 
their interest, was able to pacify her resentment, and 
he soon after procured them liberty to return home 
The vengeance of the queen was implacable to her 
husband alone , his phrson was before disagreeable to 
her , and havmg persuaded him to give up his accom- 
plices, she treated him with merited disdam and indig- 
nation But it would have been well for her character 
and happiness had she rested only m^ despising —she 
secretly resolved on a severer revenge The earl of 
Bothwell, who was now become her favounte, was of a 
considerable family m Scotland, and though not dis- 
tinguished by any talents civil or military, yet he made 
some noise m the dissensions of the state, and was an 
opposer of the Reformation He was a man of profli- 
gate manners, had involved his fortune in great debts, 
and had reduced himself to beggary by his profusion 
This nobleman, notwithstanding, had mgratiated him- 
self so far with the queen, that dll her measures were 
entirely directed by his advice and authority Reports 
were even spread of more particular intimacies, and 
these gave such uneasmess to Darnley, that he left the 
court, and retired to Glasgow, to be no longer a spectator 
of her supposed excesses But this was not what the 
queen aimed at, she was determined upon more ample 
p unishm ent Shortly after, all those who wished well 
to her character, or repose to their country, were 
A D extremely pleased, and somewhat surprised, to 
1567 hear that her tenderness for her husband was 
revived, and that she had taken a journey to ymt ^ 
him during his sickness Dahiley was so far allured by 
her behaviour on this occasion, that he lesolved to part- 
with her no more, he put himself under her protection, 
VOL ir P 
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and soon after attended her to Edinbu^hj which, it 
was thought, would be a place more favourablerto'his 
declining health She lived in Holyrood-honse, but, as 
the situation of that place was low, and the concourse of 
persons about the court necessarily attended with noise, 
which might disturb him in his present infirm state, she 
fitted up an apartment for hhn in a solitaiy house at 
some distance, called the Kirk of Field Mary there 
gave him marks of kindness and attachment, she con- 
versed cordially with him, and she lay some nights in a 
room under him It was on the ninth of February that 
she told him she would pass the night m the palace, 
because the marriage of one of her servants was to be 
there celebrated in her presence But dreadfiil conse- 
quences ensued About two o’clock in the morning the 
whole city was much alarmed at heaiing a gprea4 noise, 
the house in which Darnley lay was blown up with gun- 
powdei His dead body was found at some distance in 
a neighbouring field, but without any marks of violence 
or contusion No doubt could be entertained that 
Damley was murdered , and the general suspicion fell 
upon Bothwell as the perpetrator 

All orders of the state, and the whole body of the 
people, began to demand justice on the supposed mur- 
derer, the queen herself was not entirely exempt from 
the general suspicion, and papers were privately stuck 
up every where, accusing her of being an accomplice 
Mary, more solicitous to punish others than defoid her- 
self, offered rewards for the discovery of those who had 
spread such reports, but no rewards were offered for 
the discovery of the murdereis One indiscretion led 
to another, Bothwell, though accused of bemg stained 
with her husband’s blood, though universally odious to 
^the p^^le, had the confidence, while Mary was on her 
-way to Stirfang on a visit lo her son, to seize hcr at the 
be^ of a body of eight hundred horse, and to carfy her 
tfl^ Dunbar, where he forced her to yield to his purposes 
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It waH then thought by the {ieople that the Uiea^ute of 
his cnmes was ecanplete, and that he who was supposed 
to have tnutdered the queen’s husband, and to have of- 
fered violence to her person, could expect no mercy but 
they were astohished upon finding, instead of disgrace, 
that Bothwell was taken into more than farmer fiivour ; 
and, to crown all) that he was married to the queen, 
havmg divorced his own wife to procure this umon 
This was a fatal alliance to Mary, and the people 
were now wound up by the complication of her folhes, 
to pay very little deference to her authority The pro- 
testant teachers, who had great power, had long borne 
great animosity towards her, the opinion of her guilt 
was by their means more widely diffused, and made the 
deeper impression The principal nobility met at Stir- 
ling, and an association was soon formed for protecting 
the young pnnce, and punishing the king’s murderers 
Lord Hume was the Hrst in arms, and, with a body of 
eight hundred horse, he suddenly surrounded the queen 
and Bothwell m the castle of Borthwick They found 
means, however, to make their escape, and Bothwell, at 
the head of a few forces, meeting the associators withm 
about SIX miles of Edinburgh, was obliged to capitulate, 
while Mary was conducted by the prevailmg par^ iutp 
Edmbui^h, amidst the insults and reproaches of the 
pulace Thence she was sent a prisoner to the df 
Lochleven, situated in a lake of that name, where she 
suffered all the severities of an unkind keeper, and tuf 
upbraiding conscience, with a feeling heart Botj^pNiU 
was more fortunate, he fled, during the conferenc^^m* 
attended, to Dunbar; and fittmg out- a few small (^ips 
m that port, he subsisted among the Orkdcys for smne 
time by piracy Being pursued thither, and his dO'- 
mestics taken, who inade a full discovery of his 
he escaped m mt open boat so Denmark, tjrhere he was 
thrown tnto la^on, lost his senses, and died miserably 
about ten years aftefwards 

D 2 
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In this situation, Mary was not entirely without pro- 
tection and friends Elizabeth, ^ho now saw her rival 
entirely humbled, began to relent , she reflected on the 
precarious state of rojal grandeur, and the danger ot 
encouraging rebellious subjects , she therefore sent sir 
Nicholas Thiogmorton as her ambassador to Scotland, 
to interpose m the queen s behalf, but the associated 
lords thought proper to deny him, after several affected 
delays, all access to Mary s person However, though 
he could not confer with her, he procured hci the best 
terms with the rebellious lords that he could , which 
were, that she should resign the ciuwn m favour of her 
infant son, that she should nominate the earl of Murray 
(who had fiom the beginning testified a hatred to lord 
Damlcy) regent of the kingdom, and, as he was then m 
France, that she should appoint a council till his arrival 
Mary could not think of resigning all power, without a 
plentiful effusion of tears , but at last signed what was 
brought to her, even without inspection In conse- 
quence of this forced resignation, the young prince was 
proclaimed king, undei the title of James the Sixth 
The queen had now no hopes but from the kindness of 
the carl of Murray , but even in that respect she was 
disappointed the earl, upon Ins return, instead of com- 
forting her, loaded her with reproaches, which reduced 
her almost to despair 

The calamities of the great, even though de- 
A D serv ed, seldom fail of creating pity, and procuring 
1568 friends Mary, h} her charms and promises, had 
engaged a young gentleman, whose name was 
George Douglas, to assist her in escaping from the place 
where she whs confined and this he effected, by con- 


veying^ her in disguise m a small boat, rowed by him- 
self, ishore It was now that, fh€j,news of her enlarge- 
being spread abroad^ all the loyalty of the people 
seemed to revive As Bothwell was nq longer asso- 
ciated in hci cause, many of the nobility, who expected 
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to succeed him in favour, signed a bond of association for 
her defence , and in^a few days she saw herself at the 
head of six thousand men 

The earl of Murray was not slow in assemblmg his 
forces , and* although hu> army was inferior in number 
to that of the queen of Scots, he boldly took the field 
against her A battle ^as fought at Langside near 
Glasgow, which was decisive in his favour, and he 
seemed to merit victory by his clemency after the action 
Mary, now totally ruined, fled to the southward from 
the field of battle with gieat precipitation, and came 
with a few attendants to the borders of England, where 
she hoped for protection from Elizabeth With this 
hope she embarked on board a fishing-boat in Galloway, 
and landed the same day at Workington in Cumberland, 
about thirty miles distant from Carlisle, whence she 
immediately dispatched a messenger to London, craving 
protection, and desiring liberty to visit the queen Eli- 
zabeth, being informed of her misfortunes and retreat, 
deliberated tor some tune upon the proper methods of 
proceeding, and resolved at last to act in a friendly yet 
cautious manner She immediately sent orders to lady 
Scrope (sister to the duke ot Norfolk), who lived in that 
neighbouihood, to attendr on the queen of Scots , and 
soon after dispatched lord Scrope himself, and sir 
Francis Knollcs, to pay her all possible respect Not- 
withstanding these marks of distinction, the queen re- 
fused to admit Maiy into her presence, until she had 
cleared her charactei from the many foul aspersions 
with which it was stained It might, perhaps, have been 
Elizabeth’s duty to protect, and not to examine her royal 
fugitive However, she acted entirely under the direc- 
tion of hei council, who observed, that if the crimes of 
the Scottish princess w€re really so great'as they were 
represented, the treating her jvith friendship would but^ 
give them a sanction, if she should be found guiltless 
upon trial, every enterprise which friendship should in- 
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spire Ih her defence, would be considered as laudable 
and glorious 

Maiy Avas now, though reluctantly, obliged to admit 
her ancient rival as an umpire in her cause , and the 
accusation was readily undertaken by Murray the regent, 
who expected to remove so powerful an assistant as 
Elizabeth, by the atrociousne^/s of Mary’s offences This 
extraordinary conference, respecting the conduct of a 
foreign queen, was managed at i York, three commis- 
sioners being appointed by Elizabeth, seven by the queen 
of Scots, and five by the regent, among whom he him- 
self was included These conferences were carried on 
for some time at the placq first appointed , but, after a 
while, Elizabeth, either unwilling to decide, as she 
would thus give up the power she was now possessed 
of, or perhaps desirous of throwing all possible light 
upon Mary’s conduct, ordered the commissioners to con- 
tinue their conferences at Hampton-court, where they 
were spun out by affected delays Whatever might 
have been the cause of protracting this conference in the 
begimung, is not known, but many of the proofs of 
Mary’s guilt, which were suppressed at York, made 
their appearance before the board at Hampton-court 
Among other proofs, were riany letters and sonnets 
written in Mary’s own hand to Bothwell, in which she 
discovers her knowledge of Damley’s intended murder, 
and her contrivance to marry Bothwell, by pretending 
a forced compliance These papers, it must be owned, 
are not free from the suspicion of forgery , yet the rea- 
sons for their authenticity seem to prevail However 
this be, die proofs of Mary’s guiH appearing stronger, 
it was thou^t {uroper to engage her advocates to give 
answavs to them , but they, contrary to expectation, re- 
fujlii^ alleging that, as Maiy A^as^ a sovereign prmcess, 
^Jihe could not be subject to any tribunal , not eonsider- 
Ing that the aim of this conference was npt punishment, 
but reconciliation , that it was not to tiy Mary in order 
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i6 mflict penaltiea^ but to know whethov sbe was<worthy 
of Eliza^th’s fnendship and protection Instead of 
nttem]^ing to justify her conduct, the queen of Scots 
laboured nothing so much as to obtam an interview with 
Elizabeth, (onscious that heronsinuations, arts, and ad- 
dress, of all which she was a perfect mistress, would be 
sufficient to persuade her royal sister, and stand in place 
of innocence But as s£e still persisted m a resolution 
to make no defence^ this demand was finally refused 
her She continued, however, to demand Elizabeth’s 
protection , she desired that either she might be assisted 
m her endeavours to recover her authonty, or that liberty 
should be given for her retiring into France, there to 
make trial of the fnendship of other prmces But Eli- 
zabeth, sensible of the danger which attended either of 
these proposals, was secretly resolved to detain her m 
captivity, and she was accordingly sent to Tutbury- 
castle, in the county of St^ord, where she was put under 
the custodj^of the earl of Shrewsbury there she gave 
her royal prisoner hopes of one day coming into favour, 
and that, unless her own obstinacy prevented, an accom- 
modation might at last take place 

But this unhappy woman was fated to, nothing but 
misfortunes , and those hopes of accommodation which 
she had been taught to expect were still put off by some 
sinister accident The factions of her own subjects in 
Scotland tended not a little to alarm the jealousy of 
Elizabeth, and mcrease the rigours of Maiy’s confine- 
ment The regent of Scotland, who had b^n long her 
inveterate enemy, happenmg to be assassinated, in re- 
venge of a private mjury, by a gentlmnai^ of the name 
of Hamilton, upon his death the kmg^pm relapsed into 
its former anarchy Mary’s party once more assembled, 
md. became masters ef Edinburgh They even, ventured 
to approach the borders of England, where they cqpi- 
mitted smne disorders, wfiieh called upon the vigilance 
of Elizabelh to suppress She quickly sent an army 
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commanded by the earl of Sussex , who, entenng Scot^ 
land, severely chastised the partisans of the captive queen, 
under a pretence that they had offended his mistress by 
harbouring English rebels 

But the cfesigns and arts of Elizabeth did not rest 
here while she kept up the most friendly correspon- 
dence with Mary, and the most warm protestations of 
sincerity passed between them,^ she was far from either 
assisting her cause, or yet from rendering it desperate 
It was her interest to keep the factions in Scotland still 
alive, to restrain the power of that restless and trouble- 
some nation for this purpose she weakened the revivmg 
party of the queen by tedious negotiations and other arts, 
and in the mean tipie procured the earl of Lenox to be 
appointed regent, in the room of Murray 

This attempt, which promised to be favourable to 
Mary, proved thus unsuccessful, as well as another which 
was concerted near the plaqe of her captivity The 
duke of Norfolk was the only peer who ftijoyed that 
highest title of nobility in England , and the qualities 
of his mind coriesponded to his high station Bene- 
ficent, afifable, and generous, he had acquired the affec- 
tions of the people, and yet, fiom his moderation, he 
had never alarmed the jealousy ,of his sovereign He 
was at this time a widower , and being of a suitable age 
to espouse the queen of Scots, her own attractions, as 
well as his interests, made him desirous of the match 
But the obtaining Elizabeth’s consent, previous to their 
nuptials, was considered as a circumstance essential to 
his aims While he made 'almost all the nobility of 
England con^dants to his passion, he never had the pru- 
dence, or the courage, to open his full intentions to the 
queen hemelf On the contrary, m order to suppress 
the suvpwies that were currently reported, he spoke con- 
temptuoii^ly of Mary to Elizabeth , bfiirmed that his 
estetes in England were of more value than the revenue 
of the whole kingdom, and declared that, when he 
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amused himself m his own tennis-coui^ at Norwich, he 
was a more magmficent prince than a Scottish king. 
This duplicity only served to inflame the queen’s suspi- 
cions , and, finding that she gave his profe^ons no great 
degree of credit, he retired from the cowk in disgust 
Repenting, however, soon after this measure, he 
A D resolved to return, with a view of regaining the 
1569 queen’s good graces, but on the way he was 
stopped by a. messenger from the queen, and 
soon committed to the Tower, under the custody of sir 
Henry Nevil 

But the duke of Norfolk was too much beloved by 
his partisans in the north, to be confined without an 
effort made for his release The eark of Westmorland 
and Northumberland had prepared measures for a re- 
bellion had communicated their intentions to Mary 
and her ministers , had entered into a correspondence 
with the duke of Alv% governor of the Low-Countries, 
and had obtained his promise of men and ammunition 
But the vigilance of Elizabeth’s mimsters was not to be 
eluded orders were immediately sent for their appear- 
ance at court, and now the insurgent lords, perceiving 
their schemes discovered, were obliged to begin their 
revolt before matters were entirely prepared for its 
openmg They accordingly published a manifesto, m 
which they alleged that no injury wa^intended against 
the queen, to whom they vowed unshaken allegiance , 
but that their sole aim was to re-establish the religion of 
their ancestors, to remove all evil counsellors from 
about the queen’s person, and to restore the duke of 
Norfolk to his liberty and the queen’s favour Their 
number amoimted to four thousand foot, and sixteen 
hundred horse , and they expected to be jomed by all 
the catholics in Englsnd But they soon foundi; them- 
selves miserably undeceived , the queen’s conduct had 
acquired the general good-will of the people, and she 
now perceiv'ed that her surest support was the justice 
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of ban Mtums The duke of Norfolk himsejf, for whose 
sake they had revolted, used every method that his cir- 
cuiDstaaces would permit, to assist and support the 
queep , the musurgents were obliged to retire before her 
forces to Illxham, and hearmg that reinforcements 
were upon their inarch to jom the royal araiy, they found 
no other expedient but to disperse themselves without 
a blow Northumberland fled mto Scotland, and was 
confined by the regent m the castle of Lochleven 
Westmorland, after attempting to excite the Scots to 
revolt, was obliged to escape mto Flanders, where he 
fpund protection This rebellion was followed by an- 
other, led on by Leonard Dacres, but with as little suc- 
cess Some severrUes were used against these revolters, 

and it IS said that no less than eight hundred persons 
suflered by the hands of the executioner on this occasion 
The queen was so well pleased with the duke's 
A. D behaviour, that she nov^released him from the 
lfi70. Tower, and allowed him to return home, only 
* ^ exacting a promise from him, not to proceed in 
his* pretensions to the queen of Scots 

Cut the queen’s confidence was fatal to this brave 
but undesigmng nobleman He had scarcely been re- 
leased a year, when new projects were set on foot by 
the enemies of the queen and the refoimed religion, se- 
cretly fomented hy Rodolphi, an instrument of thb court 
of Rome, and the bishop of Ross, Mary’s mmister in Eng- 
land It was concerted by them that Norfolk should 
renew his designs upon M^, to which it was probable 
he was prompted by passion and this nobleman enter- 
mg mto their schemes, he, from being at first only am- 
bitious^ now became criminal It was mutually 
A D agreed, therefore, that the duke should enter 
1671 lizito sdl Mary’s miarests? while on the other 
c hand, the duke of j^lva pronused to transport a 
body of SIX thousand foot, and four thoussmd horse, to 
join Norfolk as soon as he should be ready to begin 
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This scheme unus so semretly laid, that it had hidierto 
entirely escaped the^ vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of 
her secretary Cecil, who now bore the title of lord Bur- 
leigh It was found out merely by aci^ent, for the 
duke, having sent a sum of money to lord Hemes, one of 
Mary’s partisans in Scotland, omitted trustmg the liervant 
with the contents of hjs message , and he findmg, by 
the weight of the bag, that it contamed a larger sum than 
the duke mentioned 4o him, began to mistrust some plot, 
and brought the money, with the duke’s letter, to the se* 
cretaiy of state It was by the artifices of that great 
statesman that the duke’s servants were brought to make 
a full confession of their master's g^ilt , and the bishop 
of Ross soon after, findu^ thewhole*discovered, did not 
scruple to confirm their testimony The duke was in- 
stantly committed to the Tower, and ordered to 
A D prepare for his tnal Ajury of twenty-five peers 

1572 unanimously passed sentence upon him , and the 
queen, four months after, reluctantly signed the 
warrant for his execution He died with great calmness 
and constancy and though he cleared himself of any 
disloyal intentions against the queen’s authority, he ac- 
knowledged the justice of the sentence •by which he 
suffered A few months after, the earl of Northum- 
berl^d, being delivered up by the regent, underwent 
a similar trial, and was brought 4o the scaffold for 
his rebellion All these ineffectual struggles m Ihvour 
of the unfortunate queen of Scots seemed only to nvet 
the chains of her confinement , and she now found relief 
only m the resources of her own mind, which distress 
had contnbuted to soften, refine, and impfbve. Hence- 
forth she contmued for many years a psecanous depend- 
ent on Elizabeth’s suspicions , and only waited finrsome 
new effort of her adherents, to receive that fate which 
political and not m^ful motives seemed to suspend 
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CHAP III 

ELIZABETH ^coniinubd ) 

A D 1572—1603 

Having thus fai attended the que^ of Scotland, whose 
conduct and misfortunes make such a distinguished 
figure m this reign, we now return to some transac- 
tions, prior in point of time, but of less consideration 
In the beginning of this reign, the Huguenots, or re- 
formed party in Frince, were obliged to call in the pro- 
tection of the English , and, in order to secure their 
confidence, as they were possessed of the greatest part 
of Normandy, they offered (in 1562) to put Havre de 
Grace into the queen’s hands , a proffer which she im- 
mediately accepted She wisely considered, that, as 
that port commanded the mouth of the rivet Seme, it 
was of much greater importance than Calais , and she 
could thus have the French still in her power Accord- 
ingly three thousand English took possession of Havre, 
under the command of sir Adrikn Poiumgs, and an 
equal number landed at Dieppe The latter plac^was 
found so little capable of defence, that it was soon 
abandoned but Havre was retained until the summer 
of the following year It was fiercely assaulted by the 
French but it felt a severer enemy within its walls , 
for the plague had made its wa^ into the town, and com- 
mitted such Khvoc among the soldiers, that a hundred 
were commonly seen to die of it m one day The gar- 
rison beiqg thus dispirited, and diminished to fifteen 
hundredfmfen, finding the French indefatigable m their 
apfiroaches, were obliged to /’apitulate, and thus the 
English lost all hopes of making another establishment 
m thd kingdom of France This misfortune was pro- 
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ductive of one still more dreadful to the nation , for the 
English army carried back the plague with them to 
London, which made such ravages, that twenty thousand 
persons died there in one year 

This, if* we except the troubles raised upon the ac- 
count of Mary, seems to have been the only disaster 
that, for thirty years, <;ontributed to disturb the peace 
of this reign Elizabeth, ever vigilant, active, and reso- 
lute, attended to the slightest alarms, and repressed 
them before they were capable of producmg their effect 
Her frugality kept her independent, and her dissimula- 
tion made her beloved The opinion of the royal prero- 
gative was such, that her commands were obeyed as sta- 
tutes , and she took care that her* parliament should 
never venture to eircumscribe her power In her 
schemes of government she was assisted by lord Bur- 
leigh, and sir Nicholas Bacon, two of the most able mi- 
nisters that ever directed the affairs of England but 
while she committed to them all the drudgery of duty, 
Robert Dudley, earl of Leieester, engrossed all her fa- 
vour, and seemed all the avenues to preferment All 
requests were made through him , and nothing given 
away without his consent and approbation . His ments, 
however, were by no means adequate to his successes , 
he was weak, vain, and boastful , but these quahties did 
no injury to the state, as his two co-adjutors were 
wiUiug, while he mamtained all the splendour of 
office, to secure to themselves the more sohd emolu- 
ments 

During this peaceable and umform government, 
England furnishes few materials for hu^ry Whde 
France was tom with internal convulsions , while above 
ten thousand ^f the Huguenots were massacred m^pne 
night, in cool blood, *on the feast of St Bartholomew, at 
Paris , while the inhabit^ts of the Low-Countnes had 
shaken ofi^the Spanish yoke, and were bravely vmdicat- 
ing their rights and their religion , while all the rest of 
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Buroipe were teemmg with plots, seditions, and craelty, 
the Bngluh, under their wise queen, were enjoying ^ 
the benefits of peace, extending commerce, improving 
manufactures, and settmg an example of arts and learning 
to all the rest of the world Except the small part, there- 
fore, which Elizabeth took m foreign transactions, there 
scarcely passed any occurrence , which requires a parti- 
cular detail « 

Thm« had for some time arisen disg^ts between the 
court of England and that of Spam Elizabeth’s rejec- 
tum of the suit of Philip might probably have given nse 
to diese disgusts, and Mary’s claiming the protection 
of that monarch tended to widen the breach This be- 
gan, as usual, on uach side, with petty hostibties, the 
Spaniards on their part, had sent into Ireland a body of 
sev^ hundred of their* nation and Italians, who built a 
fort there, but were soon cut off to a man, lofd Grey 
On the other hand, the English, under the conduct of sir 
Francis Drake, assaulted the Spaniards m the place 
where they deemed themselves most secure — in the New 
W orld Ilus was the first Englishman who sailed round 
the globe, and the queen was so well pleased witli his 
valour and success, that she accepted a banquet from him 
at Deptford, on board the ship v>hich had achieved so 
memorable a voyagfe 

In this manner, while hostihtieS were daily multiply- 
ing between SpEm '’and England, and while the power 
of Spam, and the monarch’s inclinations were very for- 
midable to the queen, she begfan to look out for an alli- 
ance that might support her gainst such a dangerous 
adversary The duke of Anjou had long made preten- 
sions to Elizaboth, and though she was near twenty- 
fivq^ysMiremlder than that prince, he too](|^ romlutiou 
to prg£ir hie smt m person, and paid her a tfwit in secret 
at4»reenwicb It tqipears t^^t, diough his figure was 
otBfc advantageous, his address was pleasing The queen 
wdeied her ministers to foe the terms of the contract , a 
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day was appointed for the solemnization Of the nuptials, 
and every thing seeiped to speak an apiffoachn^ umon. 
But Elizabeth could not be induced, as that event ap- 
peared to approach, to change her condition , she was 
doubtful, inresolute, and melancholy, she was observed 
to pass several nights without any sleep, till at last her 
settled habits of pinidenQe prevailed over her ambition, 
and the duke of Anjou was dismissed 

The queen, thus depnving herself of a foreign ally 
looked for approbation and assistance from her own sub- 
jects at home Yet even here she was not without num- 
berless enemies, who either hated her for religion or 
envied her for success There were several conspira- 
cies formed against her life, many ef which were im- 
puted to the intrigues of the queen of Scots , at least it 
IS certain that her name was used in all Heniy Percy, 
eail of Northumberland, brother to the peer -who h^ 
been beheaded some years before, and Philip Howard, 
earl of Arundel, son of the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, 
fell under suspicion, and the latter was, by order of 
council, confined to his own house Francis Throgmor- 
ton, a private gentleman, was committed to custody, on 
account of a lettei which he had written to 4he queen of 
Scots, and shortly after confessing his guilt, he was con- 
demned and executed Soon after, William Pany, a 
catholic gentleman, who had on a former occasion re- 
ceived the queen’s pardon, was found engfaged m a des- 
perate conspiracy to assassinate his sovereign and bene- 
factor He had consulted upon the justice and expedi- 
ency of this vile measure both with the pcqie’s nuncio 
and legate, who exhorted him to perseverW m his reso- 
luticm, and extremely applauded his des^ He th^e- 
fore associated^ himself with one Nevil, who entered zea- 
lously mto the drai^ , and it was determined to shoot 
the queen, while she wa^ taking the air on hon^[>adc< 
But whilq they were watching an oppotHimty firr the 
execution of their purpose, the earl of Westmmiaad 
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to die m exite ; and as Nevil was next heir 
to tlie family, he began to entertamjhopes, that, by doing 
smne acceptable service to the queen, he might recover 
the estate and honours which h^ been forfeited by the 
rebellion of the last earl He betrayed the*whole con- 
spiracy to the ministers , and Parry, being thrown into 
prison, confessed the guilt both to them, and to the jury 
who tried him He was shortly after condemned and 
executed * 

These attempts, which were entirely set on foot by 
the catholic party, served to increase the seventy of tlie 
laws against them Popish priests wei e banished , those 
who harboured or relieved them were declaied guilty 
of felony, and msfiiy were executed in consequence of 
this severe edict Nor was the queen of Scots hcrsdf 
without some share of the punishment She was re- 
moved from the care of the ewl of Shrewsbury, who had 
always been indulgent to his prisoner, particularly with 
regard to air and exercise , and she was committed to the 
custody of sir Amias Paulet, and sir Drue Drury, men 
of honour, but inflexible and ngid m their care and at- 
tention 

These conspiracies served to prepare the way for 
Mary’s rum, whose greatest misfortunes proceeded la- 
ther from the violence of her friends than the malignity 
of her enemies Elizabeth’s ministers had long 
A D been waitmg for some signal instance of the cap- 
1586 tive queen’s enmity, which they could easily con- 
vert into treason, and this was not long wanting 
John Ballard, a popish priest, arho had been bred in the 
Englidi sentmary at Rheims, resolved to compass the 
death of a queen whom he considered as the enemy of 
his and, with that gloomy resolution, he came 

over iifl|Hhi|f,limi1 in the disguise of a soldier, with the 
asaullHffhnatne ^f captam Fortescue He bent his en- 
delneanrs to bnng about at once the project oj an assas- 
an insurrection, and an invasion Ihe first 
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person he addressed himself to was Anthony Babmgton, 
of Dethick, in the county of Derby, a young gentleman 
of good family, and possessed of a veiy plentiful fortune • 
This person had been long remarkable for his zeal m 
the catholic, cause, and his attachment to the captive 
queen He, therefore, came readily mto the plot, and 
procured the concurrence and assistance of some other 
associates m this dangerous undertaking , Barnwell, a 
person of a noble family in Ireland , Chamock, a gentle- 
man of Lancashire , Abington, whose father had been 
coffeicrtothe household, and, chief of all, John Savage, 

A man of desperate fortune, who had served m the Low 
Countries, and came into England under a vow to de- 
stroy the queen He indeed did not seem to desire any 
associate in the bold enterprise, and refused for some 
time to permit any to share with him m what he esteem- 
ed his s^ieatest glory He challenged the whole to him- 
st If, and it was f^itli some difficulty that he was mduced 
lo depart from his preposterous ambition The next 
step was to apprize Mary of the conspiracy formed in 
her fdvoui , and this they effected by conveying their 
letteis to her (by means of a brewer that supplied the 
family with ale) through a chmk in the wall of her 
apai tment In these, Babmgton informed her of a de- 
sign laid foi a foreign invasion, the plan of an insuirec- 
tion at home, the scheme for her deliverance, and the 
conspiracy for assassinating the usurper, by six noble 
gentlemen, as he termed them, all of them his private 
friends, who, from the zeal which they bore to the ca- 
tholic cause and her majesty’s service, would undertake 
the tragical execution To these Mary replied, that 
she approved highly of the design , that the gentlemen 
might expect all the rewards which it should ever be in 
her power to confer, and that the death of Elizabeth was 
d necessary circumstance, previous to any farther attempts • 
either for her deliverance or tlie intended insurrection 
Such was tTie scheme laid by the conspirators , and 
voi ir t 
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nothing seemed so certain as its secrecy and its success 
But they were all miserably deceived , the active and 
•sagacious mmisters of Elizabeth were pnvy to it in eveiy 
stage of its growth, and only retarded their discoveiy 
till the meditated guilt was ripe for punishment and con- 
viction Ballard was actually attended by one Maude, 
a catholic piiest, who was a spy in pay with Walsing- 
ham, secretary of state One *Polly, another of his spies, 

had found means to insinuate himsplf among the conspi- 
rators, and to give an exact account of their proceedings 
Soon after, one Giffard, a pnest, came over, and disco- 
vering the whole conspiracy to the bottom, made a ten- 
der of his service to Walsmgham It was he that pio- 
cured the letters <to be conveyed thiough the wall to the 
queen, and received her answers, but he had always 
taken care to shew them to the secretaiy of state, wlio 
had them deciphered, and took copies of them all 
The plot being thus ripe for exeoulfon, and the evi- 
dence against the conspirators incontestable, Walsing- 
ham resolved to suspend their punishment no longei A 
warrant was accordingly issued out foi the apprehend- 
ing of Ballard, and this giving the alaim to Babington, 
and the rest of the conspiratois, they coveicd themselves 
with vanous disguises, and endeavoured to keep them- 
selves concealed But they were soon discovert d, 
thrown into prison, and brought to tiial In their exa- 
mination, they contradicted each other, and the leadeis 
were obliged to make a full confession of the tiuth 
Fourteen were condemned and executed, seven of whom 
died acknowledging their ^rime 

The execution of these wretched men only prepared 
the way for one of still greater importance, iii which a 
captKKf^ queen was to submit to the unjust decisions of 
thote who had no right, but tha^ of power, to condemn 
*her Though all England was acquainted with the de- 
tection of Babington’s conspiracy, every g, venue to the 
.’'jlildbrtunate Mary was so strictly guarded, that she re- 
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mamed m utter ignorance of the whole matter But her 
astonishment was equal to her anguish, when sir Thomas 
Gorges, by Elizabeth’s order, came to inform her of the 
fate of her unhappy confederates She was at that time 
mounted on horseback, going to hunt , and was not per- 
mitted to return to her former place of abode, but con- 
ducted from one gentlem$in’s house to another, till she 
was lodged in Fothenngay-castle, m Northamptonshiref 
where the last scene of her miserable tragedy was to be 
performed 

The council of England was divided in opinion about 
the measures to be taken agamst the queen of Scots 
Some members proposed, that, as her health Was very 
infirm, her life might be shortened by cTose confinement, 
and the carl of Leicester advised that she should be 


dispatched by poison , but the majority insisted on her 
being put to death by legal process Accordingly a 
commission was issued for forty-one peers, with five 
judges, or the major part of them, to try and pass sen- 
tence upon Mary, daughtei and heir of James the Fifth, 
king of Scotland, commonly called queen of Scots, and 
dowager of France 

Thirty-six of these commissioners, arriving at the 
castle of Fothermgay, presented her with a letter from 
Elizabeth, commanding her to submit to a trial for her 
late conspiracy Mary perused the letter with gieat 
composure, and, as she had long foreseen the danger 
that hung over her, received the intelligence without 
emotion or astonishment She said, however, that she 
wondered the queen of England should command her as a 
subject, who was an independent sovereign, an'd a queen 
like herself She would never, she said,*stoop to any 


condescension which would lessen her dignity, or pieju- 
dice the claims of hqr posterity The laws of E 
she observed, were unknown* to her , she was dft 
of counsel , aor could she conceive who were to 
peers, as she had but one equal in the kingdom 
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added, that, instead of enjoying the protection of the 
laws of England, which she had hoped to obtain, she had 
been confined in prison ever since her arrival m fhe 
kingdom , so that she derived neither benefit nor secu- 
nty from them When the commissioners- pressed hei 
to subnut to the queen’s pleasure, otherwise they would 
proceed against her as contuipacious, she declared she 
#rould rather suffer a thousand deaths than own herself 
a subject to any prince on earth that, however, she 
was ready to vindicate herself in a full and free pailia- 
ment , as, for aught she knew, this meeting was devised 
against her life, on purpose to take it away with a pre- 
text of justice She exhorted them to consult their own 
consciences, and to remember that the theatre of the 
world was much more extensive than that of the king- 
dom of England At length the vice-chambeilam Hat- 
ton vanquished her objections, by representing that she 
injured her reputation by avoiding a trial, in which hei 
innocence might be proved to the satisfaction of all 
mankind This observation made such an impression 
upon her, that she agreed to plead, if they would admit 
and allow her protest, of disallowing all subjection 
This, however, they refused , but they satisfied her, b\ 
entering it upon record , and «thus they proceeded to a 
tnal 

The principal charge against her was uiged 
Oct 14, by serjeant Gaudy, who accused her of know- 
1586 mg, approving, and consenting to, Babington’s 
conspiracy This charge was suppoited by 
Bnbington’s confession , b_, the copies which were taken 
of their ctnrespondence, m which her approbation of the 
queen’s murder was expressly declared , by the evidence 
of hojMlwn secretaries, Nau a Frenchman, and Curie a 
Si ^pp feian, who swore that she received the letters of that 
uconii^prator, and that they had answered them by her 
^rs These allegations were corroborated by the tes- 
Proy of Ballard and Savi^, to whom Babington had 
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ahewn some letters, declaring them to have cdme froni 
the captive queen To these charges Mary made a sen- 
sible and resolute defence , she saiil, Babington’s con- 
fession was produced by his fears of the torture, whicli 
was really me case she alleged that the letters were 
forgeries , and she defied her s^retaries to persist in 
their evidence, if brought ftito her presence She owned, 
indeed, that she had psed her best endeavours to reco- 
ver her liberty, which was only pursuing the dictates of 
nature , but as for harbouring a thought against the life 
of the queen, she treated the idea with horror In a 
letter which was read during the trial, mention was 
made of the earl of Arundel and Ips brothers On 
hearing their names, she shed a flood of tears, exclaim- 
ing, “ Alas ' what hath the noble house of Howard en- 
dured for my sake She took occasion also to observe, 
th«it this letter might have been a base contrivance of 
Walsingham, who had frequently practised both against 
her life and that of her son W alsmgham, thus accused, 
lose up, and protested that his heart was free from ma- 
lice , that he had never done any thing unbecoming an 
honest man in his private capacity, nor aught unworthy 
ol the place he occupied in the state Ma^ declared 
hciselt satisfied of his innocence, and begged he would 
give as little credit to the malicious accusations of her 
enemies, as she now gave to the reports which shp had 
heaid to his prejudice 

Whatever might have been this queen’s offences, it is 
certain that her treatment was very severe She desired 
to be put in possession of such notes as she Jiad taken 
preparative to her trial , but this wt||8 refused her She 
demanded a copy of her protest , but her request was 
not complied with she even required an advocate to 
plead her cause agaltist so many learned lawyers as Ka^ 
undertaken to urge her accui^tions , but all her demands 
were rejectefl , and, after an adjournment of some d^s, 
sentence of death pronounced against her uf 
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Star-chamber in Westminster, all the commissioners 
except two being present At the same time a declara- 
tion was published by the commissioners, impl 3 nng, that 
the sentence against her did in no wise dero^te from the 
title and honour of James, king of Scotland, son to the 
attainted queen 

Though the condemnation ^of a sovereign princess at 
a tribunal to which she owed no subjection, was an in- 
justice that must strike the most inattentive, yet 
Oct, 29, the parliament of England did not fail to approve 
1586 the sentence, and to go still farther, m presenting 
an address to the queen, desiimg that it might 
speedily be put iqto execution But Elizabeth still felt, 
or pretended to feel, a horror for such precipitate seve- 
nty She entreated the two houses to find some expe- 
dient to save her from the necessity of taking a step so 
repugnant to her inclination But at the same time she 
seemed to dread another conspiracy to assassinate her 
within a month , which probably was only an artifice of 
her ministers to increase her apprehensions, and, conse- 
quently, her desire of being nd of a rival that had given 
her so much disturbance The parliament, however, 
reiterated their solicitations, arguments, and entreaties , 
and even remonstrated, that mercy to the queen of 
Scots wal^ cruelty to them, her subjects, and her chil- 
dren Elizabeth affected to continue indexible, but at 
the same time permitted Mary’s sentence to be made 
public , and lord Buckhurst, and Beale, clerk to the 
council, were sent to the UT>happy queen to apprize her 
of the sentence, and of the popular clamour for its speedy 
execution ^ 

Upoijfe receiving this dreadful information, Mary 
seeraeUw way moved , b it insisted, that since her death 
^s'tlemanded by the Protestants', she died a martyi 
to^e catholic religion Sue said, that as the English 
embrued their hands m the blood of tlfbir own sove- 
8, It was not to be wondered qt that they exercised 
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their cruelty towards her She wrote her last leUer to 
Elirabeth, not demanding her life, which she now seemed 
willing to part with, but desiring that, after her enemies 
should be satiated with her innocent blood, her body 
might be Consigned to her servants, and conveyed to 
France, there to repose m a catholic country, with the 
sacred remains of her modier 

In the mean time, accounts of this extraordinary sen- 
tence were spread into all parts of Europe , and the 
king of France was among the foremost who attempted 
to avert the threatened blow He sent over Believre as 
an extraordinary ambassador, with a professed intention 
of interceding for the life of Mary But James of Scot- 
land, her son, was, as m duty obliged, still more press- 
ing in her behalf He dispatched Keith, a gentleman 
of his bed-chamber, with a letter to Elizabeth, conjur- 
ing her to spare the life of his parent, and mixing threats 
of vengeance in case of a refusal Elizabeth treated his 
icmonstrances with the utmost mdignation, and when 
the Scottish ambassador begged that the execution 
might be put off for a week, the queen answered with 
gi eat emotion, “No, not for an hour” Tlius Eliza- 
beth, when solicited by foreign princes to pardon the 
queen of Scots, seemed always disposed to proceed to 
extieimties against her , but when her ministers urged 
her to strike the blow, her scruples and her reluctance 
seemed to return 

Whether the queen was really sincere in her reluct- 
ance to execute Mary, is a question which, though 
usually given against her, 1 will not take u^on me to 
determine Certainly there were great arts used by her 
courtiers to determine her to the side of severity, as 
they had every thing|to fear from the resentment of 
Mary, in case of her succeeding to the throne Ac- 
cordingly the kingdom was mow filled with nunours of 
plots, treasons, and insurrections, and the queen was 
continually kept in alarm by fictitious dang^ She 
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therefore appeared to be in great terror and perplexity, 
she was observed to sit much alone, and to mutter to 
herself half-sentences, importing the difficulty and dis- 
tress to which she was reduced In this situation, she 
one day called her secretary, Davidson, whom she or- 
dered to draw out secretly the warrant for Mary’s exe- 
cution, informing him, that she intended to keep it by 
her in case any attempt should be made for the delivery 
of that princess She signed the warrant, and then com- 
manded it to be earned to the chancellor to have the 
seal affixed to it Next morning, however, she sent 
two gentlemen successively to desire that Davidson 
-would not go to the chancellor, until she should see 
him , but the secretary telhng her that the warrant had 
been already sealed, she seemed displeased at his pre- 
cipitation Davidson, who probably wished to see the 
sentence executed, laid the affair before the council, 
who unanimously resolved, that the warrant should be 
immediately put in execution, and promised to justify 
DdVidson to the queen Accordingly, the fatal instru- 
ment was delivered to Beale, who summoned the no- 
blemen to whom it was directed, namely, the earls of 
Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, and^Cumberland , and these 
together set out for Fothenngay-castle, accompanied 
by two executioners, to dispatch their bloody com- 
mission 

Mary heard of the arrival of her executioners, who 
ordered her to prepare for death by eight o’clock the 
next morning Without any alarm, she heard the 
death-wa|g[^ant read with her usual composure, though 
she could not help expressmg her surprise, that the 
queen of England should consent to her execution She 
even alMred her being privy tO(,any conspiracy against 
Eli^^m, by laying her hand upon a New Testament, 
bh happened to he on* the table She desired that 

' confessor might be permitted to attend her, which, 
Hrever, these zealots i:efused After the earls had 
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retired, she ate sparingly at supper, while she comf((^|ted * 
her attendants (who continued weeping and lamenting 
the fate of their mistress) with a cheerful countenance, 
telling them, they ought not to mourn, but to rejoice, at 
the prospect *of her speedy deliverance from a world of 
misery Towards the end of supper, she called in all 
her servants, and drank to them, they pledged her in 
order on their knees, and craved her pardon for any past 
neglect of duly She* craved mutual forgiveness, and 
a plentiful efbsion of tears attended this last solemn 
separation 

After this, she reviewed her will, and perused the in- 
ventory of her effects These she bequeathed to different 
individuals, and divided her money among her domes- 
tics, recommending them in letters to the king of France 
and the duke of Guise Then going to bed at her usual 
hour, she passed part of the night in umnterrupted re- 
pose, and, rising, spent the remainder in prayer and 
acts of devotion Towards mommg, she dressed herself 
in a rich habit of silk and velvet, the only one which she 
had reserved for this solemn occasion Thomas Andrews, 
the under sheriff of the county, then entering 
Feb 8, the room, informed her that the* hour was 

1587 come, and that he must attend her to the 
place of execution She replied, that she was 
ready, and, bidding her servants farewell, she proceeded, 
supported by two of her guards, and followed the sheriff 
with a serene composed aspect, with a long veil of linen 
on her head, and m her hand a crucifix of ivory In 
passing through a hall adjonung to her chamber, sir 
Andrew Melvil, master of her household, fetl upon his 
knees, and, shedding a flood of tears, lamented his mis- 
fortune m being doqmed to carry the news of her 
unhappy fate to Scotland “Lament not,” said she, 

“ but rather rejoice Mary Stuart will soon be freed 
from all hei* cares Tell my friends that I die constant 
m my religion, and firm in my affection and fiddity 
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to Gotland and France God forgive them that have 
long desired my end, and have thirsted for my blood as 
the hart panteth for the water-brook ' Thou, O God, 
who art truth itself, and perfectly understandest the in- 
most thoughts of my heart, knowest how ^eatly I have 
desired that the realms of Scotland and Finland might 
be united Commend me to my son, and assure him I 
have done nothing prejudicial to the state or the crown 
of Scotland Admonish him to ‘persevere in amity and 
friendship with the queen of England, and, for thy own 
part, do him faithful service And so, good Melvil, 
farewell, once again farewell, good Melvil, and grant 
the assistance of thy prayers to thy queen and thy mis- 
tress ” In this place she was received by the four noble- 
men, who with great difficulty were prevailed upon to 
allow Melvil, with her physician, apothecary, and two 
female attendants, to be present at her execution She 
then passed (the noblemen and the sheriff going befoie, 
and Melvil bearing up her train) into another hall, wheie 
was a scaffold elected and coveied with black As soon 
as she was seated, Beale began to read the wan ant foi 
hei execution Then Fletcher, dean ol Peterboiough, 
standing without the rails, repeated a long exhortation, 
which she desired him to forbear, as she was firmly re- 
solved to die in the catholic religion The room was 
crowded with spectators, who beheld her with pity and 
distiess, while her beauty, though dimmed by age and 
affliction, gleamed through her sufferings, and was still 
remarkable in this fatal 'moment The earl of Kent, 
observing that in her devotions she made frequent use 
of the crucifix, could not forbear reproving her, ex- 
horting her to^ave Christ in her heart, not in her hand 
She replied, with presence of mi^d, that it was difficult 
to hold such an object in her hand,* without feeling her 
heart touched for the suffenngs of him whom it repre- 
sented She now began, with the aid of heivtwo women, 
Upundress for the block, and the executioner also lent 
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hx8 hand to assist them She smiled, and said that she 
was not accustomed to undress herself before so large a 
company, or to be attended by such servants H«r 
women bursting into tears and loud exclamations of 
sorrow, she Aimed about to theip, pnt her finger upon 
her lips, as a sign of imposmg silence upon them , and, 
having given them her blessing, desired their prayers m 
return The two executioners kneeling, and asking her 
pardon, she said she forgave them, and all the authors of 
her death, as freely as she hoped forgiveness of her 
Maker, and once more made a solemn protestation of 
her innocence Her eyes were then covered with a 
Imen handkerchief, she laid herself down without any 
fear or trepidation, and when she had* recited a psalm, 
and repeated a pious ejaculation, her head was severed 
fioin her body at two strokes The executioner m- 
st<intly held it up to the spectators, streaming with 
blood, and agitated with the convulsions of death 
The dean of Peterborough alone exclaimed, “ So perish 
all Elizabeth’s enemies'” The earl of Kent replied 
Amen, while the rest of the spectators wept and sighed 
at this affecting spectacle, for flattery and zeal alike 
gave place to stronger and better emotions •Thus died 
Mary, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and the nine- 
teenth of her captivity — a princess unmatched in beauty, 
and unequalled in misfortunes In contemplating the 
contentions of mankind, we find almost ever both sides 
culpable Mary, who was stained with crimes that 
deserved pumshment, was put to death by a prmcess 
who had no right to inflict punishment on her equal 
It IS difficult to be certain of the true state *of Eliza- 
beth’s mind, when she received the first Account of the 
death of Mary Histoj'ians in general are willing to 
ascribe the extreme sorrow she testified on that occasion 
to falsehood and deep dissinvulation But where is the* 
necessity of sSKinbing to bad motives, what seems to pro- 
ceed from a more generous source’ There is nothing 
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more certain than that, upon hearing the news, she 
testified the utmost surprise and indignation Her 
countenance changed, her speech faltered and failed 
her, and she stood fixed for a long time in mute asto- 
nisWent When the first burst of sorrbw was over, 
she still persisted in her resentment against her minis- 
ters, none of whom dared to approach her She com- 
mitted Davidson to prison, and ordered him to be tned 
in the Star-chamber * for his misdemeanor He was 
condemned to impnsonment dunng the queen’s plea- 
sure, and to pay a fine of ten thousand pounds, in con- 
sequence of which he remained a long time in custody , 
and the fine, though it reduced him to want and beg- 
gary, was rigorously levied upon him It is likely, 
therefore, that Elizabeth was sincere enough in her 
anger for the fate of Mary, as it was an event likely to 
brand her reign with the character of cruelty , and 
though she might have desired her rival’s death, yet 
she must certainly have been shocked at the manner 
of It 

But the uneasiness the queen felt from this disagree- 
able forwardness of her ministry was soon lost in one 
much greater Philip, who had long meditated the dt- 
sti action of England, and whose extensive power gave 
him grounds to hope for success, now began to put his 
projects into execution The point on which he rested 
his gloiy, and the perpetual object of his schemes, 
was to support the catholic religion, and exterminate 
the Reformation The 'revolt of his subjects in the 
Netherlands mflamed his resentment against the Eng- 
lish, as "they had encouraged that insurrection, and 
assisted the revolters He bad, therefore, for some 
time been making preparations ^o attack England by a 
powerful invasion, and now every, part of his vast em- 
‘ pire resounded with the noise of armaments, and every 
art was used to levy supplies for that g^at^design The 
marquis of Santa Cruz, a sea officer of great reputation 
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and expel icnce, was destined to command the 
A u fleet, which consisted of a hundred and thirty 
1588 vessels, of a greater size than any that had been 
hitherto seen in Europe The duke of Parma 
was to conduct the soldiers, twenty thousand of whom 
were on board the fleet, and thirty-four thousand more 
were assembled m the Netherlands, ready to be trans- 
ported into England The most renowned nobility and 
princes of Italy and Spain were ambitious to share in 
the honour of this great enterpnse Don Amadeus of 
Savoy, Don John of Medicis, Gonzaga duke of Sabi- 
onetta, and others, hastened to join this great equip- 
ment, no doubt was entertained of its success, and it 
was ostentatiously styled the Invincible Armada It 
carried on board, beside the land-forces, eight thousand 
four hundred manners, two thousand galley-slaves, and 
two thousand six hundred and thirty great pieces of 
brass ordnance It was victualed for six months, and 
was attended with twenty smaller ships, called caravels, 
and ten salves 

Nothing could exceed the terror and consternation 
which all ranks of people felt m England upon news of 
this terrible Armada being under sail to invade them 
A fleet of not above thirty ships of war,* and those veiy 
small in comparison, was all that was to oppose it by 
sea, and as for resisting by land, that was supposed to 
be impossible, as the Spanish army was composed of 
men well disciplined, and long inured to danger The 
queen alone seemed undismayed in this threatening 
calamity she issued all her orders with tranquillity, 
animated her people to a steady resistance,* and the 
more to excite the martial spint of the nation, she ap- 
peared on horseback in the camp at Tilbury, exhorting 
the soldiers to their c^ty, and promising to share the 
same dangers and the same fate with them I my-> 
self,’ cried s^e, “ will be your general, your judge, and 
the lewarder of every one of youi virtues in the field 
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Your alacnty has already deserved its rewards, and, 
on the word of a prince, they shall be duly paid you 
Persevere then m your obedience to command, shew 
youi valour in the field, and we shall soon have a glo- 
rious victory over those enemies of my God, my king- 
dom, and mjapeople ” The soldiers with shouts pio- 
claimed their ardour, and oqly wished to be led on to 
conquest 

Nor were her preparations by sea driven on with less 
alacrity although the English fleet was much inferior 
in numbei and size of shipping to that of the enemy, 
yet it was much more manageable, the dexterity and 
courage of the mariners being greatly superioi Loid 
Howard of Effingham, a man of great couidge and 
capacity, as lord admiral, took on him the command of 
the navy Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most 
renowned seamen in Europe, served under him, while 
a small squadron, consisting of forty vessels, English 
and Flemish, commanded by lord Henry Seymour, lay 
off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Paima 
This was the prepaiation made by the English, while all 
the piotcstant powers of Europe regarded this enterprise 
as the ciitical event which was to decide for ever the late 
of their religion 

While the Spanish Aimada was preparing to sail, the 
admiral, Santa Cruz, died, as likewise the vice-admiral 
Pdliano, and the command of the expedition was given 
to the duke de Medina Sidonia, a person utterly inexpe- 
rienced m sea affairs, and this, in some measure, served 
to frustrate the design But some othei accidents also 
contributed to its failure Upon leaving the port of 
Lisbon, the Armada next day met with a violent tem- 
pest, which sunk some of the smallest of the shipping, 
and obliged the fleet to put bacSt mto harbour Aftei 
.some time spent m refitting^ they agam put to sea, where 
they took a fisherman, who gave them int^hgence that 
the English fleet, hearing of the dispersion of the Armada 
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m a storm, had retired into Plymouth harbour, and that 
most of the manners were discharged From this false 
intelligence, the Spanish admiral, instead of going 
directly to the coast of Flanders to take in the troops 
stationed the];e, as he had been instructed, resolved to 
sail to Plymouth, and destroy the shipjy|||[ laid up in 
that harbour But Effingham, the Englis^dmiral, was 
very well prepared to receiVe them, he had just weighed 
anchor, when he saw tjie Spanish Armada coming full 
sail towards him, disposed in the form of a half-moon, 
and sti etching seven miles from one extremity to the 
othei Howevei, the English admiral, Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobisht r, attacked the Armada at a distance, poui- 
ing in their broadsides with admirable dexterity They 
did not choose to engage the enemy more closely, be- 
cause they weie greatly inferior in the number of ships, 
guns, and weight of metal, nor could they pretend to 
board such lofty ships without manifest disadvantage 
However, two Spanish galleons were disabled and taken 
As the Armada advanced up the Channel, the English 
still followed and infested its lear, and their fleet con- 
tinually iiicieasing from ditterent ports, they soon found 
themselves in a capacity to attack the Spaniards moie 
nearly, and accordingly fell upon them while they wcie 
taking shelter in the port of Calais To increase then 
confusion, Howard took eight of his smaller ships, and, 
filling them with combustible materials, sent them, as if 
they had been fire-ships, one after the othei, into the 
midst of the enemy The Spaniards, taking them foi 
what they seemed to be, immediately took flight in 
great disordei , while the English, profiting^ by their 
panic, took or destroyed about twelve of the enemy’s 
ships • 

This was a fatal blo'iV to Spain the duke de Medina 
Sidonia, being thus driven to the coast of Zealand, held, 
a council of war, in which if was resolved that, as their 
ammunition liegan to fad, as then ships had received 
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great damage, and as the duke of Parma had refused to 
venture his army under their protection, tliey should 
return to Spam by sailing round the Orkneys, as the 
winds were contrary to his passage directly back Ac- 
cordingly they proceeded nortliward, and were followed 
by the Englgik fleet as’ far as Flamborough-head, where 
they were t^nbly shatteied by a storm Seventeen of 
the ships, having five tlioui^and men on board, were 
afterwards cast away upon the JVestem Isles and the 
coast of Ireland Of the whole Armada, three and 
fifty ships only returned to Spam, m a miserable condi- 
tion and the seamen as well as soldiers who remained, 
only served, by their accounts, to mtimida+e their coun- 
trymen from attempting to renew so dangerous an ex- 
pedition 

These disasters of the Spanish Armada seived only to 
excite the spirit and courage of the English to attempt 
invasions m then turn It would be endless to relate all 
the advantages obtained over the enemy at sea, where 
the captuie of every ship must have been made a sepaiate 
narrative, or their various descents upon different paits 
of the coast, which were attended with efiects too tran- 
sient for the page of history It is sufficient to observe , 
thot the sea-captains of that re}gn are still considered as 
the boldest and most entci prising set of men that England 
evei produced, and among this number we reckon oui 
Raleigh and Howard, our Drake, our Cavendish, and 
Hawkins The English navy then began to take the 
lead, and has since contipued irresistible m all parts of 
the ocean 

One o£, those who made the most signal figure iii 
these depredations upon Spam, was the young earl of 
Essex, a noblwnan of great bravery, generosity, and 
genius, and fitted, not only foi^the foremost ranks in 
war by his valour, but to conduct the intrigues of a 
court by his eloquence and' address But, with all these 
endowments both of body and mind, he Wanted pru- 
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dence, being impetuous, haughty, and totally meapable 
of advice or control The earl of Leicester had, died 
some time before, and now left room in the queen’s af- 
fections for a new favourite, which she was not long in 
choosing, since the merit, the braveiy, an^he popularity 
of Essex, were too great not to engag^her attention 
Elizabeth, though she rejected a husband, yet appeared 
always passionately d^irous of a lover, and flattery had 
rendered her so insensible to her want of beauty, and 
the depredations of age, that she still thought herself as 
powerful by her personal accomplishments as by her au- 
thority The new favourite was young, active, ambitious, 
witty, and handsome , in the field, and at court, he al- 
ways appeared with superior lustre In all the masques 
which were then performed, he and Elizabeth were ge- 
nerally coupled as partners, and although she was older, 
by thirty-four years, than the earl, her vanity overlooked 
the disparity, the world told her that she was young, 
and she herself was willing to think so This young 
carl’s interest in the queen’s aflections, as may naturally 
be supposed, promoted his interest in the state, and he 
conducted all things at his discretion But, young and 
inexperienced as he was, he at length began to fancy 
that the popularity he possessed, and the flatteries he 
received, were given to his merits and not to his favour 
His jealousy also of lord Burleigh, who was his only 
rival in power, made him still more intractable, and the 
many successes he had obtamed against the Spanup'ds 
increased his confidence In a debate before the queen, 
between him and Burleigh, about the choic^ of a go- 
vernor for Ireland, he was so heated in the argument, 
that he entirely forgot the rules both of duty and civihty 
He turned his back on the queen in a contemptuous 
manner, which so provoked her resentment, that she 
instantly gave him a box onithe ear||F Instead of recol- 
lecting himself, and making the submissions due to her 
sex and station, he clapped his hand to his sword, <md 
VOt II I 
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swore he would not bear such usage even from her fa- 
ther This offence, though very great, was overlooked 
by the queen , her partiality was so prevalent, that she 
reinstated him in his former favour, and her kind- 
A D ness se^ed to have acquired new fof ce from that 

1698 short interruption of anger and resentment The 
death also of his rival lord Burleigh, which hap- 
pened shortly alter, seemed to confirm his power 

But though few men weie possessed of Essex’s talents 
both for war and peace, yet he had not art enough to 
guaid against the intrigues of a court, his temper was 
too candid and open, and gave his enemies many ad- 
vantages over him At that time the earl of Tyrone 
headed the rebellious natives of Ireland , who, not yet 
thoroughly brought into subjection to the English, took 
every opportunity of making incursions upon the moie 
civilized inhabitants, and slew all they were able to 
overpowei To subdue these, was an employment that 
the earl thought worthy of his ambition , nor were his 
enemies displeased at thus removing a man from court, 
who obstructed all their private aims of preferment but 
it ended in his rum 

Essex, upon entering on his new command in 
A D Ireland, employed his fiiend, the earl of South- 

1699 ampton, who was long obnoxious to the queen, 
as general of horse, nor was it till after repeated 

orders from Elizabeth that he could be prevailed on to 
displace him This indiscretion was followed by ano- 
ther instead of attacking the insurgents in their grand 
retreat in^Ulster, he led his forces into the provmce of 
Munstei, where he only exhausted his strength, and lost 
his opportumty, against a people that submitted at his 
approach, but took up ams aga^n'when he retired It 
may easily be supposed that these miscarriages were 
urged by the eneiqies of Essex at home, but they had 
still greater reason to attack his reputation; when it was 
known that, instead of humbling the rebels, he had only 
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treated with them, and, instead of forcing them to a sub- 
mission, had concluded a cessation of hostilities This 
issue of an enterprise, from which much was expected, 
did not fail to provoke the queen most sensibly, and her 
an^er was heightened by the peevish qpd impatient 
letters which he wrote to her and the council But her 
resentment against him w&s still more justly let loose, 
when she found that, Jeaving the place of his appoint- 
ment, without any permission demanded or obtained, he 
had returned from Ireland to make his complaints to 
herself in peison 

At fiist, indeed, Elizabeth was pleased at seeing a 
favourite come back whom she longed^to see , but the 
momentaiy satisfaction of his unexpected appearance 
being ovei, she reflected on the impropriety of his con- 
duct with greater severity, and oidered him to remain a 
prisoner at his own house This was a reception Essex 
was not unprepared for he used every expression of 
humiliation and sorrow, and tried once more the long- 
unpractiscd arts ot insinuation that had brought him 
into favour The queen still continuing inflexible, he 
resolved to give up eveiy prospect of ambition, but pre- 
vious to his retiring into ^ the country, he assured the 
queen that he should never be happy till he again saw 
those eyes which were used to shine upon him with such 
lustre, that, in expectance of that happy moment, he 
would, like another Nebuchadnezzar, dwell with the 
beasts of the field, and be wet with the dew of heaven, 
till she again propitiously took pity on his sufienngs 
This romantic message, which was quite in the h;reeding 
of the times, seemed peculiarly pleasing to^ the queen 
she thought him sincere from the consciousness of her 
own sincerity, she thfirjfore replied, that, after some 
time, when convinced of his sincerity, something might ^ 
be expected from her lenity When these symptoms of 
her returning “affection were known, they equally re- 
newed the fears of his real enemies and the assiduities 

1 2 
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of his pretended friends lie did not therefore decline 
an examination of his conduct before the council, secure 
in his mistress’s favour, and their impotence to do him 
a real injury In consequence of this he was only sen- 
tenced, for his late misconduct, to resign his employ- 
ments, and to continue a prisoner in his own house, till 
her majesty’s farther pleasuie should be known 

lie now had in some measure triumphed ovei 
A his enemies, and the discretion of a few months 
IGOO might have reinstated him in all his former em- 
ployments, but the impetuosity of his chaiactci 
would not suffer him to wait for a slow redress of what 
he considered as wrongs , and the queen’s refusing his 
request to continue him in the possession of a lucrative 
monopoly of sweet wines, which he had long enjoyed, 
spurred him on to the most violent and guilty measuics 
Having long built with fond ciedulity on his great po- 
pularity, he began to hope, from the assistance of the 
giddy multitude, for that revenge upon his enemies in 
the council, which he supposed was denied him from 
the throne With these aims, he began to increase the 
general propensity m his favoui, by a hospitality little 
suited toxins situation or his circumstances He entci- 
tained men of all ranks and piofessions, but particularly 
the military, who, he hoped, m his present views, might 
be serviceable to him But his greatest dependance 
was upon the professions of the citizens of London, 
whose schemes of religion and government he appeared 
entirely to approve, and while he gratified the puritans 
by railing at the government of the church, he pleased 
the envious by exposing the faults of those in power 
However, the chief seventy of his censure was heard to 
rest upon the queen, v^hom hq did not hesitate to ridi- 
cule, and of whom he declared that slit was now become 
an old woman, and that hgr mind was grown as crooked 
as her body • 

It may well be supposed that none of these indis- 
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cretions were concealed from the queen lus 
A D enemies, and her emissaries, took care to bring 
1601 her information of all his resentments and aims, 
and to a^^vate his slightest reflections intotrea* 
son Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous where her 
beauty was in question, and, though she was now in her 
sixty-eighth year, yet she eagerly listened to all the flat- 
tery of her courtiers, when they called her a Venus or 
an angel She therefore began to consider him as un- 
worthy of her esteem, and permitted his enemies to drive 
him to those extiemities to which he was naturally in- 
clined to pioceed He had, in fact, by this time collected 
a select council of malecontcnts, who flatteied him in his 
wild projects, and, supposing their adherents much more 
numerous than they really were, they took no pains to 
conceal their intentions Among other criminal projects, 
the result of blind rage and despair, they resolved at 
last that sir Christopher Blount, one of his creatures, 
should, with a choice detachment, possess himself of the 
palace-gates that sir John Davies should seize the hall, 
sir Charles Davers the guard-chamber, while Essex him- 
self would rush fiom the Mews, attended by a body of 
his partisans, into the queen’s presence, entreat her to 
rt move his and hei enemies, to assemble a new parlia- 
ment, and to correct the defects of the present adminis- 
tration 

It was tlie fortune of this queen’s reign, that all pro- 
iccts against it were frustiated by a timely notice of their 
nature and intent The queen and council, alarmed at 
the gieat resoit of people to Essex-house, and havmg 
some intimations of the earl’s design, sent secretary Her- 
bert to require his appearance befoiethe council, which 
was assembled at the Jord-keeper’s While Essex was 
deliberating upon the Aianner in which he should pro- 
ceed, whether to attend tlie summons or to fly into open • 
rebellion, he^ received a private note, by which he was 
warned to piovidc for his safety He now, therefore. 
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consulted with his tnends on the emei^ency oi then 
situation, they were destitute of arms and ammunition, 
while the guards at the palace were doubled so that any 
attack upon it would be fiuitless While he and his 
confidants were in consultation, a person probably em- 
ployed by his enemies, came in as a messenger from the 
citizens, with tenders of friendship and assistance against 
all his advers^ies Wild as the project was of raising 
the city, in the present terrible 'conjuncture, it was re- 
solved on, but the execution of it was delayed till the 
day following 

Ea»’ly in the morning of the next day he was attended 
by his friends the earls of Rutland and Southampton, 
the lords Sandy3, Parker, and Monteagle, with three 
hundred persons of distinction The doors of Essex- 
house were immediately locked, to prevent all strangers 
from entering, and the earl now discovered his scheme 
for raising the city more fully to all the conspirators 
In the mean time, sii Walter Raleigh sending a mes- 
sage to sir Ferdmando Gorges, this oflicer had a con- 
ference with him in a boat on the Thames, and there 
discovered all their proceedings The queen, being in- 
formed of, the whole, sent in the utmost haste Egeiton, 
the lord-keeper, sir William Knollys, the comptroller, 
Popham, the lord chief justice, and the earl of Worces- 
ter, to Essex-house, to demand the cause of these un- 
usual proceedings It was some time before they received 
admittance through the wicket into the house, and it 
was not without some decree of fury that they ordered 
Essex and his adherents to .ay down their arms While 
they contmued undaunted in the discharge of their duty, 
and the multitude around them clamoured loudly for 
their punishment, the earl of Essex, who now saw that 
all was to be hazarded, resolved* to leave them prisoners 
, m his house, and to sally forth to*make an insurrection 
in the city But he had made a very wropg estimate in 
expecting that populaiity alone could aid him in time of 
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danger, he issued out with about two hundred followers, 
armed only with swords, and, in his passage to the city, 
was joined by the earl of Bedford and lord Cromwell 
As he passed through the streets, he cried aloud, For 
the queen '^01 the queen' a plot is laid for my life'’ 
hoping to engage the populace \o rise but they had re- 
ceived orders from the mayor to keep within their houses , 
so that he was not joinedf by a single person He then 
proceeded to the house of Smith, the sheriff, on whose 
aid he greatly depended, but the ciowd gathered round 
him rather to satisfy their curiosity than to lend him any 
assistance Essex now perceived tliat he was quite un- 
done, and hearing that he was proclaimed a traitor by 
the earl of Cumbeiland and lord Burleigh, he began to 
think of retreating to his own house, there to sell his life 
ds dearly as he could But he was prevented in his 
aims even there, the streets in his way were barricaded, 
and guarded by the citizens, under the command of sir 
John Levison In fighting his way through this ob- 
struction, Henry Tracy a young gentleman for whom he 
had a singular affection, was killed, and sir Christopher 
Blount wounded and taken The earl himself attended 
by a tew of his followers, the rest having privately re- 
tired, made towards the wver, and, taking a boat, armed 
once more at Essex -house, where he began to make pre- 
parations for his defence But his case was too despe- 
rate for any lemedy from valour, wherefore, after de- 
manding in vain for hostages and conditions from his 
besiegers, he surrendered at discretion, requesting only 
civil treatment, and a fan and impartial heanng 

Essex and Southampton were immediately* earned to 
the archbishop’s palace at Lambeth, whence they were 
next day conveyed to the Tower, and tried by their 
peers on the nineteeilth of February Little could be 
urged in their defence , their guilt was too flagrant^ 

' and, though it deserved pify, it could not meet an ac- 
quittal Essex, after condemnation, was visited by that 
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religious horror which seemed to attend him in all his 
disgraces He was terrified almost to despair by the 
ghostly lemonstranccs of his own chaplain, he was re- 
conciled to his enemies, and made a full confession of 
his conspiracy It is alleged upon this occasion that 
he had strong hopes of pardon, from the irresolution 
which the queen seemed to discover before she signed 
the warrant for his execution She had given him for- 
merly a ring, which she desired him to send her in any 
emergency of this nature, and that it should procure his 
safety and protection This ring was actually sent to 
hei by the countess of Nottingham, who, being a con- 
cealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, never delivered it , 
while Elizabeth v^^s secretly fired at his obstinacy in 
making no applications for mercy and forgiveness The 
fact IS, she appealed hciself as much an object of pity 
as the unfortunate nobleman she was induced to con- 
demn She signed the warrant foi his execution , she 
countermanded it , she again resolved on his death, and 
again felt a new return ot tenderness At last she gave 
her consent to his execution, and was never seen to enjoy 
one happy day more 

After the beheading of Essex, which death he sufFeied 
in the thirty-fifth year ol his ag^, some of his associates 
weie brought in like mannei to their tiials Culfe, his 
secretary, a turbulent man, but possessed of great learn- 
ing, Davers, Blount, and Meiic, were condemned and 
executed , the queen pardoned the icst, being persuaded 
that they weie culpable only fiom their friendship to 
their benefactor 

The rencjainmg events of this reign are not considci- 
able enough to come into a picture already crowded with 
great ones With the death of her favourite Essex, all 
Elizabeth’s pleasures seemi,d to ^‘piie she afterwaids 
went through the business of the state merely from habit, 
but lu r satisfactions were no more She had fallen into 
a pioiuund melancholy, which all the advantages of hei 
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high fortune, all the glories of her prosperous reign, 
were unable to remove She had now found out the 
falsehood of the countess of Nottingham , who, on her 
death-bed, sent for the queen, and informed her of the 
fatal circumstance of the ring, which she had neglected 
to deliver This information oni;J served to awaken all 
that passion which the queen had vainly endeavoured 
to suppress She shook the dying countess m her bed, 
trying out, that “ God ought pardon her, but she never 
would ” She then broke from her, and resigned herself 
to the dictates of her fixed despair She refused food 
and sustenance, she centmued silent and 
gloomy , sighs and groans were the only vent Mar 24, 
she gave to her despondence , and she 1<^ foi 1603 
ten days and nights upon the carpet, leaning 
on cushions which her maids brought her Perhaps the 
faculties of her mind were impaired by long and violent 
exeicise , perhaps she reflected with remorse on some 
past actions of her life, or perceived but too strongly the 
decays of nature and the approach of her dissolution 
She saw her courtiers remitting their assiduity to her, m 
ordci to pay their court to James, the appaient successor 
Such a concurrence of causes was more than suflicient 
to destroy the remains of her constitution , and her end 
visibly approached Feeling a perpetual heat in hci 
stomach, attended with an unquenchable thirst, she 
drank without ceasing, but refused the assistance of her 
physicians Her distemper gaining ground, sir Robert 
Cecil, and the lord admiral, desired to know her senti- 
ments with regard to the succession To this she re- 
plic d, that as the crown of England had always been 
held by kings, it ought not to devolve upon any inferioi 
character, but upon her immediate heir, the king of 
Scotland Being thefl >advised by the archbishop of 
Canterbury to fix her •thoughts upon God, she replied, ^ 
that her thoughts did not in tie least wandei from him 
Her voice soon after left hei , she fell into a lethargic 
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slumber, ivhicli contmued some hours, and she expired 
gently without a groan m the seventieth year of her t^e, 
and the forty-fifth of her reign Her character differed 
with her circumstances , m the beginning, she was mo- 
derate and humble, towards the end of her reign, 
haughty and severe * But ever prudent, active, and dis- 
cerning, she procured for her subjects that happiness 
which was not entirely felt by those about her She was 
indebted to her good fortune, •♦hat her ministers were 
excellent , but it was owing to her indiscretion that the 
favourites, who were more immediately chosen by her- 
self, were unworthy Though she wis possessed of ex- 
cellent sense, she never had the discernment to discover 
that she wanted beauty , and to flatter her charms at 
the age of sixty-five, was the surest road to her favour 
and esteem * 

But whatever were her personal defects, as a queen 
she IS to be ever remembered by the English with grati- 
tude It IS true, indeed, that she carried her prero- 
gative m parliament to its highest pitch , so that it was 
tacitly allowed in that assembly, that she was above 
all laws, and could make and unmake them at her plea- 
sure , yet still she was so wise and good, as seldom to 
exert that power which she claimed, and to enforce few 
acts of her prerogative, which were not for the benefit 
of the people It is true, m like manner, that the Eng- 
lish during her reign were put in possession of no new or 
splendid acquisitions , but commerce was daily growing 
up amongst them, and the people began to find that the 
theatre of their truest conquests was to be on the bosom 
of the ooean A nation which hitherto had been the ob- 
ject of eveiy invasion, and a prey to every plunderer, 
now asserted its strength in turn, and became terrible 
to its invaders The successftlf Voys^es of the Spa- 
, niards and Portuguese began to dxcite their emulation , 
and they fitted out severaP expeditions for discovering a 
shorter passage to the East Indies The famous sir 
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Walter Raleigh, without any assistance fipom govern* 
ment, colonized Virginia^ North America, while inter- 
nal commerce was making equal improvements, and 
many Flemings, persecuted in their native country, 
found, together with their arts and industry, an easy 
asylum m England Thus the trhole island seemed as 
if roused from her long habits of barbarity , arts, com- 
merce, and legislation, began to acquire new strength , 
and such was the state*of learmng at the time, that some 
fix this period as the Augustan age of England Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Hooker are considered as among 
the first improvers of our language Spenser and Shak- 
speare are too well known as poets, to be praised here , 
but of all mankind, Francis Bacon, lord Vemlam, who 
flourished m this reign, deserves, as a philosopher, the 
highest applause , his style is copious and correct, and 
his wit IS only surpassed by his learning and penetra- 
tion If we look through history, and consider the rise 
of kingdoms, we shall scarcely find an instance of a peo- 
ple becoming, in so short a time, wise, powerful, and 
happy Liberty, it is true, still continued to fluctuate , 
Elizabeth knew her own power, and stretched it to the 
very verge of despotism but now that commerce was 
introduced, liberty soon ibllowed , for there never was 
a nation perfectly commercial, that submitted long to 
slavery 


CHAP IV 

JAMES 1 

A D 1603—1625 

Jamls, the Sixth of Scotland and the First of England, 
the son of Mary, cadie to the throne with the approba-^ 
,tion of all orders of the state,* as in his person was united 
every claim tkat either descent, bequest, or parliamentary 
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sanction, could confer He had every reason, therefore, 
to hope for a happy reign , an^J he was taught, from his 
infancy, that his prerogative was uncontrollable, and his 
right transmitted from heaven These sentiments he 
took no care to conceal , and even published them in 
many parts of those works which he had written before 
he left Scotland 

But he was greatly mistaken in the spirit of thinking 
of the times , for new systems of government, and new 
ideas of liberty, had foi some time been stealing m with 
the Reformation, and only wanted the reign of a weak 
oi merciful monarch to appear wiihr^ut control In 
consequence of the progress of knowledge, and a fami- 
liar acquaintance with the governments of antiquity, the 
old Gothic forms began to be despised , and an emu- 
lation took place to imitate the ficedom of Greece and 
Rome The severe though popular government of 
Elizabeth had confined this rising spirit within very nar- 
row bounds , but when a new sovereign and a new 
family appeared, less dreaded and less loved by the peo- 
ple, symptoms immediately began to be seen of a more 
free and independent genius in the nation 

James had scarcely enteied England when he gave 
disgust to many The desire uin all to see then new 
sovereign was ardent and natural, but the king, who 
loved retiiement, forbade the concourse that attended 
on his journey from Scotland, pretending that this gieat 
resort of people would produce a scaicity of provisions 
To this offence to the people he added, soon aftci, what 
gave disgust to the higher oi Jers of the state, by pro^>ti- 
tutuig titles of honoui, so that they became so common 
as to be no logger marks of distinction A pasquinade 
was fixed up at St Pauls, declaring that there would be 
a lecture given on the art of assisting short memories, 
^♦o retain the names of the new nobility 

But though his countrymen shared a part of these 
honours, yet justice must be done the king, by confess- 
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ing that he left almost all the great offices m the hands 
in which he found them Among these, Cecil, created 
earl of Salisbury, was continued prime minister and 
chief counsellor This crafty statesman had been too 
cunning for Che rest of his associates , and while, dunng 
Elizabeth’s reign, he was apparently leagued against the 
carl of Essex, whom James protected, yet he kept up a 
secret correspondence with that monarch, and secured 
his interests without Yorfeiting the confidence of his 
party 

But it was not so fortunate with lord Grey, lord Cob- 
ham, and sir Walter Raleigh, who had been Cecil’s as- 
sociates They felt immediately the effects of the king’s 
displeasure, and were dismissed from their employments 
These tliiec seemed to be marked out for peculiar indig- 
nation , for, soon after, they were accused of entering 
into a conspiracy against the king , neithei the proofs of 
which, nor its aims, have reached posterity all that is 
certain is, that they were condemned to die, but had 
their sentence mitigated by the king Cobham and 
Grey were paidoned, after they had laid their heads on 
the block Raleigh was reprieved, but remained in 
confinement many years afterwards, and at last suffered 
foi this offence, which vrtis never proved 

This mercy, shewn to those supposed delinquents, 
was very pleasing to the people , and the king, willing 
to remove all jealousy of his being a stranger, 
-v n began his attempts m parliament by an endea- 
1604 vour to unite both kingdoms into one How- 
ever, the minds of the people were not yet ripe 
for this coalition , they were apprehensive that the posts 
and employments, which were in the gift* of the court, 
would be conferred oij the Scots, whom they were as 
yet taught to regard, as foreigners By the repulse in 
this instance, as well as by some exceptions the house ol* 
•commons toek to the form oi his summons to parliament, 
James found that the people he came to govern were 
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very different from those he had leit behind, and pei- 

ceived that he must give reasons foi every measure he 
intended to enforce 

He now, therefore, attempted to correct his former 
mistake, and to peruse the English laws, ai he had for- 
merly done those of his own country , and by these he 
resolved to govern But even here he again found him- 
self disappointed In a government so fluctuating as 
that of England, opinion was ever deviating from law , 
and what was enacted in one leign was contradicted by 
custom in another The laws had ^ll along declared in 
favour of an almost unlimited prerogative, while the 
opinions of the people were guided by instructors who 
began to teach opposite principles All the kings and 
queens before him, except such as weie controlled by 
intestine divisions, or awed by foieign invasion, rather 
issued their commands to parliament than gave their 
reasons James, unmindful of this alteration in the 
opinions of the people, resolved to govern m the ancient 
manner , while the people, on the oontraiy, having once 
gotten an idea of the inherent privileges of mankind, 
never gave it up, sensible that they had reason and 
power also on their side 

Numberless were the disputes between the king and 
his parliament dunng this reign, the one striving to 
keep the piivileges of the crown entire, the other aiming 
at abridging the dangerous part of the prerogative , the 
one labouring to preserve customs established from time 
immemonal, the other equally assiduous in defending 
the inherent privileges of huflianity^ Thus we see laud- 
able moffves actuating the disputants on both sides of 
the question, and the principles of both founded either 
m law or in reason When thq parliament would not 
grant a subsidy, James Imd examplfs enough among his 
*p*edecessors, which taught Jiim to extort a benevolence 
Edward the Fourth, Henry the Eighth, dnd que^ Eli- 
zabeth herself, had often done so , and precedent un- 
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doubtedly entitled him to the same pwvil^ On the 
othei hand, the house of commons; who found their 
growing power to protect the people, and not sudb* the 
impositions of the crown, considered that this extorted 
benevolence ifiight at length render the sovereign en* 
tirely independent of the parliament, and therefore 
complained of it, as an infitngement of their privileges 
These attempts of the crown, and these murmurings of 
the commons, contmued through this whole reign, and 
first gave rise to that spirit of party which has ever smce 
subsisted in England, the one for preserving the ancient 
constitution, by mamtammg the prerogative of the king, 
the other for trjnng an experiment to improve it, by ex- 
tending the liberties of the people 

Dm ing these contests, James, who supposed no argu- 
ments sufficient to impair the prerogative, seemed en- 
tirely secme that none would attempt to allege any He 
continued to entertain his parliament with set speeches 
and florid harangues, in which he urged his divine right 
and absolute power as things incontestable to these 
the commons made as regular answers, not absolutely 
denying his pretensions, but slowly and regularly abridg- 
ing his power 

However, though James persevered m asserting his 
prerogative, and threatened those who should presume 
to abridge it, yet his justice and clemency were very ap- 
parent m the toleration which he gave to the teachers of 
different religions throughout the kingdom The mmds 
of the people had long been irritated against one an- 
other, and each party persecuted the rest, as it happened 
to prevail it was expected, therefore, that James would 
strengthen the hands of that which was then uppermost, 
and that the catholics and sectaries should find no pro- 
tection But this monarch wisely observed, that men 
should be punished for actionf, and not for opimons , a ^ 
decision whidh gave general dissatisfaction, but the 
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complaint of every sect was the best argument of his 
moderation towards all 

Yet mild as this monarch was, there was a project 
contrived in the very beginning of his reign for the re- 
establishment of popery, which, were it not a fact known 
to all the world, could scarcely be credited bj^posterity 
This was the gunpowder plot , than which a more horrid 
or terrible scheme never entered into the human heart 
to conceive, and which shews at once that the most de- 
termined courage may be united with the most execra- 
ble intentions 

The Roman Catholics had expected great favour and 
indulgence on the accession of James, both as a de- 
scendant from Mary, a rigid Catholic, and also from his 
having shewn some partiality to that religion m his 
youth But they soon discovered their mistake, and 
were at once surprised and enraged to find James on all 
occasions express his resolution of strictly executing the 
laws enacted Against them, and of persevering in the 
conduct of his predecessor This declaration determined 
them upon more desperate measures , and they at length 
formed a resolution of destroying the king and both 
houses of parliament at a blow The scheme was first 
broached by Robert Catesby,*a gentleman of good parts 
and ancient family, who conceived that a tram of gun- 
powder might be so placed under the pailiament-house, 
as to blow up the king and all the members at once 
Ho opened his intention ^o Thomas Percy, a descendant 
from the illustrious house of Northumberland, who was 
charmed with the project, and readily came into it 
Thomas Winter was next intrusted with the dreadful 
secret , and ‘he went over to Flanders in quest of Guy 
Fawkes, an officer in the Spapuh service, with whose 
zeal and courage the conspirators, were thoroughly ac- 
quainted When they enjisted any new zealot into their 
plot, the more firmly to bind him to secrecy, they always. 
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together with an oath, employed the sacrament, the most 
sacred nte of religion Every tender feeling, and all 
pity, were banished from their breasts , and Garnet, a 
Jesuit, superior of the order in England, absolved their 
consciences from every scruple 

How horrid soever the contrivance might ap- 
A n pear, every member seemed faithful and secret 
1605 in the league , and they hired a house in Percy’s 
name, adjoining to that in which the parliament 
was to assemble Their first intention was to bore a way 
under the parliament-house, from that which they oc- 
cupied, and they set themselves laboriously to the task , 
but when they had pierced the wall, which was three 
yaids m thickness, they were surprised to find, on ap- 
proaching the other side, that the house was vaulted un- 
derneath, and that coals were usually deposited there 
Fiom their disappointment on this account they were 
soon lelieved, by information that the coals were in a 
course of sale, and that the vault would be then let to 
the highest bidder They therefore seized the opportu- 
nity of hiring the place, and bought the remaining 
quantity of coals with which it was then stoied, as if for 
their own use The next thing done was to convey 
thither thirty-six bairels eff gunpowder, which had been 
pu’jphased in Holland, and the whole was covered with 
the* coals and with fagots brought for that purpose 
Then the doors of the cellar were boldly flung open, and 
every body admitted, as if it contained nothing dan- 
gerous 

Confident of success, they now began to plan the re- 
maining part of their project The king, the que*en, and 
prmce Henry, the king’s eldest son, were all expected to 
be present at the opemng of the parliament The king’s 
second son, by reason pf his tender age, would be absent, 
and it was resolved that Percy should seize or assassinate 
lum The puncess Elizabeth, a child likewise, was 
kept at lord Harrington’s house, in Warwickshire , and 

VOL II t 
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sirEverard Digby was to seize h^, and mamediate^y 
pfo<:lann her queen 

The day for the sitting of parliament now approached 
Never was treason more secret, or rum more apparently 
inevitable, the hour was expected with impatience, and 
the conspirators gloned m their meditated guilt The 
dreadful secret, though •communicated to above twenty 
persmis, had been leligiously kept dunng the space of 
near a year and a half, but, when all the motives of 
pity, justice, and safety, were too weak, a remorse of 
private %|^dship saved the kingdom 

Percy, one of the conspirators, had conceived a design 
of saving the life of lord Montes^le, his intimate friend 
and companion, who also was of the same persuasion 
with himself About ten days before the meeting of 
parliament, this noyeman, upon his return to town, le- 
eeived a letter from a person unknown, and defivered by 
one who fled as soon as he had discharged hiS message 
The letter was to this effect “ My lord, stay away from 
this parliament, for God and man have concurred to 
punish the wickedness the times And think not 
slightly of this advertismnent, but retare yourself into 
your country, where you may expect the event in safety 
For though there be no appearance of any stir, yet I say 
they will receive a terrible blow this parhament , and 
yet they shall not sOe who hurts them This counsel is 
not to be contemned , because it may do you good, and 
can do you no harm Fi^r the danger is past as soon as 
you have burned the letter ” 

The contents of this myst^ous letter suS^nsed and 
pmzzleS the nobleman to whom it was addressed , and 
Shbugh incTined to thmk it a fooludi al^teit^ to fhght 
and'lidfcule han, yet he jtidg^ it safest to cany it to 
lofd Syisbmy, secretmy ef 6ta,tf • That mmister was 
lammed to give little att^nKionto it, yet thmi^t proper 
to lay It before the kttig, who came to town % few dajs 
after None of the ebuncil were able to make any thing 
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«f vt, 4ilthoagfa It appeared seriooe and alaotning. Iti 
dnd universal agitatum betwe^ deubt ttad wpfWelMtti- 
sioti, the kir^ was the first who fienellirated the eaeantng 
of this dark epistle He concluded that aoine saddeh 
danger was preparing by gunpowder, andit was diought 
advisable to inspect all the ^nvaks hielew the houses df 
parliament This care totei^itd to the earl of SufibSc, 
lord chamberlain, who purposely delayed the eesAr^ till 
the day before'the meetup of parhtWifent He 
Nov 5, remarked those great piles of &gOts whg|^'*'hiy 
1 60S in the vault under the house ofpeeW) and he 
cast his eye upon Fawkes, who stood in a dark 
comer, and who passed hfimself for Percy’s oervant 
That daring dcstemuned courage for which he had long 
been noted, even among the desperate, was ^ly painted 
in his countenance, and struck the lord chamberlain 
with strong suspicion The great quantity of fuel also 
kept there for the use of a person seldom m town, did 
not pass unnoticed, and be resolved to take his tune to 
make a more exact scrutmy About midnight, there- 
fore, sir Thomas Knevet, a justibe of the peace, was sent 
with proper attendants, and just at the entmnee of the 
vault he seized a man p’epanng for the terrible enter- 
pnse, dressed in a cloak knd boots, wifli a dark ladtem 
m his hand This was no other than Guy Fawkes, who 
had just disposed every part of the train fer its taking 
fire the next diommg, the matches and other combus- 
tibles being found m his pockets. The whole of the 
design was now discovered, but the atroclouuness of his 
guilt, and the despair of pardon, inspint^ him with re- 
sokrtion, he told the offioers of justice, with an imdaunted 
air, that had he blown them'&nd himseltup together, 
he had been happy ’Hefove die council, he displayed 
the Same intrepid >firmne8s, nuxed evmi with seem wild 
and dndam; refusing to discover ins assomatoS, ttMft ' 
%hewn^ we ctmoem hut for the ^lure of his enterpnae 
But his bold spwit was at len^h subdued , bemg'Cew- 
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fined to the Tower for two or three days, and the rack 
just shewn hun, his courage, fatigued with so long an 
effort, at last failed him, and he made a full discovery of 
all his accomplices 

Catesby, Percy, aqd the conspirators ‘who were in 
London, hearmg that Fawkes was arrested, fled with all 
speed into Warwickshire, where sir Everard Digby re- 
lying on the success of the plot, was already m arms, in 
order to seize the princess Elizabeth But the countiy 
soon began to take the alarm, and wherever they turned, 
they found a superior force ready to oppose them In 
this exigency, beset on all sides, they resolved, to about 
the number of eighty persons, to fly no farther, but make 
a stand at a house in Warwickshire, to defend it to the 
last, and sell their lives as dearly as possible But even 
this miserable consolation was denied them a spaik of 
hie happening to fall among some gunpowder that was 
laid to dry, it blew up, and so maimed the pnncipal 
conspiiators, that the survivors lesolved to open the gate 
and sally out against the multitude that sui rounded the 
house Some were instantly cut to pieces, Catesby, 
Percy, and Winter, standing back to back, fought long 
and desperately, till in the end the two first fell covered 
with wounds, and Winter wajf taken alive Those who 
survived the slaughter were tried and convicted, several 
fell by the hands of the executioner, and others 
A D experienced the king’s mercy The Jesuits, Gar- 
1606 net and Oldcom, who were privy to the plot, 
suffered with the rest,^ and, notwithstanding the 
atrocicusness of their treason, Garnet was considered by 
his pai% as a martyr, and miracles were said to have 
been wrought by his blood 

Such was the end of a consjpsacy that brought rum 
on its contrivers, and utterly supplanted that religion it 
* was mtended to establish Yet it is remarkable, that, 
before this audacious attempt, the chief conspirators had 
borne a fair reputation Cateijby was loved by all his 
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acquaintance, and Digby was as highly respected, both 
toi las honour and mtregity, as any man in the nation 
However, such are the lengths to which superstition and 
early prejudice can drive minds originally well formed, 
but impressed by a wrong directipn 

The king’s moderation, after the extinction of this 
conspiracy, was as great as his penetration in the pre- 
vention of it The hatred excited m the nation against 
the Catholics knew no bounds, and nothing but a total 
extinction of those who adhered to that persuasion 
seemed capable of satisfying the g^reater part of the peo- 
ple James bravely rejected all violent measures, and 
nobly declared that the late conspiracy, however atro- 
cious, should never alter liis plans of government, but as, 
on the one hand, he was determined to punish guilt, so, 
on the other, he would still support and protect mno- 
i ( ncc 

This model ation was at that time no way pleasing to 
the people, and the malignant part of his subjects were 
Willing to ascribe this lenity to the Papists, to his being 
himself tinctured with their superstitions However 
tins be, he still found his parliaments refractory to all 
the mcdsuies ho took to suppoit his authority at home, 
oi his desii 0 of peace witli foreign states His speeches, 
indeed, betrayed no want of resolution to defend his 
rights, but his liberality to his favourites, and the insuf- 
ficiency of his finances to maintain the royal dignity, 
still rendered him dependent upon his parliament for 
money, and they took care to keep him m indigence 
Thus he was often forced into concessions, which, when 

A 

once granted, could never be recalled, and, while he 
supposed himself maintaining the royal prerogative, it 
was diminishing on evory side 

It was, perhaps, the opposition which James met with 
from his people, that made hi/n place his affections upon * 
different persons about the court, whom he rewarded 
with a libciality that bordered on profusion The death 
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prmce Efeary^ r youth of gmt hopes, ga^e 
hMR no very gjreat uneamaMSSy as lua affections 
I6J2 wem mAer iakea »p by newee eoanexions Ma 
the Srst i»nfc of these stood Robert Carre, a youth 
of a good £umly m S^dand, who^ after bkvnig passed 
some time in lus traveb, arrived m London, at about 
twenty years of age AH hw natural aecompfashments 
consisted in a pleasing visage, all kis acquired abilitiesv 
m an easy and graceful demeanour This youth came 
to England with letters of reeommen^^on, to see his 
countiyman lord Hay , and that nobleman took an op* 
portuRity of assigning him the office of presaating the 
king hts buckler at a match of tilting When Carre 
was advancing to execute his office, he was thrown by 
has horse, and his leg was broken in the king’s presence 
James approached him with pity and concern, and or- 
dered him to be lodged in the palace till his cure was 
completed He himself, after tilting, paid him a visit 
ui his chamber, and returned frequently during his con- 
hnemeirt The ignorance and simplicity of the youth 
eoniirmed the king's affections, as he disregarded learn- 
ing in his favourites, of which he found very little use 
m his own practice Carre was therefore soon coi^ 
dcied as the most nsmg man dt court, he was knighted, 
created viscouiU; Rochester, honoured with the order of 
the Carter, made a pnvy-counsellor, and, to raise him 
to> the highest pitch of honour, he was at last created 
earl of Somerset 

This was an advmacement vhicb some regarded w«th 
envy, out the wiser part of m^nhhid looked upon it 
with contemi^ and ridicule, sensilHe that ungrounded 
attaidHRenliA are seldom of long eont^uaaee Nor was 
it long'before the favourite gaveej^ofti of hm being im- 
wor&y of the place he hdd m jhe kmg’a affeetimis 
* Among the friends whom consulted at court was sir 
Thomas Overbniy, a man of great abilities and lesunung" 
among the mistresses whom he addressed, was the yotuig 
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«ounte8tt oC Bswik, kudband huA bees senitby tlifr 

ktng’a eoiantmd to bwvek untd theyoun^ couple should 
arrive at th» age of pubecty But the assiduities of a 
yfflp of such peiMiBaJ aceowfiiebio&ata as the Ayeunte 
possessed were toa power&l to be resisted, a crwunal 
eiwresfiQBdeiMe was coutaeaced between the countess 
and the earl , and Ega^, ,upon hia return hrom his tra- 
vels, found lus wife beautiful and lov^y indeed, but h^ 
affections entirely plaehd upon another But this was 
not all not eoteiented with denying hun all the rights 
of a husband, she resolved to procure a divorce, and 
then to marry the favourite to whom she had granted 
lier heart It was upon this occasion that Overbury 
was consulted by bis friend, and that this honest coun- 
sellor declared himself utterly averse to the match He 
described the countess as an infamous and abandoned 
woman, and went so far a» to threaten the earl that he 
would separate himself from him for ever, if he could 
so far forget his honour and his interest as to prosecute 
the intended marriage The consequence of this advice 
was fetal to the giver The countess, being made ac- 
quainted with his expostulations, urged her lover 
4, Bb. to mm him in consequence of this ccnnmand, 
16 ) 3 . the king was persuaded by the favourite to order 
Overbury on an embassy mto Russia, sir Thomas 
was persuaded by the same adviser to refuse gomg , the 
deli^uent was shut up in the Tower, and there he was 
poisoned, by the direction of the countess, in a tart 
in the mean tune, the divorce, which had been with 
seme difficulty procured, took place, mid the mamage 
of the favourite was solemnized with all mfeginable^ 
splendour But the suspicion of Overbury’s being poi- 
soned evmy day grew %t(ong«p, and reached the favourite, 
amidst all the glare qnd splendom* of seeming happmess 
and success The graces of hi^ youth gradually dis- * 
appeared , the gaiety of h» manners was convert^ mto 
sullen silence , and the king, whose affisctions had been 
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engaged by these supeihcial accomplishments, began to 
cool to a main who no longer contributed to his amuse- 
ment But the adoption of another favourite, and the 
discovery of Somerset s guilt, soon removed all remams 
of affection which the kmg might still harbour for him 
An apothecary’s apprentice, who had been employed 
in making up the poison, living retired to Flushing, 
divulged the secret there , and the affair bemg thus laid 
before the king, he commanded *sir Edward Coke, lord 
chief justice, to sift the affair to ^e bottom, with 
A D rigorous impartiality This injunction was exe- 
1615 cuted with great industry and s«»veritv, and the 
4whole complication of guilt was carefully un- 
ravelled The lieutenant of the Tower, and some of the 
inferior criminals, were condemned and executed , So- 
meiset and his countess were soon after found guilty, 
but reprieved and paidoned after some years of stiict 
confinement The king’s duplicity and injustice on this 
occasion are urged as very great stains upon his charac- 
ter Somerset was in his presence at the time the officer 
of justice came to apprehend him , and boldly repre- 
hended that mmister’s presumption for daring to arrest 
a peer of the realm before the king But James, being 
intoimed of the cause, said uitli a smile, “ Nay, nay, 
you must go , tor, if Coke should send for myself, I must 
comply ” He then embraced him at parting, begged 
he would return immediately, and assured him he could 
not live without his company , yet he had no sooner 
turned his back, than he exclaimed, “ Go, and the devil 
go with thee ' 1 shall never sec thy face again ” He 
was alsc heard to wish, some time after, that God’s 
curse might fall upon him and his family, if he should 
paidon those whom the law sh^ojild condemn How- 
ever, he afterwards restored thena both to liberty, and 
t grafted them a pension, with which they retired, iind 
lajHiguished out the remainder of their lures in guilt,* 
jjKfamy, and mutual recrimination 
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But the king had not been so improvident as to part 
•with one favourite before he had provided himsalf with 
another This was George Vilhers, a younger brother 
of a good family, who had returned from his travels at 
the age of twtnty-two, and whoii\the enemies of Somer- 
set had taken occasion to throw m the king’s way, cer- 
tain that his beauty and fashionable manners would do 
the rest Accordingly he had been placed in a comedy 
full in the king’s view, and immediately caught the 
monarch’s afiec^ons The history of the time, which 
appears not without some degree of malignity against 
this monarch, does not however insinuate any thing 
flagitious in these connexions, bnt imputes hil^attach- 
ment rather to a weakness of understanding than to any 
perversion of appetite Villiers was immediately taken 
into the king’s service, and the office of cupbearer was 
bestowed upon him It was in vain that Somerset had 
used all his interest to depress him , his stem jealousy 
only served the more to interest the king m the young 
man’s behalf ^ 

After Somerset’s fall, the favour of James was wholly 
turned upon yoimg Vilhers , in the course of a few years 
he created him viscount Vilhers, earl, marquis, and duke 
of Buckingham, knight of the Garter, master of the horse, 
chief justice in ejrre, warden of the cinque ports, mas- 
ter of the king’s bench office, steward of Westminster, 
constable of Windsor, and lord high-admiral of Eng- 
land His mother obtained the title of countess of 
Buckingham , his brother was created viscount Purbeck, 
and a numerous train of needy relations were all pushed 
up into credit and authority It may, indeed, be reck- 
oned among the most capricious circum^ances of this 
monarch’s reign^that h$, who was bred a scholar, should 
choose for his fa^ur^tes the most illiterate persons about 
his court , that he, whose personal courage was greatty ' 
«uspected, should lavish hislionours upon those whose 
only accomplishments were a skill in the warlike exer- 
cises of the times 
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iriME fsvaariti^ weee tbm adraae^ it is 

mst to > ke wondlepe^ if tbe pubbceomxtas o£ik»km^ 
^tovk were neglected, and mm of real ment left to con- 
tempt and mmery sucK was the case at peesent, 
with regaird to die caulpeiiary towns m HoHand, and the 
brave ssr Walter Ralegh at home 

Is the preceding veigm ^izabeth, whoa she ga»e 
asasdsaace to the Dutch, at diat time shaku^ eff the 
Spamah yokes ^was not so disinterested, upon her lend- 
ing diem large sums of money, asi notsito require a 
|«epier deposit for being repaid. Hie Dutch, therelbres 
put into her hands the three important fortresses of 
Flushidl^, Brille, and Ramekens, which were to be re- 
stored upon payment of the money dues which amounted 
m the whole to eight hundred thousand pounds But 
James, m lus preset exigency, havmg to su|q>ly a needy 
ftivourite and a craving court, agreed to evacuate these 
fortresses, upon the payment of a third part ef foe 
money which was strictly due The cautionary 
A towns were evacuated, which had held the states 
1&1@L in total sal^ection, and which an ambitious or 
enterprising pnnce would have regarded as his 
most valuable possessions 

The universal murmur whldb this impolitic measure 
produced was soon after beight^ied by an act of seventy 
which stiU continues as the blackest stain iqpon this 
monarch’s memory The brave and learned Ralle^h 
had been confined in the Tower almost from the begin- 
nmg of James’s aceessida, for a conspiracy which had 
amet been proved i^amst hlnr , and m that abodes el 
wretchedness he wrote sevend valuable perforraeaces, 
which are stifi iit foe behest esteem His long 
mgs, his mgraaous wntmgs, had turned the tidfe 

of pe|glflar ^mKin in his fa four they who once 
'detested the enemy of Essex, coukt not help pityingfoe 
kilig captivity of this philosophieaT soldier* He hnnself 
stilt struggled for fieedtun , and perhaps it was with this 
desire that he spread die report of his hdvmg* discovered 
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a gold-nm» ^ aitfy 

toimmh the sdm^vm tbM shoM aemt^hvt te efi 
fiord mmmae tmavm to the aatmf. Tbiekmgj,ediher 
belieYiQg^li« mmh^, or yrillmg to> ctotyeeit hm tei ^ 
tkeir^i^l(aQe$;gi«»t<$iWv9tiMW9l«»K« 

of but stil reaerved Im 

fefi^ s«[^«gK^ aift* cheeb epon b« fotme beb^yiftitr 
EftNagb WB$ »<Ahe^m mhmg preperajinew 
adventure, urbieb, from tbe sfkugume imi^ent, lu i^bteb 
he earned many bekeved he thought to hi^a} 

pomisiBg aa he desertbed< it He hia course to 
Guiana, and Femaming himself at the mouth of the 
nvep Oroemoko with five of the largest ships, h^^nt 
rest up the stream, under the command of hm sou. and 
of captam Keyrais, a person entirely devoted to his in- 
t^sta. But instead of a country abohndiv^ m gold, oo 
the adventurers were taught to expect, th^ foimd the 
Spaniards warned of thew approach, and prepared in 
arms to" receive them Young Rajeigh, to encowage 
his mw> called out that» This was the true B»ne>’ 
meamug the town of St Thomas,.wb]chhe was approach- 
ing , “ end that none l»»t fools hooked for any othciir ” 
hut just as he was speakjaig„ he received nshot, of which 
he immediately expired * Thu was follqiwed by auotbw 
disappoimmmit , for, when the il^glish took possession 
of t^ town, theyi^fbund nothw^ in itcd any value 
It was K^rmio who pretended ^bat he had seen the 
mine, and gave the first account of it to Raleigh ;; h»t 
he now began to retract ; and though be waa wdhioi two 
houm’ march of the place, he refused, on the most absurd 
pretences, to tahe any efiMmal st^ towards hhdiiBg d 
He> returned, th«eefb]% to- I^dm^with tKersaelaneholy 
news of hn. sooji dmitlihk, and. thm going im<% bm eahvia 
put an mid to his own li& m despvr , 

Ralmgh, m thus forhum stteotion^ found uow 
hw hopes wme over, and saw hus misfinhaoes tggm- 
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to command. Nothing could be more deplorable than 
his Situation, particularly when he was told that be mast 
be earned back to England to answer for his conduct to 
the king It is pretended that he employed many arti- 
fices, first to engage his men to attack the Spanish settle- 
ments at a time of peace , and, on failure of that scheme, 
to make his escape into France But all these proving 
unsuccessful, he was delivered into the king’s hands, and 
strictly exammed, as well as liis fellow-adventurers, 
before the privy-council Count Gondomiir, the Spanish 
ambassador, made heavy complaints against the expe- 
dition , and the king declared that Raleigh had express 
orders to avoid all disputes and hostilities against the 
Spaniards wherefore, to give the court of Spain a par- 
ticular instance of his attachment, he signed a 
A » warrant for his execution, not for the present 
1618 offence, but for his former conspiracy , thus shew- 
ing himself guilty of complicated injustice, unjust 
in originally having condemned him without proof, 
unjust in having trusted a man with a commission, with- 
out a pardon expressive of that confidence , unjust m 
punishing with death a transgression that did not deserve 
it , but most unjust of all, when he refused a new trial, 
and condemned him upon an 'obsolete sentence This 
great man died with the same fortitude that he had tes- 
tified through life he observed, as he felt the edge of 
the axe, that it was a sharp but a sure remedy for all 
evils , his harangue to the people was calm and elo- 
quent , and he laid his head on the block with the utmost 
indifference His death ensui 'd him that popularity 
which his former intrepidity and his sufferings, so much 
greater than fiis crimes, had tended to procure him , and 
no me^wre in this reign was attended with so much pub- 
lic dlf^tis&ction The deaih o^ this great man was 
* soon rollowed by the disgi^ce of a still greater, namely, 
chancellor Bacon, who was accused* of receiving’ 
^bfibes in liis office , and, pleading guilty, was degraded 
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and iined forty thousand pounds , but Ins fine was after- 
wards remitted by the kmg 

The reasons for James’s partiality to the court of Spain 
m the case of Raleigh soon appeared This monarch 
had entertained an opinion, which waS peculiar to him- 
self, that in marrymg his son Charles, the pnnce of 
Wales, any alliance below, that of royalty would be un- 
worthy of him, he therefore was obliged to seek, either 
in the court of France’or Spam, a suitable match and 
he was taught to think of the latter Gondomar, per- 
ceiving this weak monarch’s partiality to a crowned head, 
made an offer of the second daughter of Spam to 
prince Charles, and that he might rendei the temptation 
irresistible, he gave hopes of an immense fortune which 
should attend the princess However, this was a ne- 
gotiation which was not likely soon to be concluded , 
and from the time the idea was first started, James saw 
five years elapse without bringing the treaty to any kind 
of conclusion 

A delay of this kind was very displeasing to the king, 
who had all along an eye on the great fortune of the 
pnncess, nor was it less disagreeable to pnnce Chailes, 
who, bred up with ideas of romantic passion, was m love 
witliout ever seeing the cfcject of his affections In this 
general tedium of delay, a project entered the head of 
Villiers (who had for some years ruled the king with 
absolute authority), that was fitter to be conceived by the 
knight of a romance, than by a minister and a states- 
man It was notlimg less than that the pnnce should 
travel m disguise into Spam, and visit the object of his 
affections m person Buckingham, who wished to in- 
gratiate himself with the prince, offered tb be his com- 
panion, and the kmgr, jvhose business it was to check so 
wild a scheme, gave ,his consent to this hopeful propo- 
sal Their adventures on this strange project could ' 
fill novels, and have actually been made the subject 
of many Charles was the knight-errant, and Buckii^- 
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JL* o>. k$m Wis bus eB<fmK 'Ihey ^veiled tkfioagA 

1623 France in disguise, assttiaii^ tilft ttUHM 

and '*9'om Snntii They tfc n hdl at Pans, 
tHveift tile t^Ace lirst saw tine princess HeHnettn^, whom 
he laiflterKwrds Masnedj end who was theirsn the feioonk 
of youdi and beaaty^ They wei« received at the coiivt 
efSpam wsth all posaddedetponsttatssas of respect; hdt 
Bttdanghsan filled the whole etty with mOngues, advent 
tims, serraiade% challenges) and jealousy To con^lote 
thecatalogttes of his folhes, he feUim love with the oeun>- 
tess of OltvareZ) the prune nanisteir’s wife, end maalted 
that mifeiider in person These levities were not to be 
endured at such a courtws that ef>Sp«in, where jealousy 
IS so prevaileiit) and decoirum so much ohs^ri^) the 
match was therefore brok^ oif Histonans do not 
assign the reason, hut if we may credit the novelists ol 
that time) the pnnee had already fixed has affections 
uptm the French princess 

In fact a match for this prince was soon after n^o* 
Ibated With Hennetta, who was the daughter of the great 
Henry Ihe Feuith, and this met with better success than 
the farmer However, the king had not the same allure- 
ments m proseoRmg dus matdi as the former, as the 
povtiob promised him was much smaller , but, willing 
that his son should not be altogether disappomted of a 
bndfe, as !the king of France demanded only the same 
tettns which had been offered to the court of Spain, 
James consented to ccnnply In an arbcle of his treaty 
of marriage, at was stipulated educaticm of 

children, tsU the age «£ thirte'^n,*^ should hdeng to the 
mother^ and this probably gave that turn towanfe po- 
poy, which has sinoe boeti the rum of that unfoitfuiiate 
finniiy-. • • 

lllffeed u vanety <ef <cs«S!es seeqied to conspire with 
thsir own tw(prahaiee to bring down upon them those 
Jj^ls wh^ they aftmwards exponenoed 'The house of 
^MHliions was by this tune liecome quite uumanageable; 
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4h»pr0d^;abty nf James to ids farotmtes had ttmie Iu» 
fieceattties so naajr> he was oonteaied Ho scH the 
di^fe^nt itraiidbes of hte prerogatiTe to cohuiknr, 
one tlte otho:', to jproctire sopplieSk In fnropMtran 
«8 iibey fwrcaived hu WASttS) they foand out new gneir- 
ftncesv and evary gtsM of money was sure to oome wdii 
a petition for redress Tl^e stm^les between him said 
h«s {HKrliamrat had been growing more and moreviolettt 
«veiy session , and the last advanced their psetensMSEi 
to such a degree, that he began to take die alarm ; hut 
those evils, to which the weakness of this monarch had 
•contributed to give biith, fell upon his successor 

These domestic trouldes were attended by others still 
more iir^rtant in Germany, and which produced in the 
end the most dangerous effects The kmg’s eldest 
daughter had been mamed to Fredenc the elector pa- 
latine of Germany , and this pnnce, having accepted 
the Bohemian crown from the rebellious subjects of the 
emperor Ferdinand the Second, was defeated in a de- 
cisive battle, and obliged to take refuge in Holland. 
affinity to the English crown, his raisfortoaes, but parti- 
cularly the protestant religion for which be had cooi- 
tended, were strong motives for the people of Finland 
to wish wdl to his cause , and frequent addresses were 
sent ffiom the commons to spur up James to lake a pail: 
m the Gcrnian contest, and to replace tlM exiled prince 
upon die thnme of his ancestors. #«mos at first ut- 
tempted to ward off die misfoitcmes of his son-m^iaw by 
negotiations, but fhese proving utterly inefiectoal,it'waB 
resolved at last to tosoue the Pahcduatefrom the 
A.n. emperor, by torce of arms. Accordingly war was 
t<^4. declared egamst Spam and the^^nperor; -sue 
iStoumind men jivere seoit over unto HoHand, to 
assutt pnnce Maunce iii his sdietnes against them 

was to extottamate Ae Fapiste Ttos aiiny was^dtammi 


pow«A , the people were evory where elatod ahl|ie«MH*> 
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by another consisting of twelve thousand men, com<^ 
manded by count Mansfeldt , and the court of France 
promised its assistance But the English were disap- 
pointed m all their views The troops, sailing to Calais, 
found no orders for their admission After waitmg in 
vain for some tune, th(^ were obliged to sail towards 
Zealand, where no proper ic^asures were yet taken for 
their disembarkation Meanwhile a pestilential distem- 
per crept in among the forces, 'so long cooped up m 
narrow vessels , half the army died while on board, and 
the other half, weakened by sickness, appeared too small 
a body to march into the Palatinate, and thus ended this 
ill-concerted and fruitless expedition 

Whether this misfortune had any effect upon the 
constitution of the king, is uncertain, but he was soon 
after seized with a tertian ague When his courtiers 
assured him fiom the proverb that it was health for 
a kmg, he replied, that the proverb was meant for a 
young king After some fits, he found himself ex- 
Utiemely weakened, and sent for the pnnee, whom he 
exhorted to persevere in the protestant reli- 
Mar 27, gion, then prepanng with decency and cou- 
1625 rage to meet his end, he expired, after a 
reign over England Hif twenty-two years, and 
m the fifty-ninth year of his age With regard to 
foreign negotiations, James neither understood nor cul- 
tivated them, and perhaps in a kmgdom so situated 
as England, domestic politics are alone sufficient His 
reign was marked with none of the splendours of tri- 
umph, nor with any new c(mqi*''stkor acquisitions , but 
the artsVeie nevertheless silently going on to improve- 
ment Reason was extending her influence, and dis- 
covering to mankind a thousand errors in religion, in 
morahij^^d in govemment,^ that ^ad long been rdver-\ 
*enc«dj^bbnd submission The Reformation hadpre<» 

I a spirit of liberty, 'as vndl as of anvestigation^ 
Seog all ranks of mankmd, and taught them that no 
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precedents could sanctify fraud, tyranny, or injustice 
James taught them by his own example to argue upon 
the nature of the king’s prerogative and the extent of 
the subject’s liberty He first began by setting up the 
prescriptive authority of kings against the natural pri- 
vileges of the people , but when the subject was sub- 
mitted to a controversy, it^was soon seen that the mon- 
arch’s was the weaker side 


CHAP V 

CHARLES I 
A D 1625—1641 

Few princes have ascended a throne with more apparent 
advantages than Charles , and none ever encountered 
more real difficulties The advantages were such aa* 
might flatter even the most cautious prince into security, 
the difficulties were such as no abilities could surmount 
He fourid himself, upon coming to the crown, possessed 
of a peaceful and flourishing kingdom, his right undis- 
puted, his power stiengthened by an alliance with one of 
the most potent nations m Europe, his absolute authority 
tacitly acknowledged by one part of his subjects, and 
enforced from the pulpit by the rest To add to all this, 
he was loved by his people, whose hearts he had gained 
by his virtues, his humihty, and his candour 

But on the opposite side of the picture we ate pre- 
sented with a very different scene Men bad begun to 
think of the different rigjitii of mankind, and found that 
all had an equal claim to, the inestimable blessings of 
freedom The spirit of Jhb^rty was roused , and it was • 
resolved to oppose tha^lMent* claims of monarchy vrho 
usurped their power i^’ times of ignoratme uf dai^^, 

VOL II H 
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and who pleaded in succeeding times their £n»ner en- 
croacbments as prescnptive privileges Charles had 
been taught from his infancy to consider the royal pie- 
i^gative as a sacred pledge, which it was not in bis 
power to alienate, mi^ch less his duty to abridge His 
father, who had contnbuted so much to sink the claims 
of the Crown, had, nevertheless, boldly defended them 
in his writings, and taught his son to defend by the sword 
what he had only inculcated by the press Chailes, 
though a prince of tolerable understanding, had not com- 
prehension enough to see that the genius and disposition 
of his people had received a total change he lesolved 
therefore to gqvem, by old maxims and pr^^cedents, a 
people who hacHately found out that these maxims weie 
established in times of ignorance and slavery 

In the foregoing reigns, I have given very little of the 
parliamentaiy history of the times, which would have 
led me out of the way , but, in the present, it will be 
proper to point out the transactions of every parliament, 
as they make the principal figure in this remarkable era, 
in which we see genius and courage united in opposing 
injustice, seconded by custom, and backed by power 
Charles undertook the reins of govemmeni with a 
fixed persuasion that his popularity was sufficient to 
carry every measure He was burthened wth a treaty 
for defending the Palatinate, concluded ui the late reign, 
and the war declared for that purpose was to be earned 
on with vigour in this But war was more easily de- 
•clared than supplies were grsmted After some reluc- 
tance, the commons voted hir i tWo subsidies , a sum far 
from bemg sufficient to suj^ort him in his intended 
equipment, lo assist his brother-in-law , and to this was 
add^a petition for pu9i|Mj|g; papists, and redressing 
th^jjlppfvances of the natl^ Puckingham, who had 
becft the late king’s favoutife^nd who was still more 
i^l^sed by the present did aot escape tiieir 

SO that, instcad of g^ihigthe sums requisite, 
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die/ en^/ed the time m disputatum^tiiul 
UH the season for prosecuting the inteaded carapaij^ 
was elapsed CharleSj therefore, weaned with their cbl'’ 
lays, and offended at the refusal of his demands, ihot^pNl, 
proper to dissolve a parliament w^ich he could nothnEg 
to reason 

To supply the want of.parliainmtty aids, Charles 
had recourse to some of the anciUn Wthods of extor- 
tion, practised by sovereigns when in necessitous cir- 
cumstances That kind of tax called a benevolrace 
was ordered to be exacted, and pnvy-seals were issued 
accordingly In order to cover the ngour of this step. 

It was commanded that none should b&jeked for money 
but such as were able to spare it, and Im directed letters 
to different persons, mentioning the sums he desired 
With this the people were obliged^ though reluctantly, 
to comply, it was in fact authonzed by many precedents, 
but no precedents whatsoever could give a sanction to 
myustice '* 

With this money, a fleet was equipped against Spam, 
canying ten thousand men, the command of which 
army was mtrusted to lord Wimbledon, who sailed 
directly to Cadiz, and found the bay full of raips of 
great value But he faildd m makmg himself master of 
the harboiw, while his undisciplined army .landmg, 
instead of attacking the town, could not be restrained 
from mdulgmg themselves in the wine, which they 
found m great abundance on shore Farther stay 
therefore appeared fruitless, they were re-anbaiked, 
end the plague attackmg the fleet soon afterwards, 
they vrere obliged to abandoti dl hopes of success, 
and return to England > £otfd complaints* wete made 
against the court, for«qd||||^ng so important a com- 
Mumd to a pemon who judged so unquahfled for 
the undertaking 

• liieii^al ’^PPtein'Wils a great 

court, and, ^KmUplIe glo^ of the luiffiiir 

A ^ 
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attempt was to be made, but with a more certaio 
A^^trospect of success New supplies therefore being 
requisite, the king was resolved to obtain them m a 
more regular and constitutional manner than 
A D before Another pailiament was accordingly 
1^6 called > and though some steps weic taken to 
exclude tl^^jmore populai leaders of the last 
house of commons, by nominating them as shenlFs of 
counties, yet the present parliament seemed more re- 
fractory than the former When the kmg laid before 
the house his necessities, and asked for a supply, they 
voted him only three subsidies, which amounted to 
about a hundred and sixty thousand pounds , a sum 
no way adequate to the importance of the wai, or 
the necessities of the state But even this was not 
to be granted until the grievances of the state weie 
redressed Their chief indignation was levelled against 
Buckmgham, a mmister who had no real ment, aqd 
the great infelicity of being the kidg’s favourite When- 
ever the subjects resolve to attack the rojal prerogative, 
they beg^n with the favourites of the crown , and wise 
monarchs seldom have any Charles was not possessed 
of the art of making a distinction between friends and 
ministers, and whoever wa(S his friend was always 
trusted with the administration of his affairs He 
loved the duke, and undertook to protect him, although 
to defend a person so obnoxious to the people, was to 
share his leproach The commons undertook to im- 
peach him in the lower house, while the earl of Bristol, 
who had returned from his ambassy m Spam, accused 
him among his peers The purport of the charge against 
him amounfSed to little more than that he had engrossed 
too much power for hm^elf^l^d his relations, that he 
hadjf^lected to guard the s^as v^th the fleet, and that 
lad applied a pl^ter^ to tl^i|ate king’s side, which 
supposed to be poisonouk^ fmd to j^asten his end 
^ ^voleus accusatiods Must jSiave sunk of them- 
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selves, had thfey not been intemperately opp()Sed by the 
royal authority The king gave orders to the lord-' 
keeper to command the commons expressly m his name 
not to meddle with his minister and servant Bucking- 
ham The ihore to enrage them, he had him elected 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, and wlote 
that body a leger of thanks for their compliance He 
assured the commons, ^that if they would not comply 
with his demands, he would try mw counsels But 
what justly enr^ed them beyond all sufferance, was, 
when two of their members, sir Dudley Digges and sir 
John Elliot, complained of this partiality in favour of a 
man odious to the nation, the king or4cred both to be 
committed to prison foi seditious behaviour This was 
an open act of violence, and should have been supported, 
or never attempted 

It was now that the commons justly exclaimed that 
their privileges weie infringed, and all freedom of debate 
destroyed They protested in the most solemn manner, 
that neither of their members had said any thing disre- 
spectful of the king, and they made preparations for 
publishing their vindication The king, whose charactei 
it was to shew a readiness to undertake harsh measures, 
but not to support them, released the two members, and 
this compliance confirmed that obstinacy in the house 
which his injuries had contributed to give rise to The 
earl of Arundel, for being guilty of the same offence in 
the house of lords, was rashly imprisoned, and as tamely 
dismissed by the king Thus, the two houses having 
refused to answer the intentions of the court i^ithout 
previous conditions, the king, rather than give up his 
favounte, chose to be without the supply, and therefore 
once more dissolved the parliament 

The new eounsels yvhicih Char^ had mentioned to 
the parliament were no#^ib be tned, m order tojUpply 
his necessitiei^.. making peace wittinf 

and thus trying to tes expenS^^-Ain^^llije^ 
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not enlnrg^ his income, he resolved to carty oh the war, 
^‘and to keep up a standing army for this purpose Pef- 
haps, also, he had a farther view in keeping his army in 
pay, which was to seize upon the liberly of his subjects, 
when he found matters ripe for the execution But at 
present his forces were new levied, ill paid, and worse 
disciplined , so that the militia of the cotsitry, that could 
be instantly led out against him, were far his superiors 
In order, therefore, to gain time and money, a commis- 
sion was openly granted to compound with the Catholics, 
and agree for a dispensation of the penal laws against 
them He borrowed a sum of money liom the nobility, 
whose contributions came in but slowly But the greatest 
stretch of his power was in the levying of shtp^money 
In order to equip a fleet (at least this was the pretence 
made), eveiy maritime town was required, with the 
assistance of the adjacent coimties, to arm a certam 
number of vessels The city of London was rated 
at twenty ships This was the commencement of a 
tax, which afterwards, being carried to very violent 
lengths, created such great discontent in the nation 
But the extortions of the ministry did not rest here 
Persons of birth and rank, who refused the loan, were 
summoned before the council, and, upon persisting m 
a reftisal, were put into confinement Thus we see 
here, as in every civil war, something to blame on one 
side and the other, both sides guilty of injustice, yet 
each actuated by general motives of virtue, the one 
contending for the inherent liberties of mankind, the 
other for the prescriptive pnvileges of the crown , both 
driven to all the extremes of falsehood, rapine, and in- 
justice, and, by a fate attendant on humanity, permitting 
their actions to degenmute ftoltf the motives which first 
set them m motion ^ * 

Hitibcrto the will of .the-^^arch was reluctantly 
'"eheiFed most of those who ^ Ic^ their mon^ 
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confinement, or apphed by petition to the kmg foJ(^m;p 
release f'lve person^ alone undertook to defend the^4« 
cause of the public; ttnd, at the hazard of their whole 
fortunes, were resolved to try whether the king legally 
had a right td confine their persons without an infringe- 
ment of any law The names of these patnots were sir 
Thomas Darnel, sir JohmCorbet, sir Walter Earl, sii 
John Hevemngham, and sir Edward Hampden Their 
cause was brought to a solemn trial before the King’s 
Bench, and the whole kingdom was attentive to the re- 
sult of so important a tnal 

By the debates on this subject it appeared that 
Nov personal liberty had been secured by no less than 

1626 SIX different statutes, and by an article of the 
Great Charter itself,, that m times of turbulence 

and sedition, the princes infringed tliose laws, and of 
this also many examples were produced The difficulty 
then lay to determine when such violent measures were 
expedient, but of that the court pretended to be the su- 
preme judge As it was legal, therefore, that these five , 
gentlemen should plead the statute, by which they might 
demand bail, so it was expedient in the court to remand 
them to prison, without determining on the necessity of 
taking bail for the present This was a cruel evasion of 
justice, and, in fact, satisfied neither tlie court nor the 
country party The court insisted that no bail could be 

taken the country exclaimed that the prisoners shoidd 
be set free 

The king being thus embroiled with his parhament, 
his people, and some of the most powerful forei|^n states, 
it was not without amazement that all men saw 
A D him enf^Auto a war with France, a kingdom 

1627 with which he* had but lately formed the most 
natural alliance. This|pionarch, among the 

foibles of a good rdied too OR fhe* 

v^cerity of ^ among oth«^!^geHbn|tted 

?^uckmgham to 
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histdnans agree that this minister had conceived hopes 
of^imng the heart of the queen of Fiance, whiJe, at 
the same time, cardinal Richelieu aspired to the same 
honour The rivaliy of these favountes produced an 
inveterate enmity between them , and, frbm a private 
quarrel, they resolved to involve their respective nations 
in the dispute However this be, war was declared 
against France, and Charles was taught to hope, that 
hostilities with that kingdom would be the surest means 
of producing unanimity at home 

But fortune seemed to counteract all this monarch’s 
attempts A fleet was sent out, undei the command of 
Buckmgham, to relieve Rochelle, a maritime town in 
France, that had long enjoyed its privileges independent 
of the French king, but which had for some years em- 
braced the reformed religion, and now was besieged by 
a formidable army This expedition was as unfortunate 
as that on the coast of Spain The duke’s measures 
weie so ill concerted, that the inhabitants of the city 
shut their gates, and refused to admit allies, of whose 
coming they were not previously informed Instead of 
attacking the island of Oleron, which was fertile and 
defenceless, he bent his course to the isle of Rhe, which 
was garrisoned, and well fortified He attempted there 
to starve out the garrison of St Martin’s castle, which 
was copiously supplied with provisions by sea By that 
time the French had landed their forces priirately at 
another part of the island , so that Buckingham was at 
last obliged to retreat with such precipitation, that two 
thousand of his men were cut t^y pieces before he could 
re-embark, though he was the last of the whole army 
that quitted ‘the shore This proof.pl his personal 
courage^ however, was but a smedl sti^ct of consola- 
tion for^e disgrace which his country ha# sustained; 
and hii own person would have |3iqen the last they would 
haveregr^ted • • 

bad success of this expedition served to rende^ 
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the duke still more obnoxious, and the king more 
A V needy He dierefote resolved to call a third 
1628 parliament, for money was to be bad at any 
rate In bis drst speech, he intimated to the 
two houses, that they were convoked on purpose to gfrant 
the supplies, and that, if they should neglect to contri- 
bute what was necessary for the support of the state, he 
would, m discharge of his conscience, use those means 
which God had put into his hcinds, for saving that which 
the folly of certain persons would otherwise endanger 
But the king did not find his commons intimidated by 
his threats, or by those of the lord-keeper, who com- 
mented upon what he said They boldly inveighed 
against his late arbitrary measures, forced loans, bene- 
volences, taxes without consent of parliament, arbitrary 
imprisonments, billeting soldiers, martial laws, these 
weie the giievances complained of, and against these 
they insisted that an eternal remedy should be provided 
An immunity from these vexations they alleged to be the 
inherent rig lit of the subject, and their new demands 
they lesolved to call a petition of right, as implying 
privileges they had already been possessed of Nothing 
could be more just than the enactment of the contents 
of this petition of right ' The Great Charter, and the 
old statutes, were sufficiently clear in favour of liberty, 
but as all the kings of England, in cases of necessity or 
expediency, had been accustomed at intervals to elude 
them , and as Charles, in a complication of mstances, 
had lately violated them, it was lequisite to enact a 
new law, which might not be eluded or violated by any 
authonty, or any precedent to the contrary 

But though iblRT ‘was an equitable proposal, and 
though a read§r^^im{dvmce with it might have pre- 
vented manjitof the’ disorders that were about to ensue, 
Charles was taught to consider it as the most violent en* * 

and used at first ev^ 
Ji^hen he foiind that 


oroadiment on his |>rero^tive, 
method to obstruct its progress 
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not^l but bis assent would satis^ the houiMi|||ns gave 
It, but aA first in such an ambigijious manner asldi him 
still m possession of his former power At length, how- 
ever, to avoid tbeir indignation, and still more to screen 
his favourite, he thought proper to give them full satis- 
faction He came therefore to the house of peers, and 
pronouncing the usual form of words, “ Soit fait coome 
tl est d^iirh. Let it be law as it is desired,” he gave the 
petition of right all the sanction that was necessary to 
pass it into a law The acclamations with Which the 
house resounded, sufficiently testified the joy of the 
people, and a bill for five subsidies, which passed soon 
after, was the strongest mark of their gratitude. 

But the commons, finding their perseverance crowned 
with success m this instance, were resolv^ to cany the 
scrutiny into every part of government which they con- 
sidered as defective The leaders of the house of com- 
mons at this time were very different from those illiterate 
barbanans who, a century or two before, came up to the 
capital, not to grant supplies, but to consider where sup- 
plies were to be procured, not to debate as legislators, 
but to receive commands as inferiors The men of whom 
the present parliaments were composed, were persons of 
great knowledge and extensive learning, of undaunted 
courage and inflexible perseverance 

A little before this meeting of parliament, a commis- 
sion had been granted to thirty-three of the pnncipal 
officers of state, empowering them to meet and concert 
among themselves the methods of levying money by 
imposipons or otherwise The commons applied for 
cancelling that commission , and indeed, the late statute 
of the jpetition of rights seemed such a com- 

missKm entirely unnecessarv 4Db^Kf^ted''to another 
commission for raising money for«fl|^ inti^uction of a 
thousand German horse, which, mth just reason, they 
j^ed m^ht be tBERied againsi^^lihertt^ of the pee- 
j^e They ie«iimi|||ihlb tiieir censure of Buckingham, 
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wh<8S^pl^tia$oIved implacably to po»ue They also 
openly method of levying money used 

by the king, called ttmnage and poundage, without the 
consent of parliament, was a palpable violation of the 
liberties of the people All these grievances were pre* 
paring to be drawn up in a remonstrance to his majesty,* 
when the king, heanng of their intentions, came sud- 
denly to the house, an4 closed the session 

But they were not so easily to be intimidated in their 
schemes for the liberty of the people They urged 
A n their claims with still more force on their next 
1620 sittmg, and the duty of tonnage and poundage < 
was discussed with greater precision than before. 
This tax upon merchandise was a duty of very early m- 
stitution, and had been conferred on Henry the Fifth, 
and all succeeding pnnces, during life, in order to enable 
them to maintam a naval force for the protection of the 
kingdom But the parliament had usually granted it as 
of their special favour, in the begmmng of each reign, 
except to Henry the Eighth, who had it not conferred on 
him by parliament till the sixth year of his sittmg on the 
throne Although he had continued to receive it from 
the beginning, yet he thought it necessary to have the 
sanction of parliament to* ensure it to him , which cer- 
tainly implied that it was not an inherit privilege of 
the crown Upon tins argum^t the commons founded 
their objections to the levying of it in the present reign, 
it was a tax which they had not yet granted, and it had 
been granted by them in every precedmg reign They 
refused, therefore, to grant it now, and insisted that the 
king could not levy it without their permission 

This bred contest, as may be siipposed, be- 

tween the coip^^s and the crown The officers of the 
custom-horil were summoned before the commons, to ^ 
give an account by ^hftt authonty they seized gfibds 
bf the merehhnts wnathud reftised pay tteftse 
The barons of the Exchequer wej^q[ueBtmtied#ii|w*' 
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gard to tlieir decrees on that head, and the'jdienff of 
London was committed to the Tower for bis Activity in 
supporting the custom-house officers These were bold 
measures , but the commons went still farther, by a re- 
solution to examine into religious grievances, and a new 
•spirit of intolerance began to appear The king, there- 
fore, resol\ ed to dismiss a parliament which he found 
himself unable to manage, anjl sir John Finch, the 
speakei, just as the question concerning tonnage and 
poundage was going to be put, ro^ up, and informed 
the house that he had a command from the king to ad- 
journ 

Nothing could exceed the consternation and indigna- 
tion of the commons upon this information Just at the 
time they were carrying their most favourite points to a 
bearing to be thus adjourned, and the parliament dis- 
solved, rendered them furious The house was in an 
uproar , the speaker was pushed back into his chair, and 
forcibly held m it by Holies and Valentine, till a short 
rcmonstiance was framed, and passed by acclamation 
rather than vote In this hasty production, Papists 
and Arminians were declared capital enemies to the 
state , the obnoxious duty was condemned as contrary 
to law, and not only those who raised it, but those who 
paid it, were considered as guilty of a high crime 

In consequence of this violent procedure, sir Miles 
Hobart, sii Peter Hayman, Selden, Coriton, Long, and 
Strode, were, by the king’s order, committed to prison, 
undei pretence of sedition But the same temerity that 
impelled Chailesto imprison them, induced him to grant 
them a release Sir John Elliot, Holies, and Valentine, 
were summQjied before the King’s Bench , but they re- 
fusing to appear before an infanor tribunal, for faults 
comimtted in a superior, were condemned to be impri- 
soned during the king’s pleasure^ to pay a fine, the two 
former of a thousand pounds each, and the latter of five 
hundred, and to find sureties for their good behaviour 
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The meml^ triumphed in their suffeni^ while they 
had the irhole kingdom as spectators and applauders of 
then: fortitude 

While the king was thus distressed by the obstinacy 
of the commcais, he felt a much seyerer blow in tlie death 
of the duke of Buckingham, who fell a saciifice to his 
unpopularity It had been^ resolved oni o more to undei - 
take the raising of the siege of Rochelle, and the eail 
of Denbigh, brother-in-law to Buckingham, had been 
sent thither m the year 1628 , but returned without 
effecting any thing In order to repair this disgiace, 
the duke of Buckingham went in person to Portsmouth, 
to hurry on anotliei expedition, and to punish such as 
had endeavoured to defiaud the ciowii of the legal as- 
sessments In the genei.ll discontent that pi e\ ailed 
against this nobleman, it was daily expected that some 
severe measures would be lesolved on , and he was stig- 
matuod as the tyrant and the betrayer of his country 
There was one Felton, who caught the geneial contagion, 

— an Irishman of a good family, who had seived under 
the duke as lieutenant, but had lesigned on being lefused 
his rank on the death of his captain, who was killed at 
the isle of Rhe This man was naturally melancholy, 
couiageous, and enthusiastic , he felt foi his countrj, as 
if labouring undei a calamity which he thought it in the 
power of his single arm to lemove He theiefore le- 
solved to kill the duke, and thus levenge his own piivate 
injuries, while he did seivice also to God and man 
Animated in this manner with gloomy zeal and mistaken 
patriotism, he tiavelled down to Portsmouth alone, and 
entered the town while the duke was surrounded by his 
levee, and giving out the necessary orders for embarka- 
tion He was at that ttipe engaged m conversation with 
Soubise, and other French gentlemen , and a difference 
of sentiment havmg arisen in the cimference, it was at- * 
tended with all those violent gesticulations with wb|^ 
foreigners generally enforce their meaning T^e cott* 
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venation being’ diushed, the duke the 

door; and while he was speaking to onet^^’Wonels, 
Felton struck him over that officer's shoulder m 'ffie 
breast with his knife The duke had' only time to say, 
The villain has killed me,” when he fell at the colo- 
nel’s feet, and instantly expired No one had seen the 
blow, or the person who gav§ it , but m the confusion it 
was generally supposed that he was murdered by one of 
the Frenchmen who appeared so violent in their motions 
but a little before They were accordingly secured, as 
for certain punis hm ent , but in the mean time a hat was 
picked up, on the inside of which wa^ sewed a paper 
containing four or five lines of the remonstrance of the 
commons against the duke, and under these lines a 
short ejaculation, desiring aid m the attempt It was 
now concluded that this hat must belong to the assassin , 
and while they were employed in conjectures whose it 
could be, a man without a hat was seen walking very 
composedly before the door, and was heard to ciy out, 
“ I am he ” He disdained denying a murder in which 
he gloned , and averred that he looked upon the duke 
as an enemy to his countiy, and as such deserving to 
sulFer When asked at whose instigation he had per- 
formed that horrid deed, he aiiswered, that they needed 
not trouble themselves in that inquiry, that his con- 
science was his only prompter, an^, that no man on 
earth could dispose him to act against its dictates He 
suffered with the same degree of constancy to the last , 
and there were many who admired not only his fortitude, 
but the action foi which he suAfered 

The 'king had always the highest regard for Bucking- 
ham, and was extremely mortified at Im d^th he began 
to perceive that the tide of popularity was entirely turn- 
ed from him, and that the behaviour of the house of 
commons only served to increase the general discontent 
He felt therefore a disgust i^ainst parliaments , and he 
was resolved n«t to call any more, till he should se^ 
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of & cpmpliant disposition in the tut* 
St his favounte, he became more his ourn 
miS^tSi^eiul never afterwards reposed such unlimited 
c^bfidance in any other But though the minister of the 
crown was changed, the measure still continued the 
same, the same disregard to the petitions of the people, 
the same desire of extending and supporting the prero- 
gative, the same temerity, and the same weakness of 
condescension * 

His first measure, however, now being left w'lthout a 
ministei and a pa^ament, was a prudent one He 
made peace with the two crowns against whom he had 
hitherto waged war, which bad been entered upon with- 
out necessity, and conducted without glory Being 
freed from these embarrassments, he bent his whole at- 
tention to the management of the internal policy of the 
kingdom, and took two men as his associates in this task, 
who still acted an under-part to himself These were 
sir Thomas Wentworth, whom he ereated earl of Straf- 
ford, and Laud, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury 
Strafford, by his eminent talents and abilities, merited 
all the confidence which the king reposed in him His 
character was stately and austere , more fitted to pro- 
cure esteem than love , his fidelity to the king was un- 
shaken , but, in seiving the interests of the crown, he 
did not consider l^jimself as an agent also for the benefit 
of the people As he now employed all his counsels to 
support the prerogative, which he formerly endeavoured 
to dimmish, his actions were liable to the imputation of 
self-mterest and ambitiOn» but his good character in 
private life made up for that seemmg duplicity ot* public 
conduct, * 

Laud was in the chy^h somewhat resembling Straf- 
ford in the state, ngid^ severe, punctual, and industrious. 
His zeal was unrelentmg m the cause of rehgioUi and * 
the forms, as established in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
seemed essentially connected with it His desire to 
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keep these on their former footing was and 

severe , but it must be confessed that the fiih(fos o{^o- 
sition he met with was sufBcient to excite hlS resent-; 
ment 

Since the time of Elizabeth, a new religious sect had 
been gaining ground in England, and its members, from 
the supposed greater purity of their manners, were called 
Puritans Of all other sects, this was the most danger- 
ous to monarchy , and the tenets of it were more calcu- 
lated to suppoit that imagined equality which obtains 
in a state of natuie The partisans of this leligion, be- 
ing generally men of warm, obstinate tempeis, pushed 
their sentiments into a total opposition to those of Rome , 
and, m the countries where their opinions had taken 
plaee, not only a lehgious but a political freedom began 
to be established All enthusiasts, indulging themselves 
in rapturous flights, ecstasies, visions, and inspirations, 
have a natural aversion to all ceremonies, rites, oi forms, 
which are but external means of supplying that devotion 
which they want no prompter but their hearts to inspire 
The same bold and daiing spiiit which accompanied 
them 111 then addi esses to the Divinity, appealed m 
their political speculations , and the principles of civil 
liberty, which had hithcito been almost totally unknown 
in Euiope, began to shoot forth in this ungracious soil 
It IS not to be wondered at, therefore, that kings and 
bishops were eager to suppress the growth of opinions 
so unfavourable to their authority , and that Laud, who 
of all men alive was the most attached to ceiemony and 
show, should treat with ngoui men who braved him into 
seventy The truth is, that, m the histones of the times, 
we And the*great cause of the present contest between 
the king and his people to ans^ /lot from civil but reli- 
gious motives , not from a desire on the one hand of 
extmi^ng power, and on the other of promoting liberty, 
but merely from the ardour of the king an supportmg 
b^ops, surplices, and other ceremonies of the churchy 
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and tKe iuiy of the piuritans m abolisfiiitlig fhose distinc- 
tions as ireninants of popish idolatry Those distinctions 
in religion, at this day, are regarded with more uncon- 
cern , and, theiefore, we aie more apt to impute the dis- 
orders of thoSe times to civil motives of establishing 
liberty, which, in reality, made but a very subordinate 
consideration • 

The humour of the nation ran, at that time, into that 
extreme which was opposite to superstition , and those 
ancient ceremonies to which men had been accustomed 
in England, since the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion, were in general considered as impious and idola- 
trous It was, therefore, the most impolitic time in the 
woild foi Laud to think of introducing new ceremonies 
and obseivances, which could not fail of being treated 
with utter detestation Nevertheless, he went on boldly 
with his injunctions for the observance of those rites 
which in themselves were of no moment, and were as 
unnecessary to be urged by him, as ridiculous in being 
opposed by the puntans 

Orders were given, and ngoiously insisted on, that 
the communion-table should be removed from the mid- 
dle of the church, where it had hitherto stood since the 
Reformation, to the east end , where it should be railed 
m, and denominated the altar The kneehng at the 
altar, and the usiiig of copes (embroidered vestments 
used in popish countries), were introduced, to the great 
discontent of the people Some pictures were again 
admitted into the churches by the king’s command All 
such clergy as neglected to observe every ceremony, 
were suspended, and deprived by the high-commission 
court And to mortify the puritans still m5re, orders 
were issued from the cpvncil, forbidding any contro- 
versy, either from the pulpit or the press, on the points 
in dispute between them and their opponents, concern 
ang free-will and predestination At the same time that 
they obtained the kmg’s protection for carrying on these 
ij 1 
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measures, t]keo}ei]g7 took care to repay ihkl^tdfch 
m^;mfying on eveiy occasion the regal authority, and 
treating all pretensions to independence as a puntamcal 
innovation The kmg’s divine, hereditary, and md^* 
feasible right was theotheme of every semion , and those 
who attempted to question such doctnnes were coniti« 
dered as making an attack* upon religion itself The 
king, who had now resolved to pall no more parliaments 
(to which resolution he adhered for the space of eleven 
years), was very well satisfied with these doctnnes, as 
they were the only means of facilitatmg his measures of 
government, and procunng those pecuniary supplies 
which he had no legal means of obtaimng 

While Laud, therefore, durmg this long interval, 
ruled the church, the king and Strafford undertook to 
manage the temporal interests of the nation A procla- 
mation was issued, m which Charles declared, “ That 
whereas, for several ill ends, the calling again of a par- 
liament IS divulged , yet the late abuses having for the 
present unwillingly driven him out of that course, he 
will account it presumption for any one to presenbe to 
him any time for calling that assembly ” This was ge- 
nerally construed as a declaration, that, during that 
reign, no more parliaments would be summoned , and 
every measure of the king seemed to confirm the sus- 
picion 

It was now that the people, without a defender, or 
hopes of redress, saw themselves at the mercy of a mo- 
narch, who, though good and gentle m his own nature, 
might at any time change in his conduct They now 
saw the cqnstitution at one blow wholly overthrown, and 
one branch of the legislature assuming those rights which 
had been divided between three Tonnage and poundage 
contmued to be levied by royal authority alone , 
om-house officers received orders from the council 
to enter any house whatever m search of suspected 
goods, compositions were openly made with Papists, 
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W was become a regular jpairt of the re>- 
Plte <n}urt of Star-chamber exercised its power, 
independent of any law, upon several bold innovators in 
liberty, who only gloried m their sufferings, and contn- 
buted to render government odious and contemptible 
Sir David Foulis was fined by this court five thousand 
pounds, merely for dissuading a friend from compound- 
ing with the commissioners who called upon him to 
take up the title of knighthood Prynne, a barrister of 
Lincoln’s-inn, had written an enormous quarto of a 
thousand pages, which was entitled Histriomastix, or a 
Scourge for the Stage In this, besides much paltry 
declamation against the stage, he took occasion to blame 
the ceremonies and late innovations of the church , and 
this was an offence that Laud was not likely to forgive 
He was condemned by the Star-chamber to be 
A D degraded from the bar , to stand m the pillory, 
1634 in two places, Westminster and Cheapside , to 
lose his ears, one at each place, to pay five 
thousand pounds to the king, and to be imprisoned dur- 
ing life This sentence, which was equally cruel and 
unjust, was rigorously executed , and Prynne gloned in 
his sufferings Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a phy- 
sician, were tried before this tribunal for schismatical 
libels, in which they attacked, with great seventy and 
intemperate zeal, the ceremomes of the church of Eng- 
land They were condemned to the same punishment 
that had been inflicted upon Prynne , and Prynne him- 
self was also tned for a qew offence, for which he was 
fined five thousand pounds more, and sentenced to lose 
the remainder of his ears The answers which these 
bold dems^ogues gave into court were so fiill of contu- 
macy and invective, that^no lawyer could be prevailed 
with to sign them The rigours, however, wWh they 
underwent, being so URWorttiy of men of their profiwiimi, 
gave gen^l offence , and th# patience, or rattier ala- 
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cnty, with which they suffered, increased still ^urth^ 
the public indignation 

The puritans, restrained in England, shipped them- 
selves off for America, where they laid tl^e foundations 
of a new government!; agreeable to their systems of po- 
litical freedom But the government, unwilling that 
the nation should be depiivid of its useful members, or 
dreading the unpopularity of these emigrations, at length 
issued a proclamation, debarring these devotees from 
access even to those inhospitable regions Eight ships, 
lying in the Thames, and ready to sail, were detained 
by order of council , and m these were embarked sii 
Arthur Haselrig, John Hampden, and Oliver Ciomwtll, 
who had resolved for ever to abandon their native coun- 
try This may stand as a proof of the sincerity these 
men afterwards testified in the cause foi which they 
fought, and is a clear pi oof that hjrpocrisy, with which 
they were charged, in the beginning at least, was not 
among the motives of their opposition 

Every year, every month, every day, gave fresh in- 
stances, durmg this long intermission of parliaments, of 
the resolution of the court to throw them off for ever but 
the levying of shtp-money, as it was called, being a ge- 
neral burden, was universally complained of as a national 
grievance This was a tax which had, in former reigns, 
been levied without the consent of parliament, but then 
the exigency of the state demanded such a supply As 
the necessity at present was not so apparent, and the 
impost might excite murmurs among the people, a ques- 
tion yras proposed by the king to the judges, whether, 
in a case of necessity, for the defence of the kingdom, 
he might not levy this tax^ and whether he was not sole 
judge of this necessity^ To this the judges replied that 
he might, and that he was sole> judge of the necessity 
In this umversal appearance of obedience to the king’s 
^junctions, John Hanqpden, a gentlemihn of fortune'in 
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Buckingl^t^hire, refused to comply with the tax, and 
resolved to hrmg it to a legal determination He had 
been rated at twenty shillings for his estate, which he 
refused to pay, and the case was argued twelve days in 
the exchequeV-chamber before alhthe judges of England 
The nation regarded, with the utmost anxiety, the result 
of a trial that was to fix the limits of the king’s power 
but after the former opmion of the judges on this sub- 
ject, the event might have been easily foreseen All the 
judges, four only excepted, gave sentence in fa- 
A D vour of the crown, while Hampden, who lost 
1638 his cause, was more than sufficiently recom- 
pensed by the applauses of the people Nothing 
now was heard m every company but murmurs against 
the government, and encomiums on him who had with- 
stood its usurpations It was now alleged that tjnranny 
was confirmed into system, and that there was no re- 
dress except in sullen patience oi contented slavery 
Ecclesiastical tyranny was thought to give aid to politi- 
cal injustice , and all the rights of the nation, transmit- 
ted thioui>h so many ages, secured by so many laws, and 
pui chased by the blood of so many heroes, now lay 
prostiate in undistinguished neglect In this universal 
stall of despondence, or tdamour, an accident gave the 
people of England an opportunity of vindicating their 
ancient privileges, and even of acquinng greater than it 
was compatible with the subjects’ happiness to possess 
The Scots had, dunng the reign of James the First, 
shewn a strong attachment to puiitanical principles, 
and though they still contmued to allow of bishops, yet 
they weie reduced to poverty, and treated with con- 
tempt James, indeed, had seen the low eiState of epis- 
copacy in that kingdom^ and had endeavoured to exalt 
and establish it once pore, but he died in the midst of 
his endeavours It was the fate of Charles for ever to * 
aim at projects which were at once impracticable and un- 
uecessaiy, he resolved therejfere to complete what his 
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father had begun This ill-judged to 

alienate the affections of his Scottish sub^ts,^ much' 
as his encroachments on liberty had rendered him un- 
popular m England The flame of sedition in Scotland 
passed firom one town to another, while the puritans 
formed to support and defend their opinions, 

and resolved to establish their doctrines, or overturn the 
state On the other hand, the J^mg was determined to 
establish the liturgy of the church of England, and both 
sides being obstinate in opinion, those sanguinary mea- 
sures were soon begun in Scotland, which had hitherto 
been only talked of among the English 

The discontent and opposition which Charles met 
With in maintaimi^ episcopacy among his English sub- 
jects might, one would think, deter him from attemptmg 
to introduce it among those of Scotland, but such was 
his ardour, that he was resolved to have it established 
m every part of his dommions When he had published 
an order for readmgthe liturgy m their pnncipal church 
m Edinburgh, the people received it With clamours 
and imprecations The court party, indeed, with great 
justice, blamed their obstmacy, as the innovations were 
but tnflmg, but the people might have retorted with still 
’greater force the folly of theif thus earnestly attemptmg 
Ae establishment of trifles The seditious disposition 
m that kingdom, which had hitherto been kept withm 
bounds, was now too fiinous for restramt, and the insur- 
rection became general over the country 

Yet still the kmg could' not think of desisting from 
his design, and so prepossessed was hem favour of royal 
right, that be thought the very name of kmg, when for- 
cibly urged, would induce the people to return to their 
duty But he was soon und^eived, the puritans of 
were republica|S'Ut|j|^|aple as well as those 
^.in l^flahd, and they to see the bishops 

‘"'Ann humbled, moi^er a more successful attack 

uimh unffuaffled Charles therefore 'finding 
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ihestk ttt. wo^ vnd that they insisted on du^lacing the 
bishops, consid«ed their demands as an open declaxa^ 
turn of war, and accordingly summoned such of the no> 
bihty of England as held lands of the crown, to funush 
him with a proper number of forces to oppose them 
To add to these supplies, he demanded a voluntary con* 
tnbution from the clergy, as he was m fact fighting theur 
cause, and by means of his queen, the Ca&olics were 
also pressed for their assistance By these methods he 
soon found himself at the head of an undisciplmed and 
reluctant army, amountmg to about twen^ thou> 
A D sand men, and commanded by generals less wilh 
1639 ing to fight than to negotiate His superiority m 
numbers, however, gave him the mamfest ad- 
vantage over his rebellious subjects, who were no way 
slow m marching to give him battle But Charles, who 
inherited the peaceable disposition of his father, was un- 
willing to come to extremities, although a blow then 
struck with vigour might have prevented many of his 
succeedmg misfortunes Instead of fighting with his 
opponents, he entered upon a treaty with them, so that 
a suspension of arms was soon i^;reed upon, and a treaty 
of peace concluded, which neither side mtended to ob- 
serve, and then both pdtties agreed to disband theur 
forces This step of disbanding the army was a fataf 
measure to Charles, as he could not levy a new army 
without great labour and expense, while the Scottish 
insurgents, who were all volunteers m the service, could 
be mustered agam at pleasure Of this the heads of 
the malecontents seemed sensible, for they lengthened 
out the negotiations with affected difficulties, and threw 
m obstructions m proportion as they were* confident of 
their own superiority » ^t length, sdter much alt^ca- 
tum, and many treatttlljkp^ l^nd broken, both^palHes 
cnee more had recd^^l^ and nothmg b^|»bod 
wimid mtiate the > 

^'^lar bemg thus4;i9S(dved^(^|^ , 
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thod, as before, for raising money to suj^Jx^ It, 
money was levied as usual , some other arbitniS^ taxes 
Were exacted from the reluctant people with great seve- 
nty, but one method of raising the supplies reflects 
immortal honour on those who contributed The coun- 
sellors and servants of the crown lent the king whatever 
sums they could spare, and. distressed their private for- 
tunes to gratify their sovereign These were the re- 
sources of the crown to prepare an army , but they were 
far from being sufficient , and there now remained only 
one method more, the long-neglected method of parlia- 
mentaiy supply 

It was now about eleven years since the king 
A D had called a parliament The fierce and ungo- 
1640 vemable spirit of the last had taught him to hate 
and to fear such an assembly , but all resources 
being exhausted, and great debts contracted, he was 
obliged to call another parliament, from which he had no 
great reason to expect any favour The many illegal 
and the numerous imprudent steps of the ciown, the 
hardships which several persons had suffered, and their 
constancy in undergoing punishment, had as much 
alienated the affections of the king’s English as of his 
Scottish subjects Instead of supplies, the king was 
harassed with murmurs and complaints The zealous in 
religion were pleased with the distresses of the crown, m 
its attempts against then brethren in opinion , and the 
real friends of the liberties of mankind saw, with their 
usual penetration, that the time was approaching when 
the royal authority must fall .ato a total dependance on 
popular assemblies, when public freedom must acquire a 
fiill ascenddnt 

The house of commons coul4 pot be induced to treat 
the Scots, who were of the same.pnnciples with them- 
selves, and contended s^ainsf the same ceremonies, as 
raemiestd th&state^ Th^ regarded them as fhends 
isd brother who ^rst itMe to teach them a diitv whu^ 
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it tras mciimbent on all virtuous minds to imitate The 
king, Iherefore, could reap no other fruits from this 
assembly than murmurings and complaints Every 
method he had taken to supply himself with money was 
declared an abuse, and a breach of the constitution 
Tonnage and poundage, ship-money, the sale of mono- 
polies, the billeting soldiers upon refiactory citizens, 
were all condemned as stretches of arbitrary power 
The king, finding no *Iiopes of redress from the com- 
mons, had recourse to the house of peers , but this was 
equally meffectual with the former application The 
king, finding no hopes of a compliance with his request, 
but recrimination instead of redress, dissolved the par- 
liament, to try more feasible methods of removing las 
necessities 

The king having now made enemies of his Scottish 
subjects by controlling them in their mode of worship, 
and of the commons by dissolving them, it remained to 
exasperate the city of London against him by some new 
imprudence Upon their refusing to lend money to 
cany on the wai against the Scots, Iil sued the citizens 
in the Star-chambci for some lands in Ii eland, and made 
them pay a consideiable fine He continued also to 
exact all the taxes against which every foimer parlia- 
ment had remonstrated , but all was insufficient A loan 
of forty thousand pounds was extorted from the Spanish 
mei chants, who had bullion in the Towei, exposed to 
the attempts of the king Coat and conduct money for 
the soldiers was levied on the counties , an ancient prac- 
tice, but supposed to be abolished by the petition of 
right All the pepper was bought from the Easf India 
company upoQ trust, and sold at a great discount for 
ready money A^scheme was proposed for coining two 
or three hundred &ousand pounds of base money , aitd 
yet all these metho^'were far from being effiec^ual 
Xhe Scots, therefore, sensible f^'Ui&^ctremities to which 
he was reduced, led on an $xmy oCtwenly thousand 
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as for as Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to la^ tlieir gfirtevaiuisii 
before their sovereign, as they were pleased totermtheus 
rebellion One of the most disgusting strokes, in the' 
puritanical character of the times, was this gentle Ian/ 
g^age, and humble cant, in the midst of treason, and 
their flattery to their prmce while they were attempt!!^ 
to dethrone and destroy him. 

To these troops, inspired b^ religion, flushed with 
some slight victones obtained over straggling parties of 
the royalists, and encouraged by the English themselves, 
among whom they continued, the king was able only to 
oppose a smaller foice, ncw-levied, undisciplined, sedi- 
tious, and ill paid Being, therefore, in despair of stem- 

ming the torrent, he at last yielded to it lie first sum- 
moned a great council of peers to York , and, as he 
foresaw that tliey would advise him to call a parliament, 
he told them in liis first speech that he had already 
taken that resolution Having thus prepared 
Nov 3, for his misfortunes, he a short time after called 
1640 that long parliament which did not discontinue 
sitting till his ruin had been accomplished 


CHAP VI 

CHARLES 1 (CONTINUED) 

A D 1641—1642 

The ardent expectations of men with regard to a par- 
liament, at^ such a critical juncture, and during such 
general discontent, might naturafly engage the attend- 
ance of the members on their duty ' , ITie house of com- 
monk was never, from its first mstitution, observed to be 
so numerous, or the assidmty of its members greater 
Without any iRtOlimt, ‘therefore, they entered upon busi- 
ii^ss , and, dnanmoius consent, they struck a blow 
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I &14 as decisive Instead of grant* 

mgi&e dM^d^ jmbsidies, they impeached the earl 
of Strafford, the kntig’s first minister, of high-treason 
Pyni) jtt thdiouB but sensible speaker, who at first opened 
the aocusatiotf against him m the fapuse of commons, was 
Sl£nt up to defend it at the bar of the house of lords , and 
most of the house accompanied their member on so agree- 
able an errand 

To bestow the greatest solemnity on this un- 
A D portant tnal, scaffolds were erected in West- 
1641 minster-hall, where both houses sat, the one as 
judges, the other as accusers Beside the chair 
of state, a close gallery was prepared for the king and 
queen, who attended durmg the whole trial The arti- 
cles of impeachment against him were twenty-eight in 
number, the substance of which was, that he had at- 
tempted to extend the king’s authority at home, and had 
been guilty of several exactions m Ireland But though 

four months were employed by the managers in framing 
the accusation, yet there appears very little just cause of 
blame in him, since the stretches of the king’s power 
were made before he came into authority However, 
the managers of the house of commons pleaded against 
him with vehemence stronger than their reasons, and 
summed up their arguments by insisting, that though 
each article taken separately did not amount to a proof, 
yet the whole taken together might be fairly concluded 
to cany conviction This is a method of argumg fre- 
quently used m the English courts of justice even to this 
day and perhaps none can be more erroneoDA, for 
almost every falsehood may be found to have a tnulti- 
plicity of weak reasons to support it In tlhs tumult of 
a^;ravation and damoyi;, the earl himself, whose parts 
and wisdom had been^long respectable, stood unmoved, 
and undauntcid He defended hi| cause with all the 
presence of mmd, judgm^ a^,Sa(|p 9 p^, that^uld be 
.expected from innocence jfnd aUbty ' were 
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placed beside him, as he was thus defending his life wd 
the cause of his master After he had, in a long wd 
eloquent speech, delivered without premeditation, con- 
futed all the accusations of his enemies , after he had 
endeavoured to shev^, that, during his government in 
Ireland, he had introduced the arts of peace among the 
savage pait of the people, .and that, if his measures m 
England were harsh, he had been driven into them by 
necessity , after he had clearly refuted the argument 
upon the accumulated force of his guilt, he thus drew 
to a conclusion ‘ But, my lords, I have troubled you 
too long , longer than I should have done, but for the 
sake of these dear pledges, which a saint in heaven has 
left me ” — Upon this he paused, diopped a tear, looked 
upon his childien, and proceeded — “ What I forfeit 
for myself a trifle , that my indiscretions should reach 
my posterity, wounds me to the heart — Pardon my in- 
firmity — Somctliiiig 1 should ha\ e added, but am not 
able tlieictoie let it pass And now, my loids, foi 
myself, I have long been taught that the afflictions of 
this life are oveipaid by that eternal weight ot gloiy 
which waits the innocent , and so, my lords, even so, 
with the utmost tianquillity, I submit myself to your 
judgment, whether that judgment be life or death , not 
my will, but thine, O God, be done His eloquence 
and innocence induced those judges to pity who were 
the most zealous to condemn him The king himself 
went to the house of lords, and spoke for some time in 
his defence , but the spirit of vengeance, that had been 
chained for eleven years, wa now roused, and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satisfaction He 
was found* guilty by both houses of parliament , and 
nothing remained but for the king to give his consent to 
the bill of attainder Buc, in the present commotions, 
the consent of the king was a thing that would very 
easily be dispensed with , and imminent dangers mig^t 
attend his refusal Yet still Charles, who loved Straf- 
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lord tfenderl^, besatiited and seemed reluctant, tl7ln^ 
every expedient to put off so dreadful a duly as that of 
signing the wtHfrant for%is execution While he conti- 
nued in ^is agitation of mind, not knowing how to act, 
his doubts were at last silenced 'by an act of heroic 
hravery in the condemned lord He received a letter fi om 
that unfortunate nobleman,* desiring that his hie might 
be made the sacrifice of f. mutual reconciliation between 
the king and his people , adding, that he was prepared 
to die, and to a willing mmd there could be no injury 
This instance of noble generosity was ill repaid by his 
master, who complied with his request He consented 
to the signing the fatal bill by commission , Straffoid was 
beheaded on Towcr-hill, behaving with all that com- 
posed dignity of n solution that was expected tiom his 
character The people, taught bj his death to ti ample 
upon the lights of humanity, soon aftei resohed to shed 
blood that was still moie precious 

But the commons did not stop then impeachments 
here Laud also, aftei a deliberation which did not 
continue half an hour, was considered as sufficiently 
culpable to incur the same accusation, and was com- 
mitted to custody Finch, the lord -keeper, was also 
impeached , Init he had *the precaution to make his 
escape, and retiie into Holland, as did sir Francis 
Windebank, the secretary, into France 

The crown being thus deprived of the services of its 
ministers, the commons next proceeded to attack the feir 
privileges it still possessed During the late military 
operations, several powers had been exerted by the 
lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties, who 
were all under the influence of the crown ^hese were, 
therefore, voted ’Delinquents , a term now first used to 
signify transgressors whose crimes were not as yet qs- 
eertained by law The sheriffs also, who had obeyed 
Ae kmg’s mandate m raising ship-money, were voted 
to be delinquents All the farmers and officers of tbe 
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customs, who had been employed de 
m levying tonnage and poundage, were i 
same imputation, and only pur^aS^^ilieir‘\.. 
paying a hundred and fiflly thdusimdl pounds. Mv 
discretionary or arbitrary sentence of tite'Star-chsun): 
and high-commisston courts underwent a severe 
tiny, and all those who had any hand in such sentmces 
were voted to be liable to the penalties of the law The 
judges who had declared against Hampden, m the trial 
of ship-money, were accused before the peers, and 
obliged to find secunly for their appearance All those 
monopolies which had been lately granted by the crown 
were now annihilated by the order of the commons, and 
they carried their detestation of that grievance so far as 
to expel from their own house all such members as had 
been monopolists or projectors 

Hitherto we have seen the commons in some mea- 
sure the patrons of liberty and of the people, boldly 
opposing the stretches of illegal power, or repressing 
those claims which, though founded on custom, were 
destructive of freedom Thus far their aims, their strug- 
gles, were just and honourable but the general passions 
of the nation were now excited, and, having been once 
put into motion, they soon passed the line, and knew 
not where to stop Had they been contented with rest- 
ing here, after abridging all those privileges of monarchy 
which were capable of injuring the subject, and leaving 
^ all those prerogatives that could benefit, they would 
have been considered as the great benefactors of man- 
kmd, and would have left the constitution nearly on the 
same looting on which we enjoy it at present But they 
either wereVillmg to revenge their former sufferings, or 
thought that some terrible ex^Qiples were necessary to 
deter others firom attempting to .enslave their country 
llilhliorrors of a civil war were not sufficiently attended 
Jg, and they precipitately mvolved the nation in calanv- 
i which they thmnselves were the first to repent 
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was tbrown into a general ferment 
Jbe members, now first published and 
aSlve the horrors which were felt for the 
^wte The pulpits, delivered over to the 

pfeachers, whom tha commons arbitrarily 
li^l^laAed ia al4 considerable churches, resounded with fac- 
tion and fiuiaticism The firess, freed fiom all fear or 
restramt, swarmed with, productions, dangerous by their 
aedition and calumny more than by their eloquence or 
Style 

In this universal uproar against the crown, Prynne, 
Burton, and Bastwick, who had some years before suf- 
fered so severely for their bcentious abuses, and had 
been committed to remote prisons, were set at liberty 
by order of the commons, and were seen making their 
triumphant i ntry into the capital Bastwick had been 
confined in Scilly, Piynnc in Jersey, and Burton in 
Guernsey , and, upon landing at their respective places, 
they were received by the acclamations of the people, 
and attended by crowds to London Boughs were ear- 
ned in this tumultuous procession, the roads were 
strewed with flowers, then sufferings were aggiavated, 
and then persecutois reviled All persons who had 
been punished foi seditioils libels during the foregoing 
administration, now lecovered their liberty, and had 
damages given them upon those who had decreed their 
punishment 

Grievances, no doubt, and heavy ones, had been en- 
dured during the intermission of parliament, but the 
very complaints against them now became one of the 
greatest gnevances So many were offered within doors, 
and petitioned against without, that the house was di- 
vided into above forty <;ammittees, charged each of them 
with the exammation.of its respective complaints 
torrent nsmg to so dreadful and unexpected a ha|pR, 
despair seizecball those who, from intact or habit; 
attached to monarchy, while the king hims^f saw, 
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amazement, the whole fabric of govemw^dtl^rtum^r,, 
“ You have taken,” «!aid he to the patliailMail^ “ the 
whole machine ol government to pieces, a pivUiliee fre- 
quent with skilful artists, when they desire to clesrf-l^e^' 
wlieels fiom any nist which may have gro'^ upon them 
TIic engine may be restored to its former use and mo- 
tions, piovided it be fitted up entire, so as not a pm be 
wanting ” But the commons, jn then present temper, 
were much bcltci adapted to destroy than to fit up, and 
having taken the machine asunder, they soon found an 
expeditious set of workmen ready to step in and take the 
whole business off then hands 

But, in this universal rage foi abolishing (he foimei 
constitution, the pailiament fill with gicat justice on 
two courts, which had been eieeted under aibitiary 
kings, and had seldom been employed but in cases of 
necessity These were the high-eommission court, and 
the couit of Stai -chamber A bill unanimously passed 
the houses to abolish both, and, in them, to annihilate 
the principal and most dangeious articles of the king’s 
preiogative The former, which was instituted foi de- 
fending the establishments of the church, had great 
power in all ecclesiastical matteis , and the judges in 
that court were entirely arbAraiy in whatever punish- 
ments Ol fines they thought proper to inflict The Star- 
chambei had given force to the king’s proclamations, 
and punished such as ventured to transgress them , but, 
that being now taken away, his proclamations were of 
on i rtect, and might be opposed with impunity Such 
weie till transactions of this first session of the Long 
Pailuunont, and though in some cases they acted with 
angei, and in others with precipitation, yet their merits 
so much overbalanced their mistakes, that they deserve 
the highest gratitude fi om posterity 

After this the parliament seemingly adjourned , but 
a committee of both houses, a thing altogether unpre- 
cedented, was appointed to sit during the recess, with 
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fer a while bore all iheir insol^v^e 
ttaaqinllily, and even pretended to be 
by'-^ear instructions He once, indeed, 
v^ltfehf^^ted^ escape from among them, but, bemg 
'||t»tigltt back,* he owned the greatness of his error, he 
ii^n^ed repentance for what he had done, and looked 
about for another opportunity j^f escaping 

lathe mean time Gropiwell, who had been appointed 
to the command of the army m Ireland, prosecuted the 
war m that kingdom with his usual success He had to 
combat against the ro3ralists, commanded by the duke of 
Ormond, and the native Irish, led on by O’Neal But 
such ill-connected and barbarous tidbps could give very 
little opposition to Cromwell’s more numerous forces, 
conducted by such a general, and imboldened by long 
success He soon overran the whole country, and, after 
some time, all the towns revolted in his favour, and 
opened their gates at his approach But in these con- 
quests, as in all the rest of his actions, there appeared a 
brutal ferocity that would tarnish the most heroic valour 
In order to intimidate the natives from defending their 
towns, he, with a barbarous policy, put every garrison 
that made any resistance to the sword He entered the 
city of Drogheda by storm, add indiscrimmately butchered 
men, women, and children, so that only one escaped the 
dreadful carnage to give an account of the massacre He 
was now lutjthe tram of speedily reducing the 
A D whole kmgdom to subjection, when he was 
1650 called over by the parliament to defend his opra 
country against the >Scots, who, havmg espoused 
the royal cause, had raised a considerable ar^'to sup- 
port it ^ 

After Ci'omweirs retunbto England, upon takmg his 
seat, he received the thanks of the house, by the moutfr^ 
of the speaker, for the services he had done the ooift* 
monwealth in Ireland They then proceeded to deli- 
berate upon choosing a geaaeml for conducting the war 

VOL ir K 
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m Scotland, which Fanidx refusing upon principle, a$ 
he had all along declined opposing the presbyterians, 
the command necessarily devolved upon Cromwell 
Fairfax, from that time forward, declined meddling m 
public dflTaus, but, .atiiding his commissidn of generalis- 
simo to the house, he letircd to spend the remainder of 
his life in peace and privacy Ciomwell, eager to pur- 
sue the path of ambition that now lay before him, and 
being declared captain-general of the foices, boldly set 
foiward foi Seotland, at the head ot an army ot sixteen 
thousand men 

Tlie Scots, in the mean time, who h-’d invited ovei 
their wretched king to be a prisoner, not a luler, among 
them, prcpaicd to meet the invasion They had given 
the command of then aimy to gemral Lesley, a good 
officer, who formed a proper plan for their defence 
This prudent commander knew, that, though supeiior 
m numbers, his aimy was much inferior in discipline 
and expel lencc to the English, and he kept himself 
carefully within his intrenchments After some pre- 
vious motions on one side and the othei, Cromwell, at 
last, saw himself in a \ciy disadvantageous post near 
Dunbar, and his antagonist waiting delibeiatcly to take 
advantage of his situation * But the madness of the 
Scottish clergy saved him from the imminent disgrace 
which was likely to attend him, and to their vain inspi- 
lations he owed his security These had, it seems, 
been night and day wrestling with the Lord m prayer, 
as they termed it , and they at last fancied that they 
had obtained the superiority Revelations, they said, 
were made to them, that the heietical army, together 
with Agag the geneial, would be delivered into their 
hands Upon the assurance? of these visions, they 
obliged their general, in spite of all his remonstrances, 
to descend into the plain, and give the English battle 

The English had also their visions^ and their as- 
surances Cromwell, in his turn, had been wrestling 
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With the Lord, and had come off with success When 
be was told that the Scots were coming down to engage, 
he assured his soldiers that the Lord had delivered the 
enemy into his hands , and he ordered his army to sing 
psalms, as if* already possessed bf a certam victory 
The Scots, though double the number of the English, 
were soon put to flight, and pursued with great slaughter, 
while Ciomwell, it is savd, did not lose above forty men 
in all 

The unfortunate king, who hated all the Scottish army, 
and only dreaded Cromwell, was well enough pleased 
at the defeat, which belied all the assurances of his 
oppressors It was attended also with this good con- 
sequence to him, that it saved to introduce him to a 
greater share of power than he had hitherto been per- 
mitted to enjoy He now, therefore, put himself at the 
head of the Scottish troops thaUiad survived the defeat, 
and these he strengthened by the royalists, whom the 
covenanteis had some time before excluded from 
AD his service Ciomwell, however, still followed 
1651 his blow, pin sued the king’s foices towards 
Perth, and, cutting off their provision, made it 
impossible for Chailes to maintain his forces in that 
country 

In this terrible exigence, he embraced a resolution 
worthy of a prince who was willing to hazard all for 
empire Observing that the way was open to England, 
he resolved immediately to maich into that country, 
where he expected to be reinfoiced by all the royalists 
His generals were persuaded to enter into the same 
views , and with one consent the Scottish arpiy, to the 
number of •fourteen thousand men, made an irruption 
southwards ♦ * 

But Charles soon found himself disappointed in the 
expectation of increasing his army The Scots, terrified 
at the prospect of so hazardous an enterprise, fell from 

N 2 
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him m great jiumbers The English, affrighted at the 
name of his opponent, dreaded to join him, but his 
mortifications were still more increased as he ■arrived at 
Worcester, when informed that Cromwell was marching 
against him with has^ strides, with an army mcreased 
to thirty-five thousand men The news had scarcely 
arnved when that active general himself appeared , and, 
falling upon the town on all sides, broke in upon the 
disordered royalists The streets were strewed with 
slaughter, the whole Scottish army weie either killed or 
taken prisoners, and the king himself, having given 
many proofs of personal valour, was obliged to fly 
Imagination can scarcely conceive adventures more 
romantic, or distresses more severe, than those which 
attended the young king’s escape from the scene of 
slaughter After his hair was cut oft, the better to dis- 
guise his person, he wrought for some days in the habit 
of a peasant, cutting fagots in a wood He next made 
an attempt to retire into Wales, under the conduct of 
one Pendiel, a poor farmer, who was sincerely attached 
to his cause In this attempt, however, he was disap- 
pointed, every pass being guarded to prevent his escape 
Being obliged to return, he met one colonel Careless, 
who, like himself, had escaped the carnage at W orcester , 
and it was in his company that he was obliged to climb 
a spieading oak, among the thick branches of which 
thejT passed the day together, while they heard the sol- 
diers of the enemy in pursuit of them below Thence 
he passed with imminent danger, feelmg all the vaneties 
of famine, fatigue, and pain, till he amved at the house 
of colonej Lane, a zealous royalist, m Staffordshire 
There he deliberated about the means of escaping into 
France, and Bristol bein^supposed the most convement 
port, it was agreed that he should ride thither; before 
this gentleman’s sister on a visit to Mrs Norton, who 
lived m the neighbourhood of that city During this 
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journey he every day met with persons who^e faces he 
knew, and at one time passed through a whole regiment 
of the e||piy’s army 

When they arrived at Mrs Norton’s, the first person^ 
they saw wasT one of his own chaplains sitting at the 
door, amusing himself with seeing people play at bowls 
The king, after having taken proper care of his horse 
in the stable, was shew^i to an apartment, which Mrs 
Lane had provided for him, as it was said he had the 
agfue The butler, however, being sent to him with 
some refreshment, no sooner beheld his face, which was 
very pale with anxiety and fatigue, than he recollected 
his king and mastei, and, falling upon his knees, while 
the tears streamed down his cheeks, cried out, “ I am 
rejoiced to see your majesty ” The king was alarmed, 
but made the butler promise that he would keep the 
secret from every mortal, even from his master, and the 
honest servant punctually obeyed him 

No ship being found that would lor a month set sail 
from Bristol, either for France or Spain, the king was 
obliged to go elsewhere foi a passage He therefore 
repaired to the house of colonel Wyndham, in Dorset- 
shiie, where he was cordially received, that gentleman’s 
family having ever been loyal His mothei, a venera- 
ble matron, seemed to think the end of her life nobly 
rewarded, in having it in her power to give protection 
to her king She expressed no dissatisfaction at hliving 
lost three sons and one grandchild in the deface of his 
cause, since she was honoured in being instrumental to 
his own preservation 

Pursumg thence his journey to the sea-si^e, he once 
more had a very provident^ escape from a little inn, 
where he put up for tho ni^t The day had been ap- 
pointed by parliament for a solemn fast, and a fanatical 
weaver, who had been a soldier in the parliament army, 
was preaching dgainst the king in a little chapel fronting 
the house Charles, to avoid suspicion, was himself 
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among the audience It happened that a smith, of the 
same prmciples with the weaver, had been examining 
the horses belonging to the passengers, an^came to 
pssure the preacher that he knew, by the fashion of the 
shoes, that one ol the strangers’ horses 6ame from the 
north The preacher immediately affirmed that this 
hoi sc could belong to no othei than Charles Stuart, and 
instantly went with a constable ^to search the inn But 
Charles had taken timely precautions, and had left the 
inn before the constable’s arrival 

At Shoreham, m Sussex, a vessel was at last found, 
in which he embarked He was known to so many, that, 
if he had not set sail in that ciitical moment, it would 
have been impossible for him to escape After six weeks 
wandering and concealment, he arrived safcl 3 f atFescamp 
in Normandy No less than forty men and women had, 
at different times, been privy to his escape 

In the mean time Cromwell, crowned with success, 
returned in triumph to London, whole he was met by 
the speaker of the house, accompanied by the mayoi of 
London, and the other magistrates, m all tlicir foimali- 
ties His first oaio was to take advantage of his late 
success, by depressing the Scots, who had so lately 
withstood the work of the Gbspel, a* he called it An 
act was passed foi abolishing royalty in Scotland, and 
annexing that kingdom, as a conqueied piovince, to the 
English commonwealth It w as empowered, however, to 
send some membeis to the English paihament ludges 
were appointed to distribute justice, and the people of 
that country, now freed from the tyranny of the eccle- 
siastics, weie not much dissatisiied with their present 
government The piudent conduct of Monk, who was 
left by Cromwell to comjfUto iheii subjection, served 
much to reconcile the minds of the people, harassed 
with dissensions, of which they never well understood 
the cause • • 

In this manner the English parliament, by the means 
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of Cromwell, spread their uncontested authority 
A D over all the British dominions Ireland was to- 
1652 tally subdued by Ireton and Ludlow All the 
settlements m Amenca, that had declared for the 
wyal cause, were obliged to subrmt, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Scilly, and the Isle of Man, were brought easily under 
subjection Thus mankind saw, with astonishment, a 
parliament, composed qf sixty or seventy obscure and 
illiterate members, govermng a great empire with una- 
nimity and success Without any acknowledged subor- 
dination, except a council of state consisting of thirty- 
eighj, to whom all addresses weie made, they levied 
armies, maintained fleets, and gave laws to the neigli- 
bounng powers of Europe The finances were managed 
with economy and exactness Few private persons be- 
came rich by the plunder of the public , the revenues of 
the crown, the lands of the bishops, and a tax of a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds each month, supplied 
the wants of the government, and gave vigour to all their 
proceedings 

The parliament, having thus reduced their native 
dominions to perfect obedience, next resolved to chas- 
tise the Dutch, who had given but very slight causes of 
complaint It hapjicned that one doctor Dorislaiis, who 
was of the numbe i of the late king’s judges, being sent 
by the pailiamcnt as their envoy to Holland, was assas- 
sinated by one of the royal paity, who had taken refuge 
tlieie Some tunc aftc r, also. Mi St John, appointed 
their ambassadoi to that eomt, was insulted by the 
fiicnds ol the prince of Orange These weie thought 
motives sufficient to mduci tlu eommonwcijlth ot Eng- 
land to declare war against them The parliament’s 
chief depcndaiice lay rrr tlic activity and comage of 
Blake, their admiral , who, though he had not embarked 
in naval command till late m life, yet sui passed all that 
vf^ent before him in courage and dextei ity On the othei 
side, the Dutch opposed to him then famous admiral 
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Van Tromp, to whom they have never since produced 
an equal Many were the engagements between these 
celebrated admirals but sea-fights rarely prove decisive , 
and the vanquished are soon seen to make head against 
the victors Seveial dreadful encounters^ therefore, ra- 
ther served to shew the excellence of the admirals, than 
to determine then superiority The Dutch, however, 
who felt many great disadvantages by the loss of their 
trade, and by the total suspension of their fisheries, were 
willing to treat for a peace, but the parliament gave 
them a very unfavourable answer It was the policy of 
that body, to keep their navy on foot as long as^^they 
could, rightly judging, that while the forte of the nation 
was exerted by sea, it would dimmish the power of 
general Cromwell by land, which was now become very 
formidable to them 

This great aspirer quickly perceived their designs, 
and, from the first, saw that they dreaded lus growing 
power, and wished its dimmution All his measuies 
weie conducted with an intrepidity that maiked his 
character, and he now saw, that it was not necessary 
to wear the mask of subordination any longer 
A Secure in the attachment of the army, he re- 
1653 solved to make another daring cflort, and per- 
suaded the officers to present a petition for pay- 
ment of arrears and redress of grievances, which he knew 
would bjB rejected with disdain The petition was soon 
drawn up and presented, in which the officers, after de- 
manding their arrears, desired the parliament to consider 
how many yeais they had sitten, and what professions 
they had formerly made of their intentions to new model 
the house, and establish frecdopi on thp broadest basis 
They ?illeged that it was now lull time to give place to 
others, and, however meritorious their actions might 
have been, yet the rest pf the nation had some right in 
turn to shew their patriotism in the service of*theA 
country 
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The house was highly ofTended at the presumption of 
the army, although they had seen but too lately, that 
their own power was wholly founded on that very pre- 
sumption They appointed a committee to prepare an 
act, ordainmg that all persons who should present such 
petitions should be deemed guilty of high-treason To 
this the officers made a v»ry warm remonstrance, and 
the parliament as angry a leply, while the breach be- 
tween them every moment grew wider This was what 
Cromwell had long wished, and had well foreseen He 
was sitting in council with his officers when informed of 
the subject on which the house was deliberating , upon 
which he rose up in seemmg fury, and, turning to major 
Vernon, cried out, “ That he was compelled to do a 
thing that made the very haii of his head stand on end ” 
Then hastening to the house with three hundred sol- 
diers, and with the marks of violent indignation on his 
countenance, he entered, took his place, and attended 
to the debates for some time When the question was 
ready to be put, he suddenly started up, and began to 
load the parliament with the vilest reproaches for then 
tyranny, ambition, oppression, and lobbciy of the pub- 
lic, upon which, stamping with his foot, which was the 
signal for the soldiers to dnter, the place was immedi- 
ately filled with aimed men Then addressing himself 
to the members, “ For shame,” said he, “ get you gone 
Give place to honestei men, to those who will more 
faithfully discharge their trust You arc no longer a 
pailiament, I tell you, you are no longer a parliament, 
the Lord has done with you ” Sir Henry Vane ex- 
claiming against this conduct, “ Sh Harry,’ cued Crom- 
well with a lou^ voice, “ O sir Harry Vane' the Lord / 
deliver me from sir Harty*V ane Taking hold of Martin 
by the cloak, he said^ “ Thou art a whoremaster,” to 
another, “ Thou art an adulterer,” to a third, “ Thou art 
a* dnlbkard ,” ^d to a fouith, “ Thou art a glutton ’ 

“ It IS you,” continued he to the members, “ that have 
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forced me upon this I have sought the Lord night 
and day, that he would rather slay me than put me upon 
this work ” Then pointing to the mace, “ Take away,” 
cried he, “ that bauble ” Aftei whieh, turning out all 
the members, and clearing tip hall, he ordered the doors 
to be locked, and, putting the key in his pocket, re- 
turned to Whitehall . 

Thus, by one daring exploit^ the new republic was 
abolished, and the whole command, civil and militaiy, 
centred in Cromwell only The people, however, who 
were spectators in silent wonder of all these precipitate 
transactions, expie<!scd no disapprobation at the disso- 
lution of a pailiament that had overturned the constitu- 
tion, and destroyed the king On the contiaiy, the 
USUI per received congratulatory addresses fiom the fleet, 
the corporations, and the army, for having dismissed a 
parliament that had subjected them to the most cruel 
impositions 

But this politic man was too cautious to be seduced 
by their praise, or diivcn on by their exhortations Un- 
willing to put loith all his powci at once, he resolved 
still to amu-^c the people with the foim of a common- 
wealth, which it was the delusion of the time s to admire, 
and to give them a parliam'eiit that would be entirely 
subscivicnt to his commands Foi this puipose, con- 
sulting with some ol the principal ofheers, it was de- 
creed, that the soveicign jiowci should be vested m one 
bundled and (hiity-iimepeisons, unde i the denomination 
oi a parliamt nt , and he undertook himself to make the 
choice 

The persons pitched upon toi exeicising this seem- 
ingly impoitant tiiist were the lowest, meanest, and most 
Ignorant among the citizens, and the veiy dregs of the 
fanatics He i\as well appiized ihat, during the admi- 
nistration of such a group of characters, he alone must 
govern, oi that they must soon throw^ up the*'icifts 
of goveinmeiit, which they weie unqualified to guide 
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Accordingly, their practice justified his sagacity To 
go farther than others into the absurdities of fanaticism 
was the chief qualification which each of these valued 
himself upon Their very names, composed of cant 
phrases boirotved from S<|p)ture# and lendeied iidicu- 
lous by their misapplication, served to shew their excess 
ot folly Not only the names of Zerobabel, Habak- 
kuk, and Mesopotamia, wcie given to those ignorant 
creatures, but sometimes whole sentences from Scrip- 
ture One of them particularly, who was called Praisc- 
God Barebone, a canting leather-seller, ga\e his name 
to this odd assembly, and it was called Barebone’s 
pailiament 

Their attempts at legislation were cntiicly coirespon- 
dent to their stations and characters As they were 
chiefly composed of Antinomians, a sect that, after re- 
ceiving the Spirit, supposed themsehes incapable ot 
cnoi, and of fifth-monarchy men, who tvciy hour ex- 
pected Christ’s coming on earth, they began by choosing 
eight of their tribe to seek the Loid in prayer, while 
the rest < almly sat down to dolibeiati upon the suppies- 
sion of the tleigy, the unnciMtiLs, the touits of justice, 
and, instead ot all this, it was tliiii intent to substitute 
the law of Moses * 

To this hopeful issimbly was lonimitUd the ticaty 
of peace with the Dutch , but tlu ambassadois from that 
nation, though themselves piesbytenans, weie quite 
carnal -minded to these They weie regarded by the 
new parliament as woildly men, intent on commerce 
and industry, and thciefore not to be tieated with The 
saintly members insisted that the man of sin should be 
put away, and a new birth obtained by piayei and me- 
ditation The ambassadors, finding themsehes unable 
to conveise with them m their way, gave up tlu treaty 
as hopeless 

» The vciy vulgar began now to exclaim against so 
foolish a legislature, and they themselves seemed not 
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insensible of the ridicule which every day was thrown 
out against them Cromwell was probably well enough 
pleased to find that his power was likely to receive no 
diminution from their endeavours , but he began to be 
ashamed of their complicatej||iabsurdities * He bad care- 
fully chosen many persons among them entirely devoted 
to his interests, and these he commanded to dismiss the 
assembly Accordingly, by cqncert, they met earlier 
than the rest ofctheir fraternity , and, observing to each 
other that this parliament had sitten long enough, they 
hastened to Cromwell, with Rouse, their speaker, at 
their head, and into his hands they resigned the autho- 
iity with which he had invested them 

Cromwell accepted their resignation with pleasure , 
but being told that some of the number were refractory, 
he sent colonel White to clear the house of such as ven- 
tured to remain there They had placed one Moyer in 
the chan by that time the colonel had arrived , and be- 
ing asked what they did there, ho replied very gravely, 
that “ They were seeking the Lord ” — “ Then you may 
go elsewhere,” cried White, “ for, to my certain know- 
ledge, the Lord has not been here these many years ” 
This shadow of a parliament being dissolved, the 
officers, by their own authority, declared Cromwell pro- 
tector of the commonwealth of England Nothing now 
could withstand his authority, the mayor and aldermen 
were sent for, to give solemnity to lus appointment, and 
he was instituted into his new office at Whitehall, in the 
palace of the kings of England He was to be addressed 
by the title of highness , and his power was proclaimed 
in London and other parts of the kingdom Thus an 
obscure anrf vulgar man, at the age of fifty-four, rose to 
unbounded power, first by following small events in his 
favour, and at length by directing great ones 

It was, indeed, in a'great measure necessary that some 
person should take the supreme commalid , for afiTaiiS 
were brought into such a situation by the furious am- 
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mosities of the contending parties, that nothing but 
absolute power could prevent a renewal of bloodshed 
and confusion Cromwell, therefore, might have said 
with some justice, upon his installation, that he accepted 
the dignity of protectoi n^ely that he might preserve 
the peace of the nation , and this, it must be owned, he 
eftected with equal conduqt, moderation, and success 
The government of the kingdom was adjusted m the 
following manner A council was appomted, which was 
not to exceed twenty-one, nor to be under thirteen per- 
sons These weie to enjoy their offices for life, or dur- 
ing good beha\iour, and, in case of a vacancy, the 
remaining members named thiee, of whom the protector 
chose one The protector was appointed the supreme 
magistrate of the commonwealth, with such powers as 
the king had possessed The power of the sword was 
vested in him jointly with the parliament when sitting, 
01 with the council at intervals He was obliged to 
summon a parliament every three years, and to allow 
them to sit fave months without prorogation A stand- 
ing army was established of twenty thousand foot and 
ten thousand horse, and funds were assigned for their 
support The protector enjoyed his office during life , 
and on his death the plaoe was immediately to be sup- 
plied by the council Of all those clauses the standmg 
army was alone sufficient for Cromwell’s purpose, for 
while he possessed that instrument, he could mould the 
rest of the constitution to his pleasure at any time 
Cromwell chose his council among his officers, who 
had been the companions of his dangers and his victo- 
ries, to each of whom he assigned a pension of one 
thousand pounds a year He took care *10 have his 
troops, upon whose fidelity he depended for support, 
paid a month in advance , the magazines were also well 
provided, and the public treasure managed with fru- 
gality and care while his activity, vigilance, and reso- 
lution, were such, that he discovered every conspiracy 
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against hii> person, and eveiy plot for an insurrection, 
before they took effect 

His management of foreign affairs, though his schemes 
were by no means political, yet well corresponded with 
his chdiactcr, and, fof awhde, were attended with suc- 
cess The Dutch having been humbled by rc- 
A D peated defeats, and, totally abridged in their 

1654 commeicial conccins, were obliged at last to 
sue foi ijedce, which he gave them upon terms 

rather too favouiable He insisted upon their paying 
deference to the Biitish flag He compelled them to 
abandon the interests of the king, to pay eighty-five 
thousand pounds as an lAdemmhcation foi former ex- 
penses, and to restoie to the English East- India com- 
pany a part of those dominions of which they had been 
dispossessed by the Dutch dining the former reign in 
that distant pait of the world 

He was not less successful in his necrotiations 

o 

A u With the couit of France Caidinal Mazarine, 

1655 by whom the aflaiis of that kingdom were con- 
ducted, deemed it necessary to pay deference to 

the protcctoi , and, desirous rathci to prevail by dex- 
terity than violence, submitted to Cromwell’s imperious 
chaiactei, and thus procured- ends equally beneficial 
to both 

The court of Spain was not less assiduous in its en- 
deavours to gain his friendship, but was not so success- 
ful This vast monarchy, which but a few years before 
had threatened the liberties of Em ope, was now reduced 
so low as to be scarcely able to defend itsell Cromwell, 
however, who knew nothing Oi foreign politics, still 
continued t<5 rcgaid its powei with an eye of jealousy, 
and came into an association -vijith France to depress it 
still more He lent that court a body of six thousand 
men to attack the Spanish dominions in the Netherlands, 
and, upon obtaining a signal victory by his assistance 
near Dunkirk, the French put that town, which they had 
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just taken how the Spaiiiaid^^ wlo liis bands, .is a rc- 
waid foi Ills attacliment 

But it was by sea that he humbled the power of 
Spam with still more effectual success Blake, who had 
long made himself formidable to ^he Dutch, and whose 
fame was spiead ovei Europe, now bccixme still moie 
dreadful to the Spanish n^pnarchy He sailed with a 
fleet into the Mediterranean, whitlicr, since the time of 
the crusades, no E iglisfi fleet had evci yentured to ad- 
vance He there conquered all that ventured to oppose 
him Casting anchoi befoie Leghorn, he demanded and 
obtained satisfaction for some injuries which the Eng- 
lish commerce had suffered from the duke of Tuscany 
He next sailed to Algici s, and compelled the dey to 
make peace, and i estrain his piratical subjects from far- 
thei injuring the English He then went to Tunis, and 
having made the same demands, he was desired by the 
bey of that place to look at the two castks, Porto Fanno 
and Goletta, and do his utmost Blake shewed him 
that ho was not slow in acci'pting the challenge , he 
cnteiedtliehiirbour, burned the shipping there, and then 
sailed out tiiumphantly to puisuc his voyage At Cadiz, 
he took two galleons, valued at neai two millions of pieces 
of eight At the Canarici lit burned a Spanish fleet of 
sixteen ships , and, leturning home to England to enjoy 
the fame of Ins noble actions, as he came withm sight 
of his native country, he expired This gallant man, 
though he fought foi a iisuipcr, yet was avcisc to his 
cause , he was a zealous republican in principle, and his 
aim was to serve his country, not to establish a tyrant 
“ It IS still our duty, ’ he would say to the seamen, “ to 
fight for our country, into whatever hands *the govern- 
ment may fall ” . ^ 

At the same time that Blake’s expeditions were gomg 
forward, there was another carried on under the com- 
mand of admiral Penn and Venables, with about four 
thousand soldiers, to attack the island of Hispamola 
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Fading, however, in this, and being dnvi^ off by the 
Spaniards, they steared to Jamaica, which was surren- 
dered to them without a blow So little was thought 
of the importance of this conqueitt, that, upon the return 
of the expedition, Pepn and Venables were sent to the 
Tower, for their fadure in the prmcipal object of their 
expedition. , 

All these successes might rather be ascnbed to the 
spirit of the times than the conductor of them Crom- 
well was possessed of but two arts in perfection, that of 
managing the army, by which he ruled, and obtaining 
the secrets of his enemies that were plotting against him 
For the first, his valour and canting zeal were sufficient, 
for the latter, it is said he paid sixty thousand pounds » 
year to his spies, to procure intelligence But he took 
care to make the nation refund those extraordinary sums 
which he expended for such information One or two 
conspiracies entered into by the royalists, which were 
detected and punished, served him as a pretext to lay a 
heavy tax upon all of that party, of a tenth penny on all 
their possessions In order to raise this oppressive im- 
position, ten major-generals were instituted, who divided 
the whole kmgdom mto so many military juiisdictions 
These men had power to subject whom they pleased to 
a paymCbt of this tax, and to imprison such as denied 
their jurisdiction Under colour of these powers, they 
exercised the most arbitrary authori^, the people had 
no protection against their exactions , the very mask of 
liberty was thrown off, and all property was at the dis- 
posal of a military tnbunal. ‘ It was m vain that the 
nation cned out for a free parhament , Cromwell assem- 
bled one, m consequence of their clamours ,^but as 
speedily dissolved it, when he foimd it refmctoiy to his 
compiplfis • 

In Ibis state of umversa.1 dejection, m which Scotland 
and Ireland were treated as conquered* provinces, m 
which the protector issued his absolute orders, without 
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liteipask of his former hypro(»iqff|*j|j0i«n -Mliiekijl 
trust and confidenod' were lost in every sodal meeting, 
the people were' struck with a new iastat^ ot the 
usurper’s ambitioii As pai)uaBiM(ts were hwr 
A V dear to the people, it was cesolye^Mip give them 
1666 one, but such asei|||^d be e^ftsrety 0f ^ pacK 
tector’s dioosmg, a^ chiefly composed of hkt 
own creatures. Lest ^any of a different complexion 
should presume to enter the house, guards were pl^ed 
at the door, and none admitted bn^ such sis produced’a 
warrant firom his council The prmcipal design of hon* 
venmgthis assembly was, that they should oflhr him the 
crown, with the title of kmg, and all the other ensigns 
of royalty 

Hu> creatures, therefore, infused ihto this assembly a 
high opinion of the merits of die prbtectdr, and hinted 
that confusion prevailed m l^;al proceedings, without 
the name of a king No man, th^said, was acqimmted.,i 
with the extent or limits of the present magi^r^’s au« 
thonty , but those of a king had been well asecdtnNnd 
by the experience of ages At last the motion was made 
in form by alderman Pack, one of the city members, 
for investing tlie protector with the regal dignity The 
majority of the house be&g Chnnwdl’s cireahues, it 
may easily be supposed tha^ the bill was voted 
A D according to bis secret wishes, and nothmg now 
1657 remained but his own conseQt, to have his tome 


avoUed among the kings of Biigtand , 
Wheiher it was his onginal intention, by t^ 

bill earned through the house, to shew diat he was msg^' 
nammous enough to refuse the or whsfdfer^ flodr 


11 ^ smne of those on whom he most depended aveme 
his faking the title, cannot now be known 
is, h|8 doubts continued for some days]; and the 
ence whith he carried Un anth the membeih Whii|^in||! 

to make hhA the ofier, sasttis to argue 
desirdu^ df'beiii|' comp^ed to act^opt wtbkt'hh^fiNlnd 


vox II 
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openly to assume The obscunty of his answers, the 
absurdity of his speeches on this occasion (for they still 
remain), shew plainly a mind at vanance with itself, 
and combatmg only witli a wish to be vanquished “ I 
confess,” said he, “ for it behoves me fo deal plainly 
with you, I must confess, I would say I hope I my be 
understood in this , for indeed I must be tender what I 
would say to such an audiencp as this , I say I would • 
be understood, that in this argument 1 do not make a 
parallel between men of a different mind, and a parlia- 
ment which shall have their desires I know there is 
no comparison , nor can it be urged upon me that my 
words have the least colour that way, because the parlia- 
ment seems to me to give liberty to me to say anything 
to you As that is a tender of my humble reasons and 
judgment and opinion to them, and if I think they are 
such, and will be such to them, and are faithful ser- 
vants, and will be so to the supreme authonty and the 
legislative, wheresoever it is If 1 say I should not tell 
youj knowing their mmds to be so, I should notiie 
faithful if I should not tell you so, to the end- that you 
may report it to parhamcnt ” In this manner did this 
most unaccountable of all characters answer their peti- 
tions for Ills assuming the kingly name and dignity The 
confeience, however, ended in his refusing their offer 
But it must not be supposed that his situation, with 
all these offered honours, was at this time emiatilc • 
Perhaps no station, however mean, or loaded with con- 
tempi, could be more truly distressful than his, at a time 
when the nation was loading him with congratulations 
and addresses He had now rendered himself 
A D hateful to every party, and he owed his safety 
to their mutual hatfed and diffidence of each 
other His arts of aisshnulation had been Ions: 
exhausted, and none could be deceived by them, those 
of his own party and principles disdammg the use to 
which he had converted his zeal and professions The 
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trudi seems to be, if we «i»y use a phrase tsJkea from 
common -{bre, he began with being a dupe td’lus own 
mitbusiSjSm, and eit(^ with being a sharper 
The whole natioo silently detested hmadmimstratioii, 
but ha had^not stdl been reduced to the extrent^ of 
wretchedness, if he could httve found domestic, consola- 
tion Weetwood, his 8c«-in-law, actuated with the 

wildest aeal, detested tthat character which could use 
religious professions fer the purposes of temporal ad- 
vancement. HiS eldest daughter, married tp Fleetwood, 
had adopted republican pnnciples so vehemently, that 
she could not behold even her own father mtrusted with 
uncontrollable power His Other daughters were strongly 
attached to the royal cause, but above all, Mrs Clay- 
pole, his favourite daughter, who, upon her deathbed, 
upbraided him with that, crirnkuid ambition which had 
li^ him to trample on the throne 
Every hour added some new disquietude. Lord Fair- 
’ ifyx, sir William Waller, and many of the heahi of the 
.•"Ihsesbytenans, had secretly entered into an engagement 
4o destroy him His administration, 10 expensive both 
at home and abroad, had exhausted his revenue, and he 
was left considerably m debt One conspiracy was no 
sooner detected, than another lose from its rums and, 
to mcrease his calamity, he wls now taught, 1*P«n 
soning pnnciples, that his deafti was not only destrol^ 
but his assassination would be meritorious, A boojk was 
published by colonel Titus, a man who had formerly 
been attached to his cause, entitled, Killmg w> 

Of all the pamphlets that came foytb at that time, or 
perhaps of those that have since appeared, •this was the 
most eloquent and masterly. “ Shall we,” said^s po- 
pular declaimer, “ whd would not mifier the lion to in- 
vade us, tamely stadd to be devoured by the* wolf r 
Cromwell read this spmted treatise, and was never seen 
fo smile more ‘ 

All peace was now for ever banished from his mind 
, oS 
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He found that the grandeur to which he had sacrificed 
his former peace was onljr an inlet to fresh inquietudes 
The fears of assassination haunted him m all his walks, 
and were perpetually present to his ima^natiOtt' He 
wore armour under his clotlies, and always kept pistols 
m his pockets His aspect was clouded by settled gloom , 
and he regarded eveiy stranger with a glance of timid 
suspicion He always travelled with hurry, and was ever 
attended by a numerous guard He never returned from 
any place by the road he went, and seldom slept above 
three nights together in the same chamber Society 
terrified him, as there he might meet an enemy, Solitude 
was terrible, as he was there unguarded by every frietid 
A tertian ague kindly came at last to deliver him from 
this life of horror and anxiety For the space of a week 
no dangerous symptoms appeared , and in the intervals 
of the fits he was able to walk abroad At length the 
fever increased, and he himself began to dread his ap- 
proaching fate , but he was taught to consider his pre- 
sent disorder as no way fatal by Ips fanatic chaplains, 
on whom he entirely relied When his chaplam, Good- 
win, told him that the elect would never be damned, 
“ Then I am sure,” said he, that I am safe , for I was 
once in a state of grace ” Hjs physicians were sensible 
of his dangerous case , but he was so much encoun^d 
by the revelations of his preachers, that he considered 
his recovery as no way doubtful “ I tell you,” cned he to 
the physicians, “ that 1 shall not die of this distemper, I 
am well assured of my recovery Favourable answers 
have been returned from Heave*i, not only to my own 
supplications, but likewise to those of the godly, who have 
a dgj^er correspondence with God than I Ye may have 
skill iiT your profession , but nature can do more than 
all the physicians in the world,* and God is far above 
nature ” Upon a fast-day appointed on account of his 
sickness, hiS mmisters thaiiked God for the undoubted 
pledges they had received of his recovery Notwith- 
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standing these assunmdbSj ^elatal^^miptotns evety hour 
increased;’ and the physicians were obliged to declaie 
that he could upt 8urvi.te thedext fit. The council now 
therefi>re came to knbi^ his Wt, commands concermng 
the succession , but his senses were gone, and he was 
just able to answer yes to their demand, whether his son 
Richard should be appointed to succeed him He died 
on the third day of September, that very day which he 
had always considered as the most fortunajte of his life 
he was then fifty-nuie years old, and had usurped the 
government nine years 


• CHAP. X. 

D^om the J^eath p/" Oliver Obom'wlll to the 
Restobatiox. 

A D less—ieeo 

Whatever might have been the differences of mtm'est 
alter the death of the usurper, the miluence of his name 
was still sufficient to get Richard his son proclaimed 
protector m his room It was probably to the numerous 
parties that were formed in the kingdom, and their 
hatred of each other, that* Richard owed his peaceable 
advancement to this high station He was naturally no 
way ambitious, being rather irtild,^ easy, and good- 
natured , and honour seemed rather to pursue than to 
attract him He had nothing active m his disposition , 
no talents for busmess, no knowledge of government, no 
influence among the soldiery, no importance in council 
It was found necessary, upon his first advancement, 
to call a parliament, to fiimish the supplies to carry on 
the ordmary operations of government The IttWIse of 
commons was formed^legally enough , but the house of • 
lords consisted only of those persons of no real title, lyho 
were advanced to that digmfied station by the late pro- 
tector But it was not on the parliament that the army 
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chose to tely The priocipe} malcoontebt officers esta- 
blished a meeting at general FleetvrOod’t, #hich, as he 
dwelt m Wallingford-honl^ vm c«d!ed the Cabal of 
Wallmgford. The result df their deliberationiini^iras a 
remonstrance, that the command thrhrmy 
should be uitrusted to some person m whom they 
might all confide; and it was plainly givmt to 
understand that the young protector was not fiiat person 
A proposal so darmg and dangerous did not fail to • 
alarm Richard ; he applied to his council, and they re- 
ferred it t9 the parliament Both agreed to consider it 
as an audacious attempt, and a vote ivas passed, that 
there should be no meeting, or general council of officers,, 
without the protector's permission 'ftiis brought afiairs 
immediately to a rupture. The palace of the protector 
was ihe next day surrounded by a body of officers , and 
one Desborough, a man of a clownish brutal nature, 
penetratmg mto his apartment with an armed retinue, 
threatened him if he should refuse. Richard wanted 
resolution to defend what had been conferred upon him , 
he dissolved the parliament then, and soon after he 
signed hut own abdication in form 

Henry Cromwell, his younger brother, who was ap- 
pomted to the command in Ireland, followed the pro- 
tector's example, and resigned his commission without 
striking a blow Richard lived many years aRer hiS re- 
s^ation, at first on the continent, and afterwards upon 
his paternal fortune at home He was thought by the 
Ignorant to be unworthy of the h^pmess of hiS exalta- 
tion j but he knew by his tranqu Uity in pnvate, that he 
had made the most fortunate escape 

The officers, being once more left to themselves, de- 
temuutid to replace the remnant -pf the old parhament 
which httd beheaded the kmg, undT which Cromwell had 
so disgracefully turned out of the house The systm 
which those members maintained was called the good 
(dd cause, from their attachment to rqiubhcan princi- 
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pies , and to tliese tnen ^ cabe) of offi(Se» for nwhile 
delivered up tbeir onD authority The me<nbers>^who 
had been secluded by colonel l^nde’s purgiei, as it was 
callecb^'Oitteiupted, but m vain, to resume their seats 

The Rump parliament (for that was the name it went 
by), although reinstated by. the army, was yet very vi- 
gorous m its attempts tP lessen the power by which it 
was replaced The members began their design of 
humbhng the army by new-modelling part of the forces, 
by cashicrmg such of the officers as they fokred, and ap- 
pomting others on whom tliey could rely, lu their room 
These attempts, however, were not unobserved by the 
officers , and their discontent would have broken out 
into some resolution fatal to the parliament, had it not 
been checked by apprehensions of danger from the 
royalists, or Presbytenans, who were considered as the 
common enemy 

In this exigence, the officers held several conferences, 
with a design to contmue their power. They at length 
came to a resolution, usual enough m these times, to dis- 
solve that assembly, by which they were so vehemently 
opposed Accordingly, Lambert, one of the general 
officers, drew up a chosen body of troops , and placing 
them in the streets which led to Westmmster-hall, when 
the speaker Lenthall proceeded in his carnage to the 
house, he ordered the horses t& be turned, and vei^ 
cmlly conducted him home The other members were 
likewise intercepted, and the army returned to their 
quarters to observe a solmnn fast, which generally either 
prec,eded or attended their outrages. , 

The officers, having thus resumed the power tliey had 
given, resolved not to part with it for the fotureffpon 
easy terms They elected a committee of twenty-three , 
persons, of whom seven were officers , these they called 
a comimttee of safety, and pretended to mvest them with 
sovereign authority Fleet <rood, a weak realot, was 
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made commander>iii>chief , Lambert, an artfut ambitious 
man, major-general," Desborough, lieutenant-general, 
and Monk, who had been mv^ted Cromwell with 
the government of Scotland, was a](!>pointed major-general 
of the foot A military government was ndwestablished, 
which gave the nation the melancholy prospect of end- 
less servitude, and tyranny without redr<e^^ but a suc- 
cour came to relieve the nation* from a Quarter where it 
was tlie least expected 

During these transactions, general Monk was at the 
head of eight thousand vcteiuns m Scotland, and beheld 
the distraction of his native country with slender hopes 
of relieving it This persons^e, to whom the nation 
owes such signal obligations, was at first a soldier of 
fortune After some time spent abroad, he was intrusted 
with a regiment in the service of king Charles, and was 
usually called by the soldieiy, for his good-nature, honest 
George Monk He was taken prisoner at the siege of 
Nantwich by Fairfax, and soon aftei sent to the Tower. 
He did not recover his hberty till after the total over- 
throw of the royal party, when Cromwell took him into 
favour and protection, and sent him to oppose the Irish 
rebels, agiunst whom he performed signal services Upon 
the reduction of that kingdom he was sent over into 
Scotland, and there intrusted with the supreme com- 
mand, in which station he was not less esteemed by the 
Scots than loved and adored by his own army 

This general, upon hearing diat the officers had, by 
their own authority, dissolved the parliament, protested 
against themeasure, and resolvec* to defend their invaded 
privileges * But deeper designs, either m the king’s 
favour or his own, were suspected to be the motive of 
his acftbns from the beginning ' Whatever might have 
been his designs, it was impossible to cover them with 
greater secrecy than he did As soon as he put his 
army mto motion to inquue into the causes of ffie dis- 
turbances in the capital, his countenance was eagerly 
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sought hy all the cont^ditkg parties ' His brother, a 
clerg 3 ^an, who was a sealous royalist, can^ to him with 
a message from sir John Granville, m the name of the 
kin^ The general atiked him if he had. communicated 
the contents of his commission to*any other person. ^His 
brother replied, to none, except to Mr Price, the gene- 
ral’s own chaplain, a man ef probi^, and in the royal 
interests The general, dtenng his countenance, at 
once changed the discourse, and would enter into no 
farther conference with him The same deep reserve 
was held through all his subsequent proceedings 

Heanng that the officers were preparing an army to 
oppose him, and that general Lambert was actually ad- 
vancing northward to meet him. Monk sent three com- 
missioners to London, with very earnest professions of an 
accommodation, by which means he relaxed their pre- 
parations His commissioners even proceeded so far as 
to sign a treaty, which he refused to ratify Still, how- 
ever, he made proposals for fresh negotiations , and the 
committee of officers again accepted his fallacious offers 
In the mean time, the people, perceiving that they 
were not entirely defemeless, began to gather spint, and 
to exclaim loudly against the tyranny of the army 11a- 
selrig and Morley, while Lambert was absent, took pos- 
session of Portsmouth, ^and declared for the parliament 
The city-apprentices rose in a tumult, and demanded a 
free parliament , admiral*Lawson came into the river 
with his squadron and declared for the parliament , and 
even the regiments that had been left in London, bemg 
solicited by their old officers, who had been cashiered, 
revolted again to the parliament The Rump, thus be- 
mg invited on all bands, again ventured to resume their 
seats, and to thunder their votes m turn against ffl'^offi- 
cers, and that part of the army by which they had been 
ejected Without taking any notice of Lambert, they 
sent orders to the troops he conducted, immeihately to 
repair to the garrisons they appointed for them The 
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soldii&es 'trere not aiow ih obeying the parhamentaiy or* 
den ; and Lambert at last found hunsdf deserted by his 
whole army. He was soon after committed to the Tower, 
several of bis brother officen were cashiered ; and the 
parliament seemed no# to stand on a firmer basis thaiii 
before. * . 

But they were &r from being so secure as they 
A. s>. imagined Monk, though he had heard of their 
1660 . restitution, and therefore might be supposed to 
have nothing more to do, still contmued to march 
his army towards the capital | all the world equally in 
doubt as to his motives, and astonished at his reserve. 
The gentry, on his march, flocked around him wifli en- 
treaties and addresses, expressing their desire of a new 
parbament Fairfax brought him a body of troops, with 
which he oflered to assist m the work of restoration , but 
Moiflc continued his inflexible taciturnity When he 
had reached St. Alban’s, he sent the parliament a mes- 
Bage, desmng them to remove such forces as remained m 
London to country quarters With this some of the re- 
giments refused to comply but Monk was resolved to 
be obeyed , he entered London the next day, turned the 
soldiery out, and, with his army, took up his quarters m 
Westminster He then waited upon the house, which 
was ready enough to vote him sincere thanks fdr the 
services he had done his couqjry But he, in a blunt 
manner, assured them, that his only merit was a desire to 
restore peace to the community , and, therefore, he en- 
treated them that they would permit a free parliament to 
be called, as the only balm that could heal the wounds 
of the constitution He observed also, that many oaths 
of admission upon this occasion were unnecessary, and 
the the obligations of this kind, the clearer would 
thmr conscimices be 

The hope of being insolent with-secunty soon inspire^ 
the citizens to refuse subimssion to the present govern- 
ment They resolved to pay no taxes, until the mem- 
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betSf formerly eEchtifed by c^bmel $li0al4 l>e re- 
placed. Bvtfbe parJi^ii^ found their gen^ trilling 
to give them the mh9t Wd;|[ instances of hii^ obedience ; 
he entilmd riie hm troops^ arrested eleven of the 

most obnoxious of eommon-eimi^eil* and b^;an to 
destroy the gat^. Then he ^ote a letter to the parliSr 
meut, telling them tvh|iij he had done, and begging they 
would moderate the se^ity of iheir orders But beii^ 
uiged by the house to proceed, he, with all possible oir* 
cumstances of contempt, broke the gates and portculbses, ■* 
and, having exposed the city to ^e scorn and dension 
of all who hated it, he returned m triumph to his quarters 
m Westnunster. But the next day he began to think be 
had proceeded iqo vigorously m this act of obedience, 
he therefore marched into the city again, and desned the 
mayor to call a common-council, where he made many 
apologies for his conduct the day before. He assured * 
them of his perseverance in the cause of freedom ; and 
that his army would, for the future, co-operate only m 
such schemes as they should approve. 

This union of the city and the anny caused no small 
alarm m the house of commons. They knew that a firee 
and general parliament was desired by the whole nsdion, 
and, m such a case, they were convmced that theur own 
power must have an end But their fears of punishment 
were still greater than their uneasmess at dismission, 
they had been mstrumental m bnnging their king to tiie 
Mock, m loadii^ the nation with Tftnons taxes, and some 
of them had grown nch by the common plunder , they 
resolved, therefore, to try every method to gain over the 
general from his new alliance'; even some of Jthem, des- 
perate with guilt and fanaticism, promised to mvest him 
with the digmtyof supreme magistrate, and to safi^ort 
his usurpation But Moi^ was too just, or too wise, to 
hearken to such wild proposals ; he resolved to restore 
tlib Secluded members, and by their means to bnng 
about a new election, which was what be debited , 
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iThere v?as no "other method to i^ect ihis» but by 
of arms , wherefore, having previoudy ^urcd. the con- 
sent of his officers, and exacted a im^ise from the ex- 
cluded members, that they would’ cswl a frill and free 
parliament, he accompanied them'to Whitman Thence^ 
with a numerous guard, he conducted them to the bouse 
of commons, the other members ^of which w<g« then sit- 
tmg They were surprised to,see a large body of men 
entering the place , but soon recollected them for their 
ancient brethren, who had been formerly tumultuous^ 
expelled, and were now as tumultuously restored The 
number of the new comers so far exceeded that of the 
Rump, that the chiefs of this last party now, in their turn, 
thought proper to withdraw 

The restored members began by repealing those orders 
by which they had been excluded They renewed and 
enlarged the general’s commission, they fixed a proper 
stipend for the support of the fleet and army, and hav- 
ing passed these votes for the composure of the king- 
dom, they dissolved themselves, and gave orders for the 
immediate assembling a new parliament Meanwhile 
Monk new-modelled his army to the purposes he had 
m view Some officers, by his direction, presented him 
with an address, m which %ey promised to obey im- 
plicitly the orders of the ensuing parliament He ap- 
proved of this engagement, which he ordered to be 
signed by all the regiments and this furnished him with 
a pretence for dismissing all the officers by whom it was 
rejected 

In the midst of these trar , actions, his endeavours 
were very jiear being defeated by an accident as dan- 
gerous as unexpected Lambert had escaped from the 
ToVPCr; and began to assemble «>forces, and, as his ac- 
tivity and principles were suuicieflatly known, Monk took 
the earliest precaution to oppose his measures He 
dispatched colonel Ingoldsby with his' own regimdnt 
against Lambert, before he should l^ave tune to assemble 
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hifi dependants That officer had taken poasiesmon of 
Daventiy, with four troops of horse , but the greater 
part oi them jomed Ingoldsby, to whom hb himself sur- 
rendered, not without exhibiting marks ^ pdsillanumty 
that ill agreed Vith his former reputatioe.’ 

The new parliament was not yet asseOkbled, and no 
person had lutherto dived into the designs of the gene- 
ral He still persevered in his reserve, and, 'although 
the callmg a new parliament ^eas but, in other words, to 
restore the king, yet his expressions never once betrayed— 
die secret of his bosom Nothmg but a security of 
confidence at last extorted the confession from him. He 
had been intunate with one Momce, a gentleman of 
Devonshire, of a sedentary, studious disposition, and 
with him alone did he deliberate upon the great and 
dangerous enterprise of the restoration Sir John Gran- 
ville, who had a commission from, the kmg, apphed for 
access to the general , but he was desired to conUnum- 
cate his business to Momce Granville refused, though 
twipe urged, to deliver his message to any but the gene- 
ral himself, so that Monk, now finding he could depend 
upon this minister’s secrecy, fireely opened to him his 
whole intentions , but, with his usual caution, still scru- 
pled to commit any thmg t6 paper In consequence of 
tins comraimication, the king left the Spanish temto- 
nes, where he very narrowly escaped being detamed at 
Breda by the governor, under pretence of treating lum 
with proper respect and formality Thenc^ he retired 
into Holland, where ffie resolved to wait for ffirther 
advice 

In the mean time the elections m parliament went 
every wherein favour of the king’s parly The Presby- 
tenans had long been s* harassed by the ffilsehoed/'the 
folly, and the tyrannyMf their independent coadjutors, 
that they longed for nothing so ardently as the king’s * 
restoration These, therefore, jomed to the royalists, 
formed a decisive majority ou every contest , an3, with- 
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<Nit nta^, Irat steady resolution, det^rsuned to eall 
‘Jbapk the lung Though the former parliament had 
Toted that no one should be elected# who had hunself or 
whose father had borne arms for the'late king, yet very 
little r^;ard was any where paid to this Ordinance , and 
in many j^lat^s the former suffermgs of the candidate 
were his best recommendation ' JjjjL , 

At length the long expected day for thewdx^ df a 
free parliament arrived, and they chose sir Hatbottle. 
Grimstone for their speaker, a man who, though at first 
attached to the opposite party, was yet a royalist in his 
heait The affections of all were turned towards the 
king, yet such weie iheir fears, and such dangers at* 
tended a freedom of speech, that no one dared ibr some 
days to make any mention of his name* They were ter* 
nfied with former examples of cruelly, and they only 
shewed their loyalty in their bitter invectives against the 
late usuipier, and m eKecrations against fhe murderers 
j)f their kmg All this time, Miink, with his usual re- 
serve, tried their tempers, and examined the ardoip* of 
their wishes , at length he gave directions to Annesley, 
president of the council, to inform them that one sir 
John Granville, a servant of the king, had been sent over 
by his majesty, and was noV at the door with a letter to 
the commons 

Nothuig could exceed the joy and transport with 
which this message was received The members for a 
moment foigot the dignity of their sitoations, and m- 
dulged m a loud exclamation of applause Granville 
was called m, and the letter to ^efly read A moment's 
ptnzse wa^ scarcely allowed all at once the house burst 
edt into a umveraal assent to the king^'s proposals, 
add,^ diffuse the joy more widety, it was voted that 
the lettw and declaration i^hoald immediately be pub- 
lished. ^ ‘ 

The king’s deolaroticm was highly Mished by etfery 
order (d tlm, It ottered a general amnesty to dl 
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persons whatooever, without any axeq^tions hut such asr 
should be made by p^Uasnent It promiset^ to mdnlge 
scrupulous consclence^With liberty m matt^ of reli< 
gion, to leave to' the leiKMQiunaUott paiiiameut the 
claims of alb such as possessed* lanw with eoutested 
titles, to conlirm all these concession^lyw;^ of parlia- 
ment^ te^tisfy the army ijnder genei^ Monk with re- 
spect t^^heir arrears, ^and to give the same rank to 
ms officers, when they should be received mto the lung’s 
tfsemce .. 

. This declaration was not less pleasmg to the lords 
than to the people^ After votihg the restitution of the 
ancient form of governmen|, it .Was resolved to send the 
kmg ft%' thousand pounds, the duke of York his bro- 
ther ten thousand, and the j^uke of Gloucester half that 
sum Then both houses mased from their records all 
acts that had passed to the pr^udice of royalty The 
army, the navy, the city of London, were ^ger in pre- 
paring their addresses to be presented to his majesty, 
and he was soon after proclaimed with great solemmty 
at Whitehall, and at Temple Bar The people, now 
freed fiom all restraint, let loose their transports with- 
out bounds Thousands were seen running about 
ftautic with pleasure abd, as lord Clarendon says, 
such were the numbers of the loyalists that pressed for- 
ward on this occasion, that one could not but wonder 
where those people dwelt who had lately done so much 
mischidf ^ 

Charles took care to confirm the substance of his de- 
clarations to the English commissioners, who w€»e dis- 
patched to attend him into his native domin^jms Mon- 
t^;ue, die Enghsh admiral, waited upon his majesfy^ to 
infonn him thut the il^t expected bis orders at Schbve- 
ling. The duke of York immediatefy went on board, 
and took'the conunand as lord high-admunal Hielcmg 
Went on boai^, jamd, fandmg at Dover, was received by 
the general, whom he tenderly embraced. Veiyddfe- 
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rent was his present triumphant retnm from the forlorn 
state in which he left the coast of Sussex He now saw 
the same people, that had ardently sbught his life, as 
warmly expreSsmg their pleasure at hts safety, and re- 
pentance for their past delusions He entered London 
on the 29th of May, which was his birthday. An 
innumerable concourse of people lined the w|^ where- 
ever he passed, ahd rent the fur w\th their^%clama- 
tions They had been so long distracted by u^lent- 
. mg factions, oppressed and alarmed by a succession c$> 
tyrannies, that they could no longer suppress these emo- 
tions of delight to behold their constitution restored, or 
rather, like a phoenix, appeanng more beautihil and 
vigorous from the rums of its former conflagration 
Fanaticism, with its long tram of gloomy terrors, fled 
at the approach of freedom, the arts of society and 
peace began to return , and it had been happy for the 
people if the arts of luxury had not entered m their 
tram 


CHAP. XI 

t 

CHARLES II 
A D. 1660—1677 

This is one of the most extraordinary epochas m Eng 
lish histoiy, m which we see the people tossed into op 
posite factions, and, as the sea after a storm, still con 
tmimg those violent motions by Which they were first 
impelled We see them at one period of the following 
rei^«with unbounded adulatioi}, soliciting the shackles 
of arbitrary power , at another,* with equal animosity 
banishmg all the emissanes of unbounded power front 
the throne , now courting the monarchy and then threat 
enmg those on whom he most depended There seems 



the pepple ^liight'i:lineiIUEg ft ^^K^staat, t]k<^.Were 
w4hng to mtitisClyiOi mdt their Uves.(OG^yh>^tahe$^ but 
wheu they su{>p<iiMi^ thfii he was iEcnro i»aW^ ^ pftp^sry, 
<tll their confidoteo w^reeventvil]b^^ 

to pvQiahPa|H3ts, 9 ^ die most |>roper metbo^ ef sh^Wpg 
themiq||i|tnent himself ' , ” ^ ' 

” M^^i^i'harles came 4o the throne he was ^hittjr years 
of ag;e, pa&fessed of ^ a^reeabl^ person, an elegant ad- 
dress> and an enga^g'hianner His whole denteatunir 
and beha^dur ,werc well calonlaled to sujp^ort ajtfd m* 
creasejpbpulanfy. Accustomed during this exile to Jive 
^cheerl^y^ among lus eauirtjmei)^ he carried the same en- " 
defurm^ fiOHdiarities to*the throde*, and, from the leVity 
of his' temper, no injuries were dreaded fiom his former 
resentments But it was soon found that all these ad' 
vantages were merely supenhj^ HiS indolence and' ‘ 
ofpleasure made him avemeto all kmds ofbus)|i$iss, 
his fsandianties w,ere proshtuted to the worst ^ ^ 

the best of his subjects , and be took no care to rewai^ 
his former friends, as he had taken no steps to be avenged 
of his forhier enemies ^ 

It required some time bpfore the Several parts of 
state, disfigured by war and faction, could come into 
proper form . a council was composed, m which mem- 
bers of the church of Bnglapd and Presbytmans wer*^ 
mdiscnnunately admitted , and kmg's choice of 
prmcipal ministers was univerai^ pleasing tP thq peb* 
pie Sir Bdward Hyde, who Wn attended in his 
exila^ was now created a peer by the title of 
rendon* apd an^ntted loyd first mw% 

s^ of state^ Th^i^pn^ent abmia bqtter khown 
fiy *tes mentajiaa w hl^ian^lpwip atatesmap^^bti 

his integrity mid^wisdcanwfi^eqotd^ esteellentSk^!^^ 
c^aeities. , The* created d^^fiuOf, 

O^oaid, was appointed Ip^d-s^i^od orlhe househo)d«^| 
the eadof Southanipton sir Bdward^ 

VPi. li. 
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Nicholas secretaiy of stati? These men, comhfted hy 
private friendship, and pursuing one common aim, la- 
boured only for the public, and supported its interests 
with their own 

Notwithstandingthejoy of the people was unbounded, 
yet sopiethmg was thought to be due to justice, and 
some vengeance was necessary to tie taken upon those 
who had lately involved the nation in its calamities 
Though an act of indemnity was passed, those who had 
~an immediate hand in the kmg’s death Were excepted. 
Even Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, noW dead, 
were considered as pioper objects ot lesrntment, their 
bodies were dug from their graves, dragged to the place 
of execution, and, 'after hangmg*some time, buried un- 
der the gallows Of the rest, who sat in judgment on 
the late monarch’s trial, some were dead, and some were 
thought worthy of pardon ^ Ten only, out ot fourscore, * 
were devoted to immediate destruction These were en- 
thilsiasts, who had all along acted from principle, and 
tvho, m the general spirit of rage excited against theni, 
shewed a fortitude that might do honour to a better cause 
General Harrison, who was first brought to his trial, ’ 
pleaded his cause with that undaunted firmness which 
he had shewn through life What he had done, he 
said, was from the impulses of the Spii it of God He 
would not, for any benefit to himself, hurt a ban ot the 
poorest man or wonqmi upon earth, and dunng the 
usurpation of CromwoB, when all the rest of the world 
acknowledged his right, or b,owed down to his power, 
he had boldly upbraided the usurper to his &ce , and 
all the terrors of imprisonment, and all the allurements 
of (pitbUion, had not been able to bend him to a com- 
pliance to that deceitful tyrant Harrison’s death was 
marked ^ith die samp adtpimble constancy which be 
shewed at hiS trial , so that the greatness of some vir- 
tues which he possessed, in some measure counter-^ 
balanced the greatness of his guilt t 
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' Cfltrew, Cok^ Petera, Scot, Clemeu^, Scropc, Jones, 
JlacW, and Ax&U, shared the sajpe fete. They bore 
the soom of the tttWbtttcle, and the cmdtyj>{ the execu- 
tioner, not simply With fortitude, but with' the spirit and 
conhdence of*Hiartyr8, who su^efed for having dime 
their duty Some circumstances of scandalous barba- 
ric attendisd tb^ execution Hlnison’s entrails were 
tom out, and, thrown m the fire Wfore he expired His 
head was fixed ou the sledgo that drew Coke apd Pe- 
ters to the place of execution, with the face turned* 
towards diem The executioner, having mangled Coke, 
approached Petprs, besmeared with the blood of liis 
friend, ^d asked how he liked that work Peters 
Viewed him with an air of scorA* 's* You have butchered 
a servant of God in my sight; but I defy your cruelty. 

This was all the blood that was shed in so great a 
restoration The rest of the king’ajudges were reprieved, 
and idterwards dispersed into seVe^ prisons Charles, 
bemg directed in all things by Clarendon, gave universal 
satisfaction, as well as by the lenity as the justice of his 
conduct The army was disbanded that had for so 
many years governed the nation , prelacy, and all the 
ceremonies of the church of England, were restored , at 
the same time that the king pretended to preserve an air 
of moderation and neutrality In fact, with •regard to 
religion, Charles, m his gayer hours, was a professed 
deist, and attachi^ to none , but in- the latter part of hm 
life, when he began to think more seriously, he shewed 
an inclination to the catholic persuasion, which he had 
strongly imbibed in his exile 

But this toleration, m which all weie equally*included, 
was not able to remove the fears or quell the enthusiasjn 
of a few detemimed mei^ who, by pn unexampled coqi- 
bmaUnon, were impelled* by one common frenzy OAe 
Vernier, a desperate enthusiast, who bad ofren 
^ ^ conspireij agamst Cromwell, and as often 
1661 ijggp pardoned had by this time persuaded his 

>2 
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foll 9 wers that, it they would fake arms, Je&us would 
come to put htmself at their head,’ With these ex- 
pectations, to the numbeV ot sixty p^ons, they issued' 
forth into the streets of jLondon m complete aqnotir, and 
proclaimed kin^ JesUs wherever they wdnt They be-' 
lieved themselves invulnerable j^pd ^invincible, and ex- 
pected the same fortune vshicli had attwided Gide9n^ 
andHkhe other heroes of the Old Tes;tam6t^t* Evety bue*^ 
at dtst fled before them , one unhappy man being asked 
whom lie WAS lot) and answei mg that he was tqr God"' 
and the king, they slew him on the spot In this manrier- 
they went from street to stieet, and made a desperate, 
resistance against a body of the trained bands tjhat were 
sent to attack them After killing many of the aS^ss^iants, 
they made a re^larVctreat irito Cacn-wood, near H&mp- 
ste.id Being dihloged thence,' the next morning they 
returned to London, and took possession of a house, 
in which they defended themselves against a body^ofi 
troops, uptilthe majority were killed At last the troops, 
wlid'h4d unti^ the house, and weie tired ot slaughter, 
rushed in, and seized the few that were left alive They 
were tried^ 'condemned, and executed , and to the last 
they declaied,that if they were deceived, the Lord him- 
self was their deceiver 

The absurdity, and even ridicule, which attended the 
professions and expectations of these poor deluded men, ' 
struck the people venr strongly j and, from the gloomy 
moioseness of endius^ksm, they now went over into the 
opposite extreme of not and debauchery The court 
itself set them the example '"n thing but Scenes of gal- 
l^ty and festivity appeared , the horrors of the late 
^r were become the subject of ridicule , the formality 
anS ^lorance of the sectaries v/erfe displayed upon the 
stage, end even laughed at fionf the pulpit But, -while 
the king noted, the of^ faittiftil fnends and: follow- 
fcis of his fapidyV®*'® unrewarded ' Numbers who 

had fought for him and his father, and had Tost their 
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whole fortunes in his service, sti|l contuiuticl to pmc m 
want and oblivion , whole, m. die mean time, their per- 
secutors, who had profited by the times, had Acquired' 
fortunes duru^ the civil war, a}id>w^ie still pcrnuttod 
to enjoy tjj^m without molestation TTie surferers peti- 
tioned m vam, the family ^of the Stuarts were never 
remarkable for their gratitude, and the amuseips, the 
flattercis, and the concutiines of this monarch, enjoyed 
all his consideration The wretched royalists murmured. 
Without redress , he fled from their gloomy expostula- 
tions to scenes of ihirtli, not, and festivity 

Nevertheless his parliaments, both of England and 
Scotland, seemed willing to make reparation for thou 
former disobedience, by tbeir present concessions In , 
llie English bouse, monarchy and episcopacy were car- 
ried to as groat splendour as they had suffered misery 
and depression The bishops permitted to resume 
then seats in the house of peers , ' all military authonty 
was acknowledged to be vested m the king, and he was 
empoweied to appoint commissioners for regulating cor- 
poidtions, and expelling such members as had intruded 
tliemscheis by violence, or professed principles danger- 
ous to tlic constitution An act of uniformity 
V 111 religion was passed, by which it was rbquired 
IG62 that every clergyman siiould be reordamed, if 
he had not befoie received Episcopal ordination, 
that he should declare his assent to <eveiiy thing contained 
m the ]Book of Common Piaycr, and should take the oath 
of canonical obedience In consCqueilcc of this law, abpve 
two thousand of the presbytenan clergy relinquished their 
cures m one day, to the great astonisWcnt of the nation, 
thus sacrificmg their mtcpist to their religion * ' 

But the Scotch parliament went still greater lengths 
m tlieir prostrations to the king It Was there that lus 
divilic, indefcavible, and beieditaiy light, was asserted 
m the fullest and most positive tenris His right wa<j 
extended to ibeir lives and jxissCssions r and from In'. 
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4>n^nstl grant was said to come all that lus subjects 
nyght be said to enjoy. They voted him an additional 
revenue of forty thousand pounds , and all their former 
violences were treated with the utmost detestation 
This was the time for the king to have m^e himsdf 
independent of all parliaments , and it is said mat South- 
ampton, one of his ministers, had thoi^ht of procurh^ 
his master from the commons 't]ie grant of a revenue of 
^two millions a year, which would eflfectually render him 
absolute , but in this his views were obstructed by the 
great Claiendon, who, though attached to the kmg, was 
still more the friend of hberty and the law& Charles, 
however, was no way interested in these opposite views 
of his ministers he only desired money, m order to pro- 
secute his pleasures , and, provided he had that, he little 
regarded the manner in which it was obtained 

It was this careless and expensive disposition that first 
tended to disgust his subjects, and to dispel that intoxi- 
cation of loyally, which had taken place at Ins restora- 
tion Though the people were pleased with the mirth 
and pleasantry of their monarch, they could not help 
murmuring at his indolence, his debaucheries, and pro- 
fusion Tliey could not help remembering the strict 
frugality and active diligence that marked the usurper’s 
administration they called to mind the victories they 
had gained under him, and the vast projects he had 
undertaken But they now saw an opposite picture 
a court sunk in debauchery, and the taxes of the nation 
only employed m Extending vice, and corruptmg the 
morals o/ the people The ejected clergy did not fail 
to inflame these just resentments in the minds of 
tlitiis audience, but pm:ficul^rly when the nation saw 
Dunkirk, which had bec'i acquired during the late 
vigorous administration, now basely sold to the French 
for a small sum to supply the king’s exti.ivagance, -they 
could put no bounds to tlieii complaints From this 
time he found the wheels of government clogged with 
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^'Cgntinual obidtr^etnma, und liia p^li^ents reluctantly 
granting thoae supplies, winch he as meanly conde- 
scended to implore 

His contmual exigetnues drove him constantly tolhea- 
sures no way* suited tp his inclm&tion Amor^ others, 
was his ntdrnage, celebrated at this time with*Cathtlnne, 
the infanta of Portugal, who, though a virtuous princess, 
possessed, as it should seem, but fetv pcysonal attrac- 
tions It was the portion of this p'rincess that thft faeedj 
monarch was enambured of, which amounted to lliree 
hundred thousand pounds, together with the fortiass ot 
Tangier in Africa, and of Bombay in the East Indies 
The chancellor Clarendon, the duke of*Onnond, and 
the earl of Southampton, urged many reasons against this 
match, paiticularly the likelihood of her never having 
any children* the king disregarded their advice, and the 
uiauspicious marriage was celebrated accordingly 
But still his necessities were ^ater than his supplies 
lie never much loved the steady vurtue of lord Claien- 
don, and imputed to him some' of those necessities, to 
Avluch he was reduced It is ‘■aid also that tins great 
nuiiihter prevented him from repudiating the que^u, 
which he had thoughts of doing, m older to marry one 
Mrs Stuart, on whom he* had placed his affections, by 
piocunng that lady to be privately marned to the duke 
of Richmond However this be, he was now Willing to 
give him up to the r^entment of the parliament, 
AD to whom he was become obnoxious, in order to 
166 d obtain some farthei supplies For this purpose 
he assembled the commons m the Banqueting- 
house ; and, in the close of a dattenng speech, replete 
with professions of eternal gratitude and the warmest 
affection, he begged a supply for his present ofccasions, 
which he said were* extremely pressing They could • 

not resist liis^ humble supplications they granted him 
lour subsides , and the cleigy, in convocation, followeil 
their example On this occasion lord Blistol tentmed 
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to unpeach the chancellor in the house of peers , but, not 
supporting his charge for this tin», the affair droppecl, 
only in ordei to be revived m the next session with 
greater animosity 

It was probably with a view ot I’ecruiting the 
A p supply tor his pleasures, that he was induced to 
1664 enter into a war with the Butcyi^ as the money 
appointed for that puipoi^ would go through his 
hands A vote, by his contrivance, was procured m the 
house of eominons, alleging that the Wrongs, affronts, 
and mdignities, offered by the Dutch, m several quar- 
ters of the globe, had in a great ineasar® obstructed the 
trade of the nation. This was enough foi In** majesty 
< to proceed upon As his prodigahty always kept him 
necessitous, he foresaw that he should be able to con- 
vert a part ot the supplies to his pnVate amubements 
Ills brothel also, the duke of York, longed for^n op- 
portumty of siguahmng' his courage and coudiut, as 
high-adiniiul, against a people be hated, not only foi 
their republican pnnciples, but also as being one ot the 
chief bulwaiks of the piotcstaut religion 

This war began on each side with mutual depreda- 
tions Tlie English, under the command of sir Robert 
Holmes, not only expelled the* Dutch from CapeCorse- 
taslle, on the coast of Africa, but likewise seized the 
Dutch settlements of Cape Verde and the isle of Goree 
Sailing thence to America, the admiral possessed him'- 
selt of Nova Belgia, smee called New York , a couiitiy 
which long continued annexed to the English govern- 
ment , On the other hand, Dc Rityter, the Dutch ad- 
miral, sailing to Guinea, dispossessed the English of all 
their settlements there, except Cape Coise He tlieii 
sailed to«.Amcrica, and atticked l^firbadoes', but was re- 
^ pulsed He aftoiv ards cohimitted hostilities on 

\ D Long Island Soim after, the two most consi- 
J(>65 ileiablt Huts of eaih nalion mft, flic one undei* 
tlu duke of Yoik, to the number of a bundled 
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and fourteen sail, the other Goranutnded hy Opdam.^of 
nearly equal forte The engag^ent bqgqn at four m 
the mornmg, and both sides fought with thrar usua) in- 
trepidity The duke of York was in the hottest part qjf 
the engagemeht, and behaved with great spmt and ctfni- 
posure, while his lords and attendants were kilted beside 
him In the heat of the action, when engtkged m cldse 
light with the duke, theJDutch adimral’s ship blew up 
this a(t ult nl much discouraged the Dutch, who fled to- 
wdias ir own coast they had nmetcen ships sunk and 
takon, iJie victors lost only one This disaster threw the 
Dutch into consternation, and De Wit, their great mi- 
nister, whoso genius and wisdom were admirable, was 
obliged to take the command of the fleet upon himself 
This ciftraordinary man quickly became as much master 
of naval aftair-, as if he had been from his infancy edu- 
cated in them He even improved some parts of the 
naval art, beyond what expert marmeis had ever cxpeeled 
to attain 

Tlie success of the English naturally excited the jea- 
lousy ot the neighbouring states, particularly France and 
Denmark, who resolved to protect the Dutcli 

A D against the supenor power of their Opposers 
1666 The Dutch, being thus strengthened by so power- 
ful an alliance, resolved to face their conquerors 
once more De Ruyter, then great admiral, had ter 
turned from his expedition to Gumea, and w as appointed, 

•il the head of seventy-six sail, to jOm the duke of Beau- 
fort, the Flench admiral, who, it was supposed, was then 
ailvancuig towaid the Biitish Channel from Toulon 
The duke of Albemarle and prmce Rupert »now com- 
manded the English fleet, which did not exceed seventy- 
four sail Albemarle, fwho, from his successes' under 
Chomwcll, had learned* too much to despise the enemy, 1 
proposed to dispatch piince Rupcit with twenty ships 
to oppose the duke of Beaufort Sir Geoige Ayscough, 
wdl acquainted with the foice ol his enemies, protested 
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agungt the tfementy of this resolution , but j\lbemarle’s> 
aothon^ prevailed. The English and Dutch thus en- 
gagiftg upon unequal terms, a battle ensued, the most 
ipemorable m the annals of thn ocean The battle 
begaj^ with mcrediblS fuiy the Dutch ad'miral Evertzen 
was killed by a cannon-ball, and one vessel of their 
fleet blown up, while oae of the English ships was 
taken . darkness paited the combatants for the fli^t day. 
The second day they renewed the combat with meuMsed 
animosity, sixteen fresh ships joined the Dutch, iiid the 
Eiighsh were so shattered, that their fighting ships weie 
reduced to twenty-eight Upon ietic'‘tmg towards their 
own coast, the Dutch followed them, where another 
dreadful conflict was begmnmg, but parted by the 
darkness of the night, as before The morning of the 
third day, the English were obliged to contimu their re- 
treat, and the Dutch persisted in pursuing Albemarle, 
who still kept m the rear, and presented a dreadful 
front to the enemy, made a desperate resolution to blow 
up his ship ratlier than submit to the enemy; when he 
happily found himself reinforced by prince Ruput with 
sixteen ships of the line By this time it was night, and 
the next mormng, after a distant cannonading, the fleets 
came to a close combat, Which was continued with 
great violence till they were parted by a mist Sir 
Geoige Ayscough, in a ship ot one hundred guns, had 
the misfortune to strike on the Galloper sands, where he 
was surrounded and taken The English retired first 
into their harbours, both sides claimed the victory, but 
the Dutch certainly obtained ♦he advantage, though not 
the glory, .of the combat 

A, second engagement, equally bloody, followed soon 
after, with larger fleets on both ^idcs, commanded by the 
same admirals, and in thi., thfe Dutch were obliged to 
own themselves vanquished, and retreat into their own 
harbours But they were soon in a capacity to dul- 
numberthc English fleet, by the junction ot Beautoit, 
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the French admiral The Dutch :fle^t appeared 

A D m the Thames, conducted by their great admiral; 

1 667 and threw the Bullish mto the utmost consterna- 
tion,, a cbim hau been drawn acros? the over 
Medway, some fortifications had heen added to the forts 
along the banhs, but all these were unequal to the pre- 
sent force iSheemess wasisoon taken, the Dutch passed 
forward, and broke thC cham, though fortified by some 
ships sunk there by Albemarle’s orders Destroyihg 
the shipping m their passage, they advanced with Six 
men of war and five fire-ships, as far as Upnore-castle, 
where they burned three men of war The whole city 
of liondon was m consternation; it was ei^ected that 
the Dutch ipight sail up next tide to London bridge) and 
destroy, not only the shipping, but even the buildings 
of the metropolis. * But the Dutch were unable to pro- 
secute that project, from the failure of the French, who 
had promts^ to g^ve them assistance spreading, there- 
fore, an alarm along the coast, they returned to thcii 
own ports, to boast of their success against their formid- 
able enemies 

Nodnng could exceed the indignation felt by the 
people at this disgrace ,But they had lately sustained 
some accidental calamities, which m some measure 
moderated tjLeir rage and their pnde A plague had 
ravaged the city, which swept away ninety thousand 
of its mhabitants This calamity was followed, in foe 
year 1666, by another still more dreadful, as more un- 
expected a fire breaking out at a baker’s hov^, who 
lived in Pudding-lane, near foe bndge, it sprdui with 
such rapidity, that no efforts Could extinguish it till it 
laid in ashes foe most considerable part of the city^ The 
coufiagration contmi/ed three days, while the* wretched 
inhabitants fled from one street only to be spectators of* 
•equal calamities m another At length, when all hope 
vanished, and a total destruction was expected, the 
flames ceased unexpectedly, after having reduced thou- 
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bands from affluence to misery As the streets were 
narrow, and the houses ^ere mostly built with wood, the 
flames spread the faster, and tl^e unusual dryness of the 
season prevented the proper ^pphes of water, But tlic 
people were not satish^ with these obvious causes 
having been long taught to impute their calamities to 
the machmations of their eftemies, they now ascribed 
the present misfortune to the sartie cause, and imputed 
the burning ot the city to a plot laid by the Papist s But, 
happily for that sect, nO proofs were brought of their 
guilt, though all men Were wilhng to credit them The 
magistracy, therefore, contented themsoUcs with ascrib- 
ing It to them, on a monument laised where thv. fire be- 
gan, and which still continues as a. proof of the blind 
creduhty of the times This calamity, though at first 
it affected the fortunes of thousands, in the end proved 
both beneficial and ornamental to the city It losc from 
its rums in greater beauty than cv*i , and the slice ts 
being widened, and the houses built of brick instead of 
wood, it became more wholesome and moie seciiie 
These complicated misfoi tunes did not fail to e\f iti 
many murmuis among the people , fearful of laying thi 
blame on the kmg, whose authority was toiinidable, 
they very lib^i ally ascribed all their calamities to Pa- 
pists, Jesuits, and fanatics I'he war agamst the Dutch 
wras exclaimed against, as unsuccessful and unneces- 
sary, as being an attempt to humble that nation, who 
wen equal enemies of popery themselves Charlc-> 
himself also began to be sensible diat all the ends for 
which he had undertaken the Dutch war were likely to 
prove ineffectual Whatever projects he might have 
formed foi secietmg the money granted him by poilia- 
ment forlus own u6e, he had hitl^erto failed m his in- 
‘tenlion, and, mstead of laying up, he found lumst'U 
coiisidembly in debt Proposals were, therefore, thrown, 
out for an accommodation, which, after some mgotia- 
tion tlic Dutrh consented <o accept A ticaty was 
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toncluded at Breda, by which the colony of New York 
wajj ( edcd by the DuJch to tlie Enj^iah^ toiwhoin it was 
a nioat valuable .acquisition 
Upon the whole of this treaty, it was considered as 
inglorious to the English, as they* failed in gaming any 
redress upon the complaints that gave rise to it iiord 
Clarendon, therefore, incused blame, both' tor having 
first advised an unneces^ry war, and then for concluding 
a ih'jgraceful peace He had been loqg dechnmg m 
the king’s favour, and he Wiis no less displeasing to the 
majority of tlie ptople His severe virtue, his uncom- 
plying temper, and his detestation of factious measures, 
were unlikely to gain him many partisans in such a 
conit as that of Charles, that had been taught to regard 
cvciy thing serious as somewhat criminal There weie 
many accusations now, therefore, brought up agamst 
him tlie sale of Duntirk, the bad payment of the sea- 
m(‘ii, and disgrace at Chatham, were all added to the 
accumulation of his guilt, but particularly )iis imputed 
ambition was urged among his crimes His daughter 
had, while yet in Paris, commenced an amour witli the 
duke of York, and had permitted his gallantries to 
tiaiisgress tlie bounds of virtue Charles, who then 
loved Claumlon, and who'was unwilling that he should 
suflei th<> mortification of a parent, obliged the duke to 
mairy his daughter, and this marriage, which was just 
in itself, became culpable m the minister A budding 
likewise of tnote expense than his slender fortune could 
afford had been undertaken by him , and this was re- 
garded as a structure raised by the plunder of the pub- 
lic Fewer accusations than theso would .have been 
sufficient to disgrace him with Charles, he oidcred the 
seals to be taken from, him, and given to sir Orlando 
Bridgman ' 

This seemed the signal /or Clarendon’s enemies to 
step m, and effect his entire overthrow The house of 
commons, m their address to the king, gave him thanks 
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for the dismiiBsion of that nobleman; and immediately a 
charge was opened *^^fainst him m the house, by Mr 
Seymour, consisting of seventeen articles These, which 
yf&re only a catalogue of the popular rumours before 
mentioned, appeared' at first sight false or frivolous. 
However, Clarendon finding the popular tonent, umted 
to the violence of power, ^running with impetuosity 
agamst him, thought proper to withdraw to France. 
The legislature then passed a bw of banishment and m*- 
capacity, while the earl contmued to reside m a private 
manner at Paris, where he employed his leisure in re> 
ducing his history of the cml war into form, for which 
he had before collected materials 

A confederacy of great importance, which goes 
A D by the name of the Triple Alliance, was formed 
1 6G8 by Charles soon after the fall of this great stateS' 
man, as if to shew that he could still supply his 
place It was conducted by sir William Temple, one 
of the great ornaments of English literature, who united 
the philosopher and the statesman, and was equally 
great m both chaiacters This alliance was formed be- 
tween England, Holland, and Sweden, to prevent the 
French hmg from completing his conquests m the Ne- 
therlands That monarch had already subdued the 
greater part of that dclightftil country, when he was 
unexpectedly stopped in the midst of his career by tins 
lei^e, in which it was agreed by the contracting 
powers, that they would constitute themselves arbiters 
of the differences between France and Spain, and check 
the inordinate pretensions of either 

To this l^reign confederacy succeeded one of a do- 
mestic nature, that did not promise such beneficial effects 
as die farmer The king jiad loi^ been fluctuating be- 
tween his pnde and his pie .surra , the one urged him 
to extend ^ prerogative, 1;}ic other to enjoy the good 
things that fortune threw m his way He tlierefore would 
be likely to find the greatest satisfaction in those num- « 
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stei s who could flatter both his wishes at once He was 

excited, by the active spint of bis J>rothef, to nse abovi 
humble solicitations to bis parliament ; mid was 
A D beset by some despite counsellors, who impor* 
1670 tuned dndenopUYaged him to assert bis own mde> 
'pendence The principal of those were Clifford, 

Ashley, Buckingham, ^Arlington, and tAuderdale, a 
junto distinguished by^the appellation of the Cabal, a 
word containing the mitial letters of their names Never 

was there a more dangerous ministry in England, or one 
more fitted to destroy all that liberty had been establish- 
mg for ages 

Sir Thomas Clifford was a man of a danng and im- 
petuous spirit, ’ rendered more dangerous bjs eloquence 
and uitrigue Lord Ashley, soon after known by the 
luirae of loid Shaftesbury, was the most extraordmary 
mail of hi» age he had been a member of the long par- 
liament, and had great influence among the Presbyte- 
rians he was a favourite of Cromwell, and afterwards 
had a considerable hand in the Best oration , he was 
turbulent, ambitious, subtle, and enterprising, well ac- 
quainted with the blind attacliment of parties, he sur- 
mounted all shame , and while he had the character of 
nevei betraying any of his 'friends, yet he changed his 
party as it suited liis convenience The duke of Bucking- 
ham was gay, capricious, of some wit^ and great vivacity, 
well fitted to umte and harmonize the graver tempers of 
which this junto was composed Arlington was a man 
of moderate capacity, his intentions weie good, But he 
wanted courage to persevere in them The duke of 
Lauderdale was not defective in natuial, ai:)d still less 
in acquired talents , but neither was his address grace- 
ful, nor his understandmg just , he was ambitions, ob- 
stinate, insolent, and sullpn These were the men to 
whom Charles gave up the conduct of his^affairs, and^ 
who plunged the remaining part of his reign in diffiicul- 
ties which produced the most dangerous symptoms 
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A secret alliance with Fiance, and a niptino with 
Holland, wcie the first consequences ot their advice 
Tilt duke of Yoik had fhe coididtncc boldly to declare 
himsclt a catholic , and, to alaini the fears of the nation 
still inojc, a libeity o\ conscience was allowed to all sec- 
taries, whether piotestant dissenters oi Papists These 
measures were consideied by the people as destinetive, 
not only of their liberties, but of their iclnrion, which 
they valued nioie A pioclamation was issued, contain- 
Ki<y veiy ngoi ous chiu'-es in favoui of pressing , another 
full of menaces against those who ventured to speak un- 
dutifully of his majesty’s measures, ond even agayist ' 
those who heard such discouises, unless tlicy mfoimed 
in due time against the offenders These measuics, 
though still within bounds, weie jet no way suitable 
to that legal administiation, which, upon his rcstonition, 
lu' had piomised to establish 

The English now' saw themselves engaged m a league 
with Franc e ag iinst the Dutch, and consec[ucntl>, whe- 
thcr victorious or vanquished, then effoits were likely 
to be ccjually unsuccessful The trench had for some 
yens been giowing into power, and now, undei the 
conduct of then ambitious monaicli, I ouis XIV they 
began to thieaten the liberties of Europe, and particu- 
larly the protestant religion, of which that prince had 
shewn himself a detci mined enemy It gave the peo- 
ple, theiefoie, a gloomy prospect to see a union toimcd, 
which, if successful, mii?t totally subveit the balance of 
pow. 1 which the Protestants aimed at preserving;* not 
were they less apprehensive of their own sovereign, 
who, though lie pretended to tuin all religion to ridi- 
cule 111 his gayer hours, yet was secretly attached to the 
Cathohes, or was veij' much ^uspected of being so 
The first events of tins wai wei e very coi respon- 
A D dent to their fears of French treachery The 
1072 English and French combined fleets, commandt d 
by the duke of York, and tlic inarcchal d Eti(-'«s, 
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met tlic Dutcli fleet, to the number of ninety sail, com- 
nmukd by admiial De Ruytei , and a furious batllo 
ciisiK d 111 tins engagement, tlic gallant Sandii^ich, v\lio 
comm.inded the English \an, diovc Ins slnp into the 
mid^l of the (•iiomy, beat off the admiial thal \cntur(d 
to attack him, sunk one ship tint atfcniptod to boaid 
liim, and also thiee fire ships Thougli Ins vessel was 
tom with shot, and out of a thousand men theie only 
icmained foin Inmdred, ho slill continued to ihundei 
with his aitilleiv in the midst of the engage menit 4 ^ 
last i fnc-slnp mou foil unatc than the formci, having 
Ind hold of his \csscl, hei destuiction u is now inevit- 
able Sandwith,hovv( vci,u lust d to quit Ins ship, though 
wniied by Sn Eilvv ud Haddock, Ins c iptain, he pi iislu d 
in tin flams, while the eng igement contuiuid to ugi 
ill irouiid hnn iSight palled tin (omb itaiits, llic 
Diitrli i( tiled iiid wcie not lollowcd I)\ tiu English 
The lo'-s snstaimd by the two mautiinc i^ovnis was 
neailv <(piil, but the Fiemh suifcied veiy little, not 
having uitiied inlo tlu In *it oi tlio iiigigeimnt It 
was <s(u snpposid tint tlu Ind oiihis toi this con 
duct, aul to spin then own ships, while tin HutcJi 
ciiul Fnglisli should glow weak In tluii mutual nu- 
I lositu s , 

Tlu eoniluiud powci^ wen much inoic siiccc>dnl 
ag iinst the nutch 1 )V huid Louis coiU|ancd all beion 
lam flossed tlu Rhine, took dl tlie lioiitici towns ol 
the enemy, iiul lliu iteiud tlic new Kpiiblu with i hn<d 
dissolution Turns vvi u pio])osed to lluni the two 
conc[ueiois Louis ottcicd them sueh cl's viould hivi 
dipiived tlunu ot all powi i of usisfing an invasion 
tioin Ih nice bv land Those otChules i \pbst d (bun 
i(|nillv to cveiy mvasiou fiom sea At list, tlu ingi- 
mins of the English, at /ecing tins biave uid indiisti urns 
peo))l( tlie siippoitus of tlu piotestant c ni'^c totally 
sunk aid (Ml tlu blink ot dcstiuction weu too loud not 
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to impress the king He was obliged to re- 
A D assemble the parliament, to take the sense of the 
1G73 nation upon his conduct, and he soon saw how 
his subjects stood affected 

The eyes of all men, both abroad and “at home, were 
hxed upon this meetmg of the parliament Before the 
commons entered upon bu^ness, there lay before them 
an affair, which discovered, beygnd a possibility of doubt, 
the arbitrary projects of the king It had been a con- 
stant practice in the house for many years, in case of any 
vacancy, to issue out writs for new elections, but, by 
Shaftesbury’s advice, several members had taken their 
seats upon irregular writs issued by the chancellor, so 
that the whole house in tune might be filled with mem- 
bers clandestinely called up by the court Tlie house 
was no sooner assembled, and the speaker placed in his 
chair, than a motion was made against this method of 
election, and the members themselves thus called to 
parliament had the modesty to withdraw 

The king’s late declaration of indulgence to all sec- 
taries was next taken into consideration, and a remon- 
strance drawn up against that exercise of the prerogative 
The commons persisted in their opposition to it, and 
represented that such a praotice, if admitted, might tend 
to interrupt the free course of the laws, and alter the 
legislative power, which had always been acknowledged 
to reside in the king and the two houses Charles, 
therefore, found himself obliged reluctantly to retract 
his declaration , but, that he might do it with a better 
grace, he asked the opinion of the house of peers, who 
advised him to comply The commons expressed the 
utmost satisfaction with this measure, and the most entire 
duty tp the king He, on his part, assured them, that he 
would willingly pass any law n^hich might tend to give 
them satisfaction in all their just grievances 

Having abridged the king’s stretches of power* m 
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these points, they went still farther, and resolved to 
make the conformity of national principles still more 
general A law was passed, entitled the Test Act, im- 
posing an oath on all who should enjoy any public office 
Besides the taking the oaths of allegiance and the king’s 
supremacy, they were obliged to receive the sacrament 
once a year, in the established church, and to abjure all 
belief m the doctrme of transubstantiation As the dis- 
senters had also seconded the efforts of the commons 
against the king’s declaration for indulgence, a bill was 
passed for their ease and relief, which, however, went 
with some difficulty through the house of peers 

But still the great object of their meeting was to be 
inquired into, for the war against the Dutch continued 
to rage with great animosity Several sea-engagements 
succeeded each other very rapidly, which brought on no 
decisive action, both nations claiming the victory after 
every battle The commons, therefore, weary of the 
war, and distrustful even of success, resolved that the 
standing army was a grievance They next declared, 
that they would grant no more supplies to carry on the 
Dutch war, unless it appeared that the enemy continued 
so obstinate as to refuse all reasonable conditions To 
cut short these disagreeable altercations, the king re- 
solved to prorogue the parliament, and, with that in- 
tention, he went unexpectedly to the house of peers, and 
sent the usher of the black rod to summon the house of 
commons to attend Il^appened that the speaker and 
the usher nearly met at the door of the house , but the 
speaker being within, some of the members suddenly 
shut the door, and cried, “ To the chan Upon which 
the following motions were instantly made in a tumul- 
tuous manner That the alliance with France ,was'*a 
grievance, that the evil^ counsellors of the king were a 
grievance, that the duke of Lauderdale was a grievance 
and then the house rose in great confusion The king 
soon saw that he could expect no supply from the com- 

a 2 
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mons for canying on the war, which was so odious to 
them, he resolved, therefore, to make a separate peace 
with the Dutch, on terms which they had proposed 
through the channel of the Spanish ambassadoi 
A D For term’s sake he asked the advich of his parlia- 
1674 ment, who concurring heartily in his intentions, 
a peace was concluded accordingly 
This turn in the system of, the kings politics was 
very pleasing to the nation in general , but the cabal 
quickly saw that it would be the dcstiuction of <ill their 
future attempts and power Shaftesbury, theretore, was 
the til St to desert them, and to go er to the country 
party, who received him with open arms, and tiusted 
him with unbounded rescivc Clifiord was dead 
Buckingham was desirous of imitating Shaftesbury’s 
example Lauderdale and Aihngton were exposed to 
all the effects of national icscntment Articles of im- 
pcachnunt wtie drawn up against the formei, which, 
howcvei, weie nevoi piosecuted, and as for the other, 
he evtry day gicw raoie and moie out of favour with 
the king, and contemptible to the people This was an 
end of the power of a junto that had laid a settled plan 
for ovei turning the constitution, and hxing unlimited 
monarchy upon its luins " 

In the mean time, the wai between the Dutch and 
the French went on with the greatest vigour , and, al- 
though the latter weic repressed for a while, they still 
continued making encioachm^nts upon the enemy’s 
territories The Dutch foices were commanded by the 
pi ince of Orange, who was possessed of courage, activity, 
vigilance,, and patience, but he was inferior in genius 
to the consummate generals who were opposed to him 
He was, therefore, always unsuccessful , but still found 
means to repair his losses, rnd^o make head in a little 
time against his victorious enemies These ineffectual 
struggles for the preservation of his country’s freedoirf in- 
terested the English strongly in his favour , so that, from 
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being his opposers, they now wished to lend him assist- 
ance They considered their alliance with France as 
threatening subversion to the protestant religion, and 
they longed for an union with him, as the only 
A D means' of security Thfi commons therefore 
1677 addressed the king, representing the danger to 
which the kingdom ;was exposed from the grow- 
ing greatness of France, and they assured him, m case 
of a war, that they would not be backward m their sup- 
plies Charles was not displeased with the latter part 
of their address, as money was necessary for his pleasures 
He theiefore told them, that unless they granted him 
sue hundred thousand pounds, it would be impossible 
for him to give them a satisfactory answer The com- 
mons refused to trust to his majesty s piofcssions, his 
well-known profusion was befoie their eyes The king 
reproved them for their diffidence, and immediately 
oidered them to adjourn The marriage of the duke of 
York’s eldest daughter, the pimcess Mary, who had a 
fair prospect of the crown, with the piinee of Orange, 
was a measure that gave gieat sitisfaetion m these 
general disquietudes about religion The negotiation 
was brought about by the kings own desiie and the 
protestants now saw a happy piospect befoic them of a 
succession that would be favourable to their much-loved 
Reformation A negotiation for peace between the 
French and the Dutch followed soon after, which was 
rather favourable to the latter But the mutual animo- 
sities of these states not being as yet sufHeuntly quelled, 
the war was continued for some time The king there- 
fore, to satisfy his paihament, who declared loudly against 
the French, sent over an army of three thousand men to 
the continent under the command of the dukc*of 
A D Monmouth, to Jeciire Ostend ? A fleet also was 
1C78 htted out with great diligence, and a quadruple 
* alliance was projected between England, Hol- 
land, Spam, and the emperor These vigorous measutes 
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brought about the famous treaty of Nimeguen, which 
gave a general peace to Europe But, though peace 
was secured abroad, the discontents of the people still 
continued at home 


CHAP XII 

CHARLES II (Continued) 

A D 1677—1685 

This reign presents the most amazing ''ontrasts of levity 
and cruelty, of math and gloomy suspicion Ever 
since the fatal league with France, the people had en- 
tertained violent jealousies agamst the couit The fears 
and discontents oi the nation were vented without re- 
straint, the apprehensions of a popish successor, an 
abandoned court, and a parliament which, though 
sometimes assertors of liberty, yet continued for seven- 
teen years without change, these naturally rendered the 
minds of mankind timid and suspicious, and they only 
wanted objects on which to wreak then ill-humoui 
When the spiiit of the English is once roused they 
either find objects of suspicion, or make them On the 
twelfth of August, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted the 
king as he was walking m the Park “ Sir,” said he, 
“ keep within the company your enemies have a de- 
sign upon your life, and you may be shot m this very 
walk ” Being questioned, in consequence of this strange 
intimation, he offered to prodii^'e one doctor Tongue, a 
weak credulous clergyman, who had told him, that two 
peisons named Giovc and Pickering weie engaged to 
murder the king, and that Sir George WakeiUiin, tht 
queen’s physiciart, had undertaken the same task liy 
poison Tongue was introduced to the king, witli a 
bundle of papers lelating to this pietended conspiracy, 
and was leferred to the lord-treasurer Uanby He de 
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dared to him that the papers were thrust under his door, 
and that he knew the author of them, who desired that 
his name might be concealed, as he dreaded the resent- 
ment of the Jesuits 

Tins mformc^tion appeared so vague and unsatisfac- 
tory, that the king concluded the whole was a fiction 
However, Tongue was not to lx repressed in the ardoiu 
of his loyalty , he went^ again to the lord-treasurer, and 
told him, that a packet of letters, written by Jesuits 
concerned in the plot, was that night to be put into the 
post-house for Windsor, directed to one Bedingfield, a 
Jesuit, who was confessor to the duke of Yoik, and 
who resided there These letters had actually been 
received a few hours before by the duke , but he had 
shown them to the king as a forgery, ot which he knew 
not the drift oi the meamng This incident tended to 
confirm the king in his incredulity He desiied, how- 
ever, that it might be concealed, as it might raise a 
flame m the nation , but the duke, solicitous to prove 
his innocence, insisted upon a more deliberate discussion, 
which turned out very different fiom his expectations 

Titus Oates, who was the fountain of all thisdieadful 
intelligence, was pioduced soon aftei, who, with seem- 
ing reluctance, came to giv^ his intelligence This man 
affirmed that he had fallen under the suspicion of the 
Jesuits, and that he had eonccaled himself in ordei to 
avoid then resentment This Titus Oates was an aban- 
doned miscreant, obscuie, illiterate, vulgar, and indigent 
He had been once indicted foi peijuiy, was afterwards 
chaplain to a man-of-wai, and dismissed for unnatuial 
practices He then piofessed himself a Roman catholic, 
and crossed the sea to St Omei’s, where "he was foi 
some time maintained in the English seminary of tliat 
city The tatheis of that college sent him with some 
dispatches to Spain, but aflei his rectum, when they 
bgoarae bettei pcquaintod with Ins eh >iacto,thcy would 
not suflei him te* continue^ amou^, them so that he was 
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obliged to return to London, where he was ready to en- 
counter every danger for his support At a time when 
he was supposed to have been intrusted with a secret 
involving tlie fate ot kings, he was allowed to icmain in 
such necessity, that Kirby was obliged to supply him 
with daily bicad 

He had two methods of proceeding , either to ingra- 
tiate himself by this information, with the ministiy, or to 
alarm the people, and thus turn their fear^ to his advan- 
tage He chose the lattei method He went, therctoie, 
with his two companions to sir Edmundbuiy Godfrey, 
a noted and active justice of peace, ond before him 
deposed to a narrative dressed up in terrors fit to make 
an impression on the vulgar The pope, he said, con- 
sidered himself as entitled to the possession of England 
and Ireland, on account of the heresy of the pimce and 
people, and had accordingly assumed the sovereignty 
of those kingdoms This, which was St Peter’s patri- 
mony, he had delivered up to the lesuits , and Olivia, 
the general of that older, was his delegate Several 
English catholic lords, whose names he mentioned, were 
appointed by the pope to the othei offices of stale, loid 
Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis tieasuur, 
sir William Godolphin pri\y^^eal, Coleman, the duke’s 
secutary, was made secretary of state, Langhorne attor- 
ney-gencral, lord Bellasis general of the forces, lord Petre 
lieuten uit-general, and loid Stafford paymaster Tin 
king, whom the Jesuits called the Black 13astaid, was 
solemnly tried by them, and condemned as a heietie 
He asserted, that father Le Shee, meaning the Punch 
king s eonfj^ssor La Chaise, had offered ten thousand 
pounds to any man who should kill the king Ten tliou- 
san\l pctfinds had been offered to sir George Wakeman 
to poison him , but he was icercLnary, and demanded 
fifteen thousand, which demand was complied witli 
Lest these means should fail, four Iiisli iiiffaans had bee*U 
employed by the Jesuits, at the late ot twenty guineas 
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for each, to stab the king at Windsor Coleman was 
deeply involved m the plot, and had given a guinea to 
the messenger who carried orders for the assassination 
Grove and Pickeiing, to make sure work, were employed 
to shoot the kfng, and that too with silver bullets The 
former was to receive fifteen hundred pounds for his 
pains the latter, being a pious man, thirty thousand 
masses Pickering would have executed his purpose, 
had not the flint dropped out of his pistol at one time, 
and at another the priming Oates went on to say that 
he himself was chiefly employed in carrying notes and 
letteis among the Jesuits, all tending to the same end of 
murdering the king A wager of a lumdi ed pounds was 
made, and the money deposited, that the king should 
eat no more Chiistmas pics The gieat fiic of London 
had been the work of the Jesuits, several other fires Were 
resolved on, and a paper model was alic idy flamed for 
filing the city anew Fire-balls were called among 
them Tewkcsbuiy mustaid-pills Twenty thousand 
catholics m London were pn pared to rise and Cole- 
man had iemitt( d two hundied thousand pounds to a'^sist 
the lebels in lieland The crown was to bo offered to 
the duke of \ oik, in eonsequciice of the success ot these 
probable schemes, on condition of extirpating the pro- 
testant religion llpon Ins refusal — “ To pot Janies 
must go,” as the Jesuits weie said to expiess it 

In consequence of this dreadful information, suffi- 
ciently maiked with absuidity, vulgarity, iiid coiitiadic- 
tion, Titus Oates become the favouiite of the people, 
altliougli, during Ins examination before the council, he 
so betrayed the giossncss of his impostures, that be con- 
tradicted himself in every step of Ins nai ration While 
in Spam, he had been carried, he said, to Dop John, 
who promised great liissistance to the execution ot the 
catholic designs The king asked him wliat sort of a 
m*in Ins old acquaintance Don John was Oates replied, 
that he was a tall lean man , ^wlnch was directly ton- 
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trary to the truth, as the king well knew Though he 
pretended a great intimacy with Coleman, yet he knew 
him not when placed very near him, and had no othei 
excuse than that his sight was bad by cendlc light He 
was guilly of the same mistake with regaid to sir Geoigc 
Wakeman 

But these improbabilities had no weight against the 
general wish, if I may so express it, that they should 
be true The violent animosity which had been excited 
against the catholics in general, made the people And a 
gloomy pleasure in hoping for an opportunity ol sa- 
tiating their hatred The more improbable any account 
seemed, the more unlikely it was that ny impostor 
should inyent improbabilities, and therefore it appeared 
more like truth 

A great number of the Jesuits mentioned bt Oates 
were immediately taken into custody Coleman, who 
was said to have acted so strenuous a part m the conspi- 
racy, at first retired , but next day surrendeicd himself 
to the secretary of state, and some of his papers, by 
Oates’s diicctions, were secured These papcis, whieh 
were such as might be natuially expected fiom a n alous 
catholic in his situation, were convirted into \cry dan- 
gerous evidenee against higi He had without doubt 
maintained, with the French king s confessoi, the pope’s 
nuncio at Brussels, and othei catholics abroad, a close 
correspondence, in which there was a distant project on 
foot for bringing back popery, upon the accession of the 
duke of York But these letters contained nothing that 
servei^ as proof in the present information , and then 
very silence m that respect, though they appeared im- 
prudent enough in others, was a proof against Oates s 
pretended disco veiy Howevci, when the contents of 
those letters weie publicly known^ tlicy diffused the panu 
which tlu foinni nai i at jvc had begun The two plots 
weie brought to sUdigtlun each otliei, syid confouud^u 
mto one Colemans leueis sho\v»d theie had aciually 
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been designs on foot, and Oates’s narrative was supposed 
to give the particulars 

In this fluctuation of passions, an accident served to 
confirm the prejudices of the people, and put it beyond 
a doubt that'Odtes’s naiiative iwis nothiu^j but the 
truth Sir Edmondbuiy Godfrej, who had been so ac- 
tive m developing the whole mystery of the popish ma- 
chinations, after having^ been missing some days, was 
found dead in a ditch near Primrose Hill, in the way to 
Hampstead His own sword was thrust through hjs 
body, but no blood had flowed from the wound, so 
that it appeared he was dead some time before this me- 
thod was taken to deceive the public He had money 
in his pockets , and there was a bioad livid mark quite 
lound his iiecls, which was dislocated The cause of 
his death lemains, ind must still continue, a secret, but 
the people, already eniaged against the papists, did not 
hesitate a moment to ascribe it to them All doubts of 
the veracity of Oates vanished, the voice of the whole 
nation united against them, and the populace were ex- 
asperitcdto suth a degito, that modtiate men began to 
dicad agcnerii inassaiu of that unhappy sect Tht 
body of Godliiv was e uiied thiough the streets in pro- 
cession, piccedid by sevtufy clergymen, and every one 
who saw It, made no doubt that his death could be 
caused by the papists only Even the better sort of peo- 
ple were infected with this vulgar prejudice , and such 
was the general conviction of popish guilt, that no person, 
with any regard to personal safety, could express tlie 
least doubt concerning the information of Oates, or the 
murder of Godfrey 

It only remained for the parliament to repress these 
delusions, and to bung back the people to calm and 
deliberate inquiry B,iit the parliament testified gieatei 
cicdulitj than even the vulgar The ciy of ‘ plot’ 
WHS immediately i choed from one house to anothci 
the couiitiy party would noi h t slip such aa opportunity 
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of managing the passions of the people , the courtiers 
were ail aid of being thought disloyal, if they should 
doubt the innocence of the pretended assassins of their 
king Danby, the prime minister, entered into it very 
furiously , and though the king told hull that he had 
thus given the houses a handle to rum himself, and to 
disturb the affairs of government, yet this minister per- 
severed, till he found the king’i^ prognostic but too true 

The king himself, whose safety was thus threatened 
and defended, was the only person who treated the plot 
with becoming contempt He made several efforts for 
stifling an inquiry, which was likely +o involve the king- 
dom in confusion, and must at any rate hurt his brother, 
who had more than once professed his resolution to de- 
fend the catholic religion 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, an ad- 
dicss was voted for a solemn last It was requested 
that all papeis tending to throw light upon so hoirible 
a coiispiiacy might be laid before the house, that all 
papists should remove from London, that access should 
be denied at court to all unknown and suspicious per- 
sons, and that the trained bands in London and West- 
minster should be in readiness to march They \oted, 
after hearing Oates’s evidence, that there was a dam- 
nable and hellish plot contrived and carried on by the 
popish lecusants, for assassinating the king, and foi 
rooting out the protestant religion Oates, who had 
acknowledged the accusations against his morals to be 
true, was, however, rceommended by parliament to the 
king He was lodged m Whitehall, and encouraged by 
a pension of twelve hundred pounds a year to proceed 
m forging new informations 

The .encouragement given to Oates did not fail to 
bring in others also, who hoped to profit by the delusion 
of the times William Bedloe, a man, if possible, more 
infamous than Oates, appeared next upon the stage 
He was, like the foimcr, of very low birth, had been 
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noted for several cheats and thefts, had tiavelled over 
many parts of Europe under borrowed names, and had 
frequently passed himself for a man of quality This 
man, at his own desire, was arrested at Bristol, and con- 
veyed to London, where he declared before the council 
that he had seen the body of sir Edmondbuiy Godticy 
at Somerset-house, where the queen lived He said that 
a servant of lord Bellasis offcied to give him four thou- 
sand pounds if he would carry it off He was questioned 
about the plot, but utterly denied all knowledge of it, 
and also asserted that he had no acquaintance with Oates 
Next day, howevei, he thought it would be better to 
share the emoluments of the plot, and ho gave an ample 
account of it This narrative he made to tally as well as 
he could with the information of Oates, which had been 
published , but to render it thi more acceptable, he 
added some cneumstancesofhisown, still more tremen- 
dous, and still more absurd, than those ot Oates He 
said that ten thousand men weie to be landed fiom 
Flanders iii Burlington-bay, and were immediately to 
seize Hull He afhimed that the loids Powis and Petre 
had undertfikcn to raise an army in Radnorshire , that 
fifty thousand men weic ready to rise in London , that 
he himself had been tampe cd with to murdei a man, and 
was to receive four thousand pounds for that sirvict 
beside the pope’s blessing , that the king w as to be as- 
sassinated, the protestants butchered, and the kingdom 
oflfered to One, if he would consent to hold it of the 
church , if not, the pope should continue to govern with- 
out him He likewise accused tlie lords Carrington 
and Brudenell, who were committed to custody by order 
of parliament But the most terrible part of all was, 
that Spain was to invade England with forty thousand 
men, who were ready at St lago m the character of pil- 
grims , though at this time Spam was actually unable 
to raise ten thousand men to supply her own garrisons 
m Flanders 
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These narrations carry their own refutation , the in- 
tamy of the witnesses, the contradiction m their testi- 
mony, the improbability of it, the low vulgarity of the 
information, unlike what men trusted with great affairs 
would be apt to fornf, all these serve to iSiisc our horror 
against these base villians, and our pity at the delusion 
of the times that could crc4it such reports In order to 
give a confident air to the discqvciy, Bedloe published a 
pamphlet, with this title, ‘‘ A Narrative and impartial 
Discovery of the horrid Popish Plot earned on for burn- 
ing and destroying the Cities of London and Westmin 
ster with their Suburbs, &c by Captain William Bedloe, 
lately engaged in that horrid Design, and one of the 
Popish Committees for carrying on such Fires ” The 
papists were thus become so obnoxious, that vote after 
vote passed against them m the house of commons They 
were called idolaters , and such as did not concur in ac- 
knowledging the truth of the epithet were expelled the 
house without ceremony Even the duke of York was 
permitted to keep his place in the house by a majority 
of only two “ I would not,” said one of the lords, 
“ have so much as a popish man or a popish woman to 
lemain here, not so much as a popish dog or a popish 
bitch, not so much as a popihh cat to mew or pur about 
oui king ” This was wretched eloquence , but it was 
admirably suited to the times 

Encouraged by the general voice in their favour, the 
witnesses, who all along had enlarged their nairatives 
in proportion as they were greedily received, went a 
step farther, and ventured to accuse the queenT The 
commons, in an add^ss to the king, gave countenance 
to this scandalous accusation , the lords rejected it with 
becoming disdam The king received the news of it 
with his usual good-humou’* They think,” said he, ^ 
“ that I have a mind to a new wife , but I will not suf- 
fei an innocent woman to be abused ” He immediately 
ordeicd Oates to be strntly confined, siezed his papers. 
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and dismissed his servants But liis favour with the par- 
liament soon procured his release 

Coleman was the first who was brought to trial, as 
being most obnoxious to those who pretended to fear 
the introductidn of popeiy His letters wcie produced 
against him They plainly testified a vicleiit zeal for 
the catholic cause , and that alone at present was suffi- 
cient to convict him Put Oates and Bedloe came m 
to make his condemnation sure The former swore that 
he liad sent fourscore guineas to a ruffian who undertook 
to kill the king The date of the transaction he fixed 
m the month ol August, but would not fix the particular 
day Coleman could have proved that he was m the 
country the greatest part of that month, and therefore the 
witness would not be particular Bedloe swore that he 
hid received a commission, signed by the superior of the 
Jc«iuits, appointing him a papal secretary of state, and 
that he had consented to the king’s assassination After 
this unfortunate man’s sentence, thus procured by these 
vipeis, many members of both houses offered to inter- 
pose 111 his behalf, if he would make an ample confession, 
but as he was, in reality, possessed of no treasonable 
secrets, he would not procure life by falsehood and im- 
posture He suflertd with calmness and constancy, and 
to the last persisted in the strongest protestations of his 
innocence 

The trial of Coleman was succeeded by those 
A D of Ireland, Pickering, and Grove Ireland, a 
1G79 Jesuit, was accused by Oates and Bedloe, the 
only witnesses against him , and they swore that 
he was one of the fifty Jesuits who had signed the great 
resolve against the king He affirmed, and proved, tliat 
he was in Staffoidshire all the month of August a time 
when Oates asserted he was in London The jury 
brought him in guilty, and the judge commended then 
\c'dict It was in the same mannei sworn that Picker- 
ing and Grove had bound themselves by an oath to as- 
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sassmatc the king, and had provided themselves, with 
screwed pistols and silver bullets Without regard to 
their own opposite declarations, they were found guilty 
All these unhappy men went to execution piotesting 
then innocence , a circumstance which made no nnpies- 
sion on the spectators , their being Jesuits banished even 
pity from their sufterings 

The animosities of the ’people, however, seemed a 
little appcasi d by the execution of these four , but a new 
tiain of evidence was now discoveied, that kindled the 
flame onc( more One Miles Piance, a goldsmith, and 
a piofessed Roman catholic, had b( en accused by Bed- 
loe ofbeing an accomplice m sir Edmondbmy s murder, 
and, upon his denial, had been loaded with heavy irons, 
and till own into the condcmiu d hold, a place cold, daik, 
and noisome There the pool wietch lay groaning, and 
exclaiming that he was not guilty, but being next daj 
carried betoic lord Shaftesbury, and threatened with 
sc veic punishment in c asc of obstinacy, he demanded if 
a eonfessjon would procuie his paidon Being assured 
of that, he had no longei courage to resist, but confessed 
Iiimself an accomplice in Godfrey’s murdei He soon 
aftei, however, reti acted his evidence before the king, 
but the same iigouis being eijiployed against him, he was 
induced to conhrm his fust information The murder, 
he said, was committed in Somerset-house, by the con- 
trivance of Gei ird and Kelly, two Irish priests , that 
Lauience Hill, footman to the queen’s treasurer, Robert 
Gieen, cushion-keeper to her chapel, and Henry Beriy, 
porter of the palace, followed sir Edmondbury at a dis- 
tance, fiom ten in the morning till seven m the evening , 
but that passing by Somerset-house, Green thi owing a 
twisted handkerchief o\ei his head, he was soon strangled, 
and the body carried to a high«chambei in Somerset- 
house, whence it was removed to another apartment/ 
where it was seen by Bedloe , * 

Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried upon this evidence 
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though Bedloe s narrative and Piancc s infoimatiou were 
totally irreconcilable, and though then testimony was 
invalidated by contraiy evidence, all was in vain the 
piisoners wcie condemned and executed They all de- 
nied their guilt at execution, and, as Berry died a Pro- 
testant, this c ircumstancc w'as regai ded as very consi- 
deiable But, instead of stopping the current of credu- 
lity, it only increased the people’s animosity against a 
Piotcstant, who could at once be guilty of a popish plot, 
of muidei, and of denying it in liis last moments 

This fiightful persecution continued for some time, 
and the king, contraiy to lus own judgment, was obli- 
ged to give way to the popular fury Whitebiead,pro 
vmcial ol the Jesuits, Fenwick, Go van, Turner, and Ilar- 
rouit, all of them of the same older, weie brought to 
then tiial Langlioinc soon after Besides Oates and 
Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witness, appealed against the 
puboners This man spread the aHini still faithei, and 
even asserted that two hundicd thousand Papists m Eng- 
land weic leady to take arms The piisoneis proved, 
by sixt< cn witnesses from St Omei s, that Oates was m 
that sennnaiy at the time Ik swoie he was in London 
But, as they weie Papists, their testimony could gam no 
manner of credit All plea*! availed them nothing, the 
lesuits and Langhoine were condemned and executed, 
with then latest bieath denying the crimes foi which 
they died 

The informers had less success on the trial of sir 
George Wakeman, the queen’s physician, who, though 
they swore with then usual animosity, was acquitted 
Ills condemnation would have involved the queen in his 
guilt, and it IS probable the judge and jury were afraid 
of venturing so far ^ • 

The viscount Stafford was tlie last man that fell a 
sacrifice to these bloody wretches the witnesses pro- 
duepd against hijn were Oates, Dugdale, and Turber- 
ville Oates swoie that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, 
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delivci to Stafford a commission fiomthe general of the 
Jesuits, constitiitino J^im pay-master of the papal army 
Dugd lie give testimony that the piisonei had cndca- 
voiiud to engage him in the design of miiidcring the 
king Tuibu\illc ufhrmcd tint Stafford, in his own 
house at Pans, liad made lurn the samepioposal The 
clamoui tiiid outrage of the populace against the pri- 
sonci, weie veiy great, lie was found guilty, and con- 
demned to be hanged and quaiteied, but the king 
changed the sentiiiee into that ot beheading He was 
excdited on Towci-liill, wheie even his persceutois 
could not foibeai shedding teais at the serene foititude 
which shone in every fcatiiie, motion, ind accent, of 
this aged nobleman Some othei lords, who \/ere taken 
up and impnsomd upon the foimer evidence, were tried 
and acquitted some time after, when the peojile began 
to rccovei from their phicnsy 

But while these prosecutions weic going foiwaid, 
laised by the credulity ol the people, and seconded by 
the artifice of the pailiamuit, othei designs equally vin- 
dictive were eaiued on The loid-tieasuiei Dauby was 
impcaeheel m the house of commons by Seymour his 
enemy The principal diaigc against him was his 
having written a lettei to jyiontaoue, the king s ambas- 
sador at Pans, dll ccting him to sell the king s good ofhees 
at the treaty of Nimegucn to the king ot Fiance, for a 
certain sum of money, contrary to tlie general interests 
of the confederates, and even those of his own kingdom 
This was a charge he could not deny, and, though the 
kii g was more culpable than the minister, yet the prose- 
cution was earned on against him with rigour But he 
had the liappmcss to find the king resolved to defend 
Jiim Chailes assund the pailiament that, as he had 
acted in every thing by bis orders, he deemed him en- 
tirely blameless , and though he would deprive him of 
all his employments yet he would positively insist on 
his personal safety The lords were obliged to submit 
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they went on to impeach him, and Dauby was 
sent to the Towei, but no norse consequences ensued 
These fuiious piocecdmj^s had all been earned on by 
i liousc of commons tliat had now continued iindissohcd 
toi abo\c se\ei1teen ytais, tlie kiiift, tlicrctoie, was re- 
solved to tiy a new one, winch In knew could not be 
more unmanageable than the ioimei TTomcvci, the 
new pailiarnent did not ly the least abate of the activity 
ind obstinacy of then prcdcccssois The king, indeed, 
changed his council, by the advice ot sii William Tc mplo^ 
ind admitted into it many of both paitus, by which he 
hoped to appease his opponents but tlie antipathy to 
popeiy had taken too fast a possession of men s minds to 
be 1 C moved by so ieedile arc medy This house resolved 
to stiike at the root of the e\jl which tlueatcucd them 
lioin a popisli succcssoi , and, ifter some delibei itions, 
i bill ^^as bioiight in loi the total exclusion ot the duke 
ot li oik fiom the eiowns ol England and licland It 
was bv that intended that the sove leignty ot these king- 
doms, upon tlio kings dextli oi icsiunation, sliould dc- 
vol\e to the poison next in snceossion to the diikc inel 
tliat all lets ot loy alt \ whicli this piincc should altci- 
waids pel form should not onl\ be void, but dee me cl tiea- 
^tJi This important bill p i^sed the lowei liouse b) a 
majority ot seventy-nme 

Noi did then efioitsrc^t he le the eommons \oted the 
kings standing army and guilds to be lUogil They 
pioeeeded to establish limits to the king s powei ol im- 
piisoning delinqnemts at will It was now that the ee- 
lebiated statute called the irabeas-Corpus actwas passed, 
which eonhims the subject in in absolute see urity fiom 
oppressive powei By this act, it was piolubited to 
send any one to piisoiis beyond the sea no judge, undci* 
severe penalties, was to refuse to any prisoner his writ of 
habins u))pus^ by which the gaoler was to pioduce m 
eourj the body ot the prisoner, wdience the wiit had its 
name, and to ecitify the cause ol his irnpnsonmcnt and 
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detention If tlic cfdol he within twenty miles of the 
judge, the writ must be obeyed m three days, and so pro- 
poitioriably for greater distances Every piisoncr must 
be indicted the first term of his commitment, and brought 
to tiidl the subsequent term, and no man, aftei being 
enlaiged by couit, can be rc-committed for the same 
oftence 

This law alone would have ,becn sufiieient to endear 
the parliament that made it to posteiity, and it would 
have been well if tliej h.id icsted there The duke of 
York had retired to Biussels timing these tioubles, but 
an indisposition of the king led hiiix back to Englantl, to 
be leady, in case of any sinister aeeideiil, to assert his 
right to the throne After prevailing upon his bi other 
to disgrace the duke of Monmouth, a natural son of the 
king by one Mrs Walters, and now become very popu- 
lar, he himself retired to Scotland, under pietence of 
still quieting the apprehensions of the English nation , 
but, in n ality, to strengthen his interests there This 
session served still moie to inflame the country party, who 
were resolved to support him against the duke of YoiJc 
Mobs, petitions, pope-buinmgs, were aitifices employed 
to keep up the terrors of popery, and alarm the court 
Tlie parliament had shewn. fa\oui to the various tubes 
of infoimeis, and that served to increase the number of 
these miscre vnts but plots themselves also became inoie 
numeious Plot was set up against plot, and the peo- 
ple weie kept still suspended in dreadful apprehension 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was ealled, was bi ought 
fouvarel to the public on this occasion One D.mger- 
field, more infamous, if possible, than Oates and Bcclloc, 
a wretch who had been set in the pillory, scouiged, 
braneied, and transposed, for felony and coining, hatched 
a plot in conjunction with a midwife, whose name was 
Cellier, a Roman Catholic, of abandoned ehaiacter 
Dangerfield began by dcelaiing that there was a, de- 
sign on foot to set up a new form of government, and 
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remove the king and the royal family He commum- 
(atod this intelligence to the king and the duke of York, 
who supplied him with money, and countenanced his 
discovery Ho hid some seditious, papcis in the lodg- 
ings of colonel Mansel, and then conducted the cus- 
tom-house officers to his apartment, to scaich for smug- 
gled merchandise The pa'^ers wcic found, and the 
council, ha\ing e\t.min2d the affair, concluded they 
were toiged by Dangerfield Tluy ordered all the places 
lie ficqiiented to be seal died, and in the house of Cef- 
lier the whole scheme of the conspnaey was disco\ered 
upon papei, concealed in .i meal-tub, whence the plot 
had its nime Dangerheld, being committed to New- 
gite, made an ample confession of the foigeiy, which, 
though probably entiuly of his own contir^ancc, he as- 
ciibtdto the earl of Castlcm'iin, the countess of Powis, 
find tlu five loids in the Tower He said that the de- 
sign was to suboin witnesses to prove a charge of sodo- 
my and pcijurj upon Oates, to assassinate the earl of 
Shaftesbury, to acdise the dukes of Monmouth and 
Buckingham, the carls of Essex, Halifax, and otheis, of 
having been concerned in the eonspiiacy against the 
king and his brothel Upon this mtoimation the eail 
of Castlemain and the c ountess of Powas were sent to the 
Tower, and the king himself was suspected of encou- 
raging this impostuic 

But it was not by plots alone the adverse parties en- 
(1ca\ cured to supplant each other Tumultuous peti- 
tions on the one hand, and flattering addnsscs on the 
other, wcic sent up fiom all quarters Wherever tlu' 
countiy paity prevailed, petitions, filled with gTicvaiices 
and appiehensions, were sent to the king with an air of 
humble insolence Wherever the church, orthe^couit- 
party prevailed, addresses were framed, containing ex- 
piessions of the highest legaid to his majesty, and the 
deepest ahho) rente of those who endeavoured to distuib 
the public tianqudhty Thus the nation came to be 
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distiniJuished into Pttitioneis and Abhonen Whig 
and Tory also were first used as terms of mutual reproach 
at this time The Whigs were so denominated from a 
cant name given to the soui Scotch convcnticlers {whig 
being milk turned sour) The Tones were denominated 
fiom the lush banditti so called, whose usual manner of 
bidding people deliver wi's by the Iiish woid toree, oi 
give me * 

As this pailiameiit seemed e\eu to surpass thefoimcr 
m jealousy and resentment, the king was mdueed to 
dissohcit, and could willingly have nevei applied to 
another But liis necessities, caused by Ins want of 
economy, and his numbcilcss needy depeiidants, 
A D obliged him to ( dl anothei Howevei, eveiy 
1680 ehan«( seemed only to inflame the evil, and 
Ills new p.iiliainent seemed willing to outdo 
even then piedeccssois Every step they took beti ay ed 
that zeal with v'hieli they well xiuniated Theyxoted 
the legality of ]k titioning to the king , they fe 11 with e\- 
treme violence on the ablioiicrs, who, in their addie^sscs 
to the crown, had evpiessed then elisappiobation of those 
petitions Gie at numbeis of these w'eie seizeel by then 
oielei, fioin all puts of Engluid, and eommitteel to close 
custody and the libeity of the subject, which had been 
so carefully giiaidcd by then own leeent law, was eveiy 
day violated by then aibitiaiy and eapiicious commit- 
ments One Stawi 11 of Exeter was the person that put 
a stop to their pioecedings, hcicfused to obey the sei- 
jeant at 'll ms who was sent to apprehend him, he stooel 
upon Ills delenee, and said he k ew no law by which 
they pietended to commit him The house, finding it 
equally dangeiou> to proceed or to recede, gotofl by an 
evasion They inserted m then votes, that Stawell was 
indisposed , and a month’s time was allowed him foi his 
recovery It is happy foi the nation, that, should the 
commons at any time ovcileap the bounds of their au- 
thoiitv and older men eapnciouslv to be committed to 
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piison, there is no powei, m case ol lesistance, tint can 
compel the piisontr to submit to their decrees 

But the chief ])omt which the commons 1 iboiired to 
obtain, Avas the Eitlusion Bill, which, though the toi- 
mei house had voted it, was luvei pl^std into a law 
Shalttsbuiy, and many coiisideiable men ot the paity, 
had leiidcied themselves so obnoxious to the duke ot 
Yoik, that the} could hnd salcty in no niLasure but his 
rum Monmouth’s tiKiids lio]^ul that the exclusion ot 
Junes would make looin toi then own pation The 
catholic bif^otiy ot the duke of Yoik influenced numbcis, 
and his tyianmcs, which wcic pi utiscd without contiol 
whih he continii(d m Scotland, lendciod his name 
odious to thousands In i week, lluiefoie, attei the 
i ommeneement ol the ssion, a motion was made loi 
biin^ini> 111 in exclusion bdJ, «nicl a committee was ap- 
pointed foi tint puipose Till debate >1 w^eic eairied on 
with }>i eat violence on both Sides, the bill waselefeudcel 
by loid RusslI, sn William tones, sii Tiancis Winnino- 
ton, sii Hemy Capd, sn Willnm Pultcney, colonel 
Titus, Tieby, JInnpden, ind Mojitu^ae Itw is opposed 
bysnl eoline )c iikins, seeietaiy ot state, sn fohu hiiiilc 
chance lloi ot the exche^quei, bv Hyde, Se^moui, and 
Temple Tin bill passtif by a oieit mqoiily in tin 
house of commons, but w is opposed in the house otpecis 
with bettei success Sheftesbuiy, Suiideiland and 
Essex ai^iud foi it Ilalitax chiefly conducted the ar- 
l^ninents igaiiist it The kmc;’ was present diiimp^ the 
whole debitc, and had the pleasuic of seeinji^ the bill 
till own out by a fijieat majoiity All the bishops excc pt 
thrcc^, voted aoamst it, foi they were of opini®n that the 
chuich ot England was mmuchgieatei elangei fioin the 
pievaleuce of prosby tci laiiism than of popeiy • 

The commons weic extremely moitified and enraged 
it the lejectioii ol then fivouiite bill, and, to shew how 
stfongly they lescntcd the indulgence th it was shewn to 
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popery, they passed a bill for easing the protestant dis- 
senters, and for repealing such acts as tended to their 
persecution They proceeded to bring in bills, which, 
though contributing to secure the liberty of the subject, 
yet probably at that period wcie only calculated to ex- 
cite them to insurrection They had thoughts of renew- 
ing the triennial act , of continuing the judges in their 
offiees during good behavioui ,* of ordering an associa- 
tion foi the defence of his majesty’s person, and the se- 
curity of the protestant n ligion They voted that till 
the exclusion bill should be enacted, they could not, 
consistently with the tiust reposed in tleim grant the 
king any supply, and, to prevent his taking othei me- 
thods to get money, thej voted, that whoever should 
advance money upon any branches of the king’s revenue, 
should be responsible to pailiament for his conduct 
The king hndmg that there were no hopes of 
A D extorting eithci money or obedience fiom the 
1681 commons, catnc to a lesolution of once more 
dissolving the pailiament His usher of the 
black-rod accordingly came to dissolve them, while they 
were \oting that the dis>.enteis should be encouiaged, 
and the Papists had burned the city of London 

The parliament thus dissolved, it was considered as 
a doubt, whether the king would cvei call another 
however, the desire he had of being supplied with mo- 
ney surmounted his fears fiom every violence a pailia- 
ment might offer But it had always been supposed 
that the neighbourhood of London, at once both potent 
and faciious, was an improper p^ace for assembling a 
parliamcn* that would be steadfast in the king s interests 
he therefore resolved at once to punish the Londoners, 
by shewing his suspicions of their loyalty, and to reward 
the inhabitants of Oxford by br nging down his pai La- 
ment to that citj Accordingly a pai Lament was ordered 
to assemble at Oxford, and measures Vere taken on 
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botli sides to engage the partisans to be stienuous m their 
resolutions In this, as in the late parliament, the coun- 
try party predominated the parliamentary leaders came 
to that city, attended not only by their servants, but with 
numerous bands of their retainers* The four London 
members were followed by great multitudes wearing ri- 
bands, in which were woven. these words, “ No popery ' 
No slavery The king was not behind them m the plum- 
ber and formidable appeaianci of his guards, so that 
the parliament rather bore the appearance of a military 
congress than of a civil assembly 

This parliament tiod exactly in the steps of the for- 
mei The commons, having chosen the same speaker 
who had filled the chair in the last parliament, ordered 
the votes to be printed every day, that the public might 
be acquainted with the subject of then dclibci ations 
Till bill for exclusion was moie fiercely urge d than ever 
Emlcy, one of the king’s mimsteis, proposed that the 
duke should be banished, during life, five hundred 
miles fiom England, and that, upon the king’s death, 
till next heir should be constituted rigent, with legal 
powei Yet even thi» expedient, which left the duke 
the bare title of king, could not obtain the attention of the 
house Nothing but a totahexclusion could satisfy them 
Each party had now for some time reviled and iidi- 
cuk d each othei in pamphlets and libels , and this prac- 
tice, at last, was attended with am incident that deserves 
notice One Fitzharns, an lush Papist, dependent on 
the duchess of Poitsmouth, one of the ting’s mistresses, 
used to supply her with these occasional publications 
But he was resolved to add to their numbei, by his own 
endeavours, and employed one Everard, a Scotchman, 
to write a libel against the kmg and the duke of Yofk 
The Scot was actually a spy for the opposite party, and, 
supposing this a trick to entrap him, he discovered the 
whole to sir William Waller, an eminent justice of 
peace, and, to convince him of the truth of his mforma- 
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tion, posted him and two other persons pnvately, where 
they heard the wliole conference between Fitzhams. and 
himself The libel, composed between them, was re- 
plete with rancour and scuirility Wallei earned the 
intelligence to the king, and obtained a warrant for 
committing Fitzhariis, who happened at that very time 
to have a copy ot the libel an hiis pocket Seeing him- 
self in the hands of a party fiorn which he expected no 
mercy, he icsolved to side with them, and throw the 
odium of the libel upon the court, who, he said, were 
willing to draw up a libel which should be imputed to 
the exclusionists, and thus rendei there hateful to the 
people He enhanced his services with the countiy 
party by a new popish plot, still more tiemendous than 
any of the foiegoing He brought in the duke of Yoik 
as a principal accomplice in this plot, and as a contiivei 
in the muidei of sir Edmondbury Godfiey 

The king impiisoned hitzhaiiis, the commons avowed 
his cause They voted that he should be impeached by 
themselves, to sciecn him from the ordinary foiins of 
justice, the lords i ejected the impeachment , the com- 
mons asseited then light, a commotion was likely to 
ensue, and the king, to break off the contest, went to 
the house and dissolved the'pailiamcnt, with a fixed re- 
solution never to call another 

This vigorous measure was a blow that the parlia- 
ment did not expect, and nothing but the necessity of 
the times could have justified the king s mannei of pro- 
ceeding From that moment which ended the parlia- 
mentarj' commotions, Charles sc'^med to rule with des- 
potic pouicr, and he was resolved to leave the succes- 
sion to his biothci, but clogged with all the faults and 
niisfortimes of his own administration IIis tempei, 
which had always been e.isy and merciful, now became 
arbitrary, and even cmel, he entertained spies and m- 
formeis round the throne, and impiisoned all such as "lie 
tliought most daring m their designs 
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He resolved to humble the presbytenans these were 
divested of their employments and their places, and 
their offices given to such as held with the court, and 
n,pproved th% doctrine of non-resistance The clergy 
began to testify their zeal and their principles by their 
wilting and their -seimons, but, though among these 
the partisans of the king weie the most numerous, those 
of the opposite faction •were the most enterprising The 
king openly espoused the cau^e of the former, and thus 
placing himself at the head of a faction, he deprived the 
city of London, whjch had long headed the populai 
party, of their chaiter It was not till after an abject 
submission that he restored it to them, having previously 
subjected the election of their magistrates to his imme- 
diate authority 

Teirors also were not wanting to confirm this new 
species of monaichy Fitzharris was brought to his 
tiial before a jury, and condemned and executed The 
whole gang of spies, witnesses, infoimers, suborners, 
who had long been encouraged and suppoited by the 
leading patnots, finding now that tlic king was entirely 
master, turned short upon their ancient diivers, and of- 
fcicd then evidence against tho^^e who had hrst put 
them in motion The King’s ministers, with a honid 
satisfaction, gave them countenance and encouiagcmcnt, 
so that soon the same cruejties and the <5ame injustice 
weie practised against picsbyterian schemes that had 
been employed against catholic treasons 

The fiist person that fell under the displeasuie of the 
ministry was one Steplien College, a London joiner, 
who had become so noted for his zeal agaenst popeiy, 
that he went by the name of the Protestant Joinei ^Hc 
had attended the city members to Oxford, armed with 
sword and pistol he had sometimes been heard to 
speak irreverently of the king, and was now presented 
l5y the grand "jury of London as guilty of sedition The 
sheiifls of London were in '•trong opposition to the court. 
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and the grand jury, named by them, rejected the bill 
against College However, the court were not to be 
foiled so, they sent the prisoner to Oxford, where the 
treason was said to have been committed, and tliere 
tried him before a partial judge and a packed jury He 
was accused by Dugdale,^Turbervillc, and others who 
licid already given evidence •against the Catholics, and 
the nation saw themselves i educed to a ridiculous di- 
lemma upon their testimony The jury, who were 
royalists, could not accept then evidence, as they be- 
lieved them to be abandoned liars, not yet could they 
1 eject it, as they wcic taught by their opponents to think 
tlicir evidence sufficient foi conviction Coihgc de- 
fended himself with gicat presence of mind, and invali- 
dated their testimony But all was in vain Tht )uiy, 
alter hall an horn’s deliberation, bi ought liim m guilty, 
and the spect^tois testibed then inhuman pleasure with 
a shout of a|)])lause He bore his f^te with unshaken 
fortitude, and at the jdacc of execution denied the crime 
for which he had been condemned 

But higher vengeance was demanded by the king, 
whose resentment was eliiefly levelled against the earl 
of ShaYtesbury, and not without leason No sums were 
spared to seek for evidence, •‘and even to suborn wit- 
nesses, against this intriguing and lormidable man A 
bill of indictment being presented to the grand jury, 
witnesses were examined, who swore to such incredible 
circumstances as must have invalidated their testimony, 
even if they had not been branded as perjured villains 
Among his papers, indeed, a dra ght of an association 
was found, rwhieh might have been construed into tica- 
3on, but it was not in the eail’s hand-writing, nor could 
his"" adversaries ^rove that ht had cvei communicated this 
scheme to any body, or signifies his approbation of any 
such project The sheriffs had summoned a jury whose 
pimciples coincided with those of the earl and that pro- 
bably, more than any want of proof, piocured his safety 
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The power of the crown by this time became iricsis- 
tible Tlie punishment of the city of London 
A i> was so moitifying a circiimstance, that all the 
1683 other coipgrations in England soon began to fear 
the sjftne treatment, and most of them were suc- 
cessively induced to surrender their charters into the 
hands of the king; Considerable sums were exacted for 
lestonng these charters, and all the offices of power and 
piofit were left at the disposal of the ciown Resistance 
now, however justifiable, could not be safe, and all piu- 
dent men saw no other expedient, but peaceably submit- 
ting to the piesent grievances But there was a party in 
England that still cherished then former ideas of free- 
dom, and were resolved to hazard e\ery dangei in its 
dc fence 

This, lihc all othci combinations, was made up of 
men, some guided by pimcipk to the subversion of the 
present despotic power, some by inteiest, and many 
more by revenge Some time beloie, in the year 1681, 
the king had been sti/cd vvith a fit of sickness at 
Wind SOI, i\hich give i gnat alaim to the public 
Sliaftesimry had even then attempted to exclude the 
duke of Yoik fiom the succession, md united with the 
duke of Monmouth, loid Russel, and lord Grey in 
case of the kings death, tficy conspned to rise in aims, 
and vindicate then opinions by the sword Shaftes- 
biuy s imprisonment and tnal for some tunc put a stop 
to these designs, but thej soon revived with his release 
Monmouth engaged tlu earl of Macclesfield, loid Bran- 
don, sn Gilbard Gciaid, and other gentlemen in Che- 
shire Lord Russel fixed a correspondence with sir 
William Courtenay, sir Fiaiicis Rowe, and “sir Francis 
Drake, who promised to laise the Wei^ Sh«iftcsbyry, 
with one Ferguson, an independent clSrgyinah, and a 
restless plotter, managed the city, upon which the con- 
federates chiefly relied It was now tliat this turbulent 
man found his schemes most likely to take effect Af- 
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ter the disappointment and dcstiuction of a bundled 
plots he at last began to be sure of the present But 
this scheme, like all the formei, was disappointed The 
caution of lord Russel, who induced the duke of Mon- 
mouth to put oifthe enterprise, saved the kingdom from 
the horrors of civil war, while Shaftesbury was so strack 
with a sense of his impending dangei, that he left his 
house, and lurking about the city, attempted, but in vaiii, 
to drive the Londoners into open insurrection At last, 
enraged at the numberless cautions and delays which 
clogged and defeated his piojects, he thieatened to begin 
with his friends alone However, after a long struggle 
between fear and rage, he abandoned all hopes of success, 
and fled out of the kingdom to Amsterdam, where he 
ended his tuibulent life soon after, without being pitied 
by his ft lends or feared by his enemies 

The loss of Shaftesbuiy, though it retaided the views 
of the conspirators, did not suppress them A council 
of SIX was iieetcd, consisting of Monmouth, Russel, 
Essex, Howaid, Algciuori Sidney, and John Hampden, 
grandson to the gie<vt man of that napic These corre- 
sponded with Aigylc and the malcontents in Scotland, 
and lesolved to prosecute the scheme of the insurrection, 
though they widely dificied m principles iiom each 
other Monmouth aspiied at the crown, Russel and 
Hampden proposed to exclude the duke of York from 
the succession, aiul rediess the grievances of the nation, 
Sidney was foi lestoring the republic, and Essex joined 
in the same wish Lord Howard was an abandoned 
man, who, having no principles, sought to embroil the 
nation, to gratify his private interest m the confusion 
Such wt'i e the leaders of this conspiracy, and such 
their motives «^But there was also a set of subordinate 
conspirators, who frequently met together, and carried 
on projects quite unknown to Monmouth and his coun- 
cil Among these men were colonel Rumsey, an ojd 
republican officer, lieutenant-colonel Walcot, of the 
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same stamp, Goodenougli, undei -sheriff" of London, a 
zealous and noted party man, the dissenter Ferguson, 
and seyeial attorneys, meichants, and tiadesmen Bvt 
Rumsey and Ferguson were the only peisons who had 
access to the* gi eat leaders ot thd conspiracy These 
men m their meetings embraced the most despeiate re- 
solutions They proposed to assassinate the kmg in his 
way to Newmarket, Rumbold, one of the party, pos- 
sessed a faim upon that load called the Ryc-house, and 
thence the conspiracy was denominated the Rye-house 
Plot They delibciatcd upon a scheme of stopping the 
kings coach by oveituiiimg a cait on the highway at 
this place, and shooting him thiough the hedges The 
house in which the king lived at Newmarket took hre 
accidentally, and he was obliged to leave Newmarket 
eight days sooner than was expc cted, to which circum- 
stance his safety was ascribed 

Among the conspiratois was one Kciling, who, find- 
ing himself m dangei of a prosecution lor arresting the 
lord-mayor of London, resolved to eain his pardon by 
diseov Cling tins plot to the minisliy Colonel Runisej, 
and West a lawyer, no soonei undei stood tliat this man 
had infoimed against them, than they agieed to sav( 
then lives by turning king’s evidence, and they surren- 
deied themselves accordingly Shcphaid, another con- 
spirator, being appiehcndcd, eonlessed all he knew, and 
general orders wcic soon issued out foi appiehending 
the lest of the leaders ot the consjuiacy Monmouth 
absconded, Russel was sent to the Tower, Grey es- 
caped, Howard was taken, concealed in a chimney, 
Essex, Sidney, and Hampden, were soon after aiiested, 
and had the mortification to find loid Howaid an evi- 
dence against them 0 . 

Walcot was fiist brought to trial and condemned, to- 
gethei with Hone and Rouse, two associates in the con- 
spiiacy, uponjthe evidence of Rumsey, West, and Shep- 
hard They died penitent, acknowledging the justice 
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of the sentence by which they were executed A much 
greater sacrifice was shortly aftei to follow This was 
tl|e lord Russel (son of the earl of Bedford), who had 
numberless good qualities, and had been led into this 
conspiracy from a colmction of the duke's intentions to 
restore popery He was liberal, popular, humane, and 
brave All his virtues were so many erimes in the pre- 
sent suspicious disposition of ^ the court The chief 
evidence againt him was lord Howard, a man of very 
b^d character, one of the conspirators, who was now 
contented to take life upon such terms, and to accept 
of infamous safety This witness swore that Russel was 
engaged m the design of an insurrection , but he acquit- 
ted him, as did also Rumsey and West, of being privy 
to the assassination His own candour would not allow 
him to deny the design in which he really was con- 
cerned, but his own confession was not sufficient to 
convict him The fact which principally aimed at lus 
life theie was but one witness, and the law required 
two this was ovoiiuled, foi justice, during this whole 
reign, was too weak lor the prevailing party The jury, 
who were zealous lojalists, after a short deliberation, 
pronounced the piisoner guilty After his condemna- 
tion the king was stiongly solicited luhis favour Even 
money, to the amount of two himdicd thousand pounds, 
was offered to the duchess of Portsmouth by the earl of 
Bedford But Charles was inexorable He dieaded 
the piinciples and popularity of lord Russel, and icsented 
his former activity in promoting the bill of exclusion 
Lord Cavendish, the intimate friend of Russel, offered 
to effect his escape, by exchangn^ apparel with him, 
and remaining a prisoner in his room The duke of Mon- 
mouth sent a message to him, offering to suirender him- 
self, if he thought that step would contribute to his safety 
Loid Russel generously rejected both these expedients, 
and resigned himself to his fate with admirable foititude 
His consort, the daughter and heiress of the earl of 
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Southampton, finding that all supplications weie vain, 
took leave of her husband without shedding a tear, 
wink as he parted from hei, ho turned to those about 
him — Now,’ saui he, the bitterness of death is over ” 
Before the sheriffs conducted him to the scaffold, he 
wound up his watch — I have now done with time,” 
said he, ‘^and must hencefbrth think ot eternity ” The 
scaffold for his executio'n was erected m Lincoln s-Inn- 
Fields, he laid his head on the block without the least 
change of countenance, and at two strokes it was seveied 
from his body 

The celebrated Aloeinon Sidney, son to the call of 
Leicester, was next brought to his tiial He had been 
foimcily engaged in the parliamcntaiy aimy against the 
late king, and was cve n named on the high court of jus- 
tice that tiled him, but had not taken Ins scat among 
the judges He had evci opposed Cromwell’s usurpa- 
tion, and went into voluntaiy banishment upon the Re- 
storation Ills affaiis, howcvei, iccjuning his return, he 
applied to the king for a pardon, and olitamed his inquest 
But ill Ins hopes and all his ic. isonmgs wfu formed 
upon republican pimeiples Foi his adoud lepublic 
he had wiitten and fought, ^and went into banishment, 
ind ventured to leturn It may e isily be conceived how 
obnoxioiiis a man of such principles was to a court that 
now was not even content with limitations to its power 
Tlie miiustiy went so far as to take illegal methods to 
procuiehis condemnation The only witnesstliatdeposcd 
again 'st Sidney was loid Howaid, and the law requiied 
two In Older, thcrefoic, to make out a second witness, 

1 \cry cxtiaoidinary expedient was adopted In ran- 
sacking his closet some discourses on goveinmeut wtre* 
found in his own hand- wi iting, containing principles 
favourable to liberty, and m themselves no way subver- 
si\e, of a limite(| government By overstraining some 
of these, they were construed into treason It was in 
vain 111 alleged that papers wtie no evidence, that it 
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could not be proved they were written by him , that, it 
proved, the papers themselves contained nothing criminal 
His defence was overruled , the violent and inhuman 
Jefferies, who was no^w chief-justioc, easilv prevailed on 
a partial jury to declare him guilty, and his execution 
soon followed 

One can scarcely contemplate the transactions of this 
reign without honor such a picture of factious guilt on 
each side, a court at once immersed in sensuality and 
blood, a people armed against each other with the most 
deadly animosity, and no single party to be found with 
sense enough to stem the geiieial ton^nt of rancoui 
and factious suspicion 

Hampden was tried soon alter, and as there was no- 
thing to affect his life, he was fined forty ihoiisand 
pounds Holloway, a inci chant of Biistol, wlio had lied 
to the West Indies, was brought ovei, condemned and 
executed Sii Thomas Arm^^tiong ilso, who hid fled 
to Holland, was brought ov( r, and shared tin same fate 
Lord Essex, who had been impusoncd in the Towei, 
was found in «in apaitmcnt with his tin oat cut, but whe- 
ther he was guilty of suicide, oi whether the bigotiy of 
the times might not have induced some assassin to com- 
mit the Cl line, cannot now be known 

This was the last blood that was shed for an imputa- 
tion of plots 01 conspiraeies, which continued during the 
greatest part of tins reign Neverthehss iIk' cruelty 
and the gloomy suspicion of the duke of York, who, 
since the dissolution of the last parliament, daily ad- 
vanced in power, were duadial to the nation Titus 
Oates w^s fined a hundred thousand pc/unds foi calling 
j^im a popish traitor, and he was impi ironed till he 
could* pay it, which he was utteily incapable of A like 
illegal sentence was passed upon Dutton Colt, for the 
same offence Sii Samuel Barnardiston was faned ten 
thousand pounds, for having, in some private letters, 
reflected on the government Of all those who were 
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concerned in tlic late conspiracy, scaicely one (scaped 
the severity of the couit, except the dnkc ot Monmouth 
and he was tlic most ciilpabU ot any 

At this period die goveinuKiit.ot Charles was as ab- 
solute as that* of any moiiauh in km ope, but, to please 
his subjects by an act of popul irity, he judgid it piopei 
to many the lady Amu, his niece, to piineo Geoigc, 
brother to the king of JOenmark lliis was one ot the 
last transactions of this cxliaiadinaiy leion The kiiii> 
was seized with a sudden ht, which i cseniblcd <in apo- 
plexy, and though he was iccoveied fiom it by 
Feb 6, bleidmo, yit he languished only foi a lew days, 
1685 and then expiied, in the hlly-ldtli \(ai of his 
age, and the twenty-hflh ot tiis reign During 
his illness some chigynun ot the chuieli ol England 
attended him, to whom he discovcied a total indiliV icncc 
Catholic piicsts were bi ought to his bed -side, and liom 
their hands he leeemd the ntes ot then communion 
Two papers wen found m his closet, eontauung aigu- 
ments m favoui of tliat pcisuasion These weic soon 
aftci published by laims his auees^oi, by which he 
gicatly m|urcd his own popularity and his biotluis 
memoi V 
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A o 1685—1688 

Thi* duke of York, who succeeded his biothei#by the 
title of king James the Second, hrd been bied i Pipist 
by his mothei, and was strongly bigoted to his piinci- 
pk^s It IS th(f property of that icligion almost evei to 
contract the sphere of the aiidci standing, and, until 
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people arc in some measure disenj^aged from its preju- 
dices, it IS impossible to lay a just claim to extensive 
views, or consistency ot dcsi^rn Tht intellects of this 
piincc weie natui ally weak, and tlic education he had 
received lendcrea him still moie feeble He theiefoie 
conceived the impiacticable pioject of reigning m the 
arbitrary mannci of his prodcccssor, and of changing 
the established uligion of his oountiy, at a time when 
his pel son was hated, and the established leligion pas- 
siohati ly loved The piopU, though they despised the 
administration of liis pu deeessor, yet loved the king 
They wene willnii:^ to beii with tin huJN of one whose 
whole behavioui was a eontinued instance of affability , 
but tluy were by no means willing to giant the same 
indulgenee to J imes, as the y knew him to be gloomy, 
pioud, bigoted, and ciuel 

Ills leign begcii with acts ot imprudence All the 
customs, and the grcatoi ])ait of llie excise, th it had 
been voted to tne late king loi his lite onby, wou levied 
by J tme'-, without i neAV act loi that pin pose lie 
likewise went openly to ni iss with all the ensigns of his 
dignity, and even sent one Caiyl ao his agent to Rome, 
to make submission to the pope, ind to pave the way 
tor the le -adinis'^ion of Eiigtaiiel into the bo>om of tlm 
eathedicehuieh These vvc're but inauspicious symptoms 
in the \eiy beginning ot Ins leign but thepiogress no 
way tell slioil ol the eoi imencenicnl 

He had, long beloie the begiiiniiig ot his leign, had 
an int.igue with Mi^ Sedh y, whom he afterwards 
created countess of Doiehestei but being now told 
that, as ho was to convcil his people, the sanctity of his 
nianneis ought to coiusp md witli his piofcssions, Mrs 
Sedley was discardvd, and he resigned himself to the 
advice of the cpieen, who vas is much governed by 
priests n he hioMtln sugge^riou'- oi thes^ men, and 
p uticul V the les iits, ell mea‘^uus wefr taken Out 
dd\ wdnii the Idpamsh ambassadoi ventuied to ^^^vis 
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his majesty against placing too much confidence in such 
kind of people, — Is it not the custom in Spain,’ said 
James, “ for the king to consult with liis contessor'? 
“ Yes,” answered* the ambassadorj, ‘‘ and tliat is the rea- 
son oui afftiiis succted so veiy ill ’ 

But though his actions might serve to demonstrate his 
aims, yet his fiist parliament, which was mostly com- 
posed of zealous Tories, were strongly bi.issed to comply 
with all the measures of the ciown They voted unani- 
mously that they would settle on the piesent king, dufing 
life all the rc venue enjoyed by tin late king at the time 
of his decease Foi this favoiii I imcs assiued them ol 
Ills re solution to stcuie them in the full enjoyment of 
then laws, but no inswir could be extoited fiom him 
with regard to icligion foi that he was seci i t]y re solve d 
lo altei 

To pave the way foi his intended eoimrsion of his 
people, it was nccessaiy to uiideei iv( tliLin with logaiel 
to the late lumoiu of a po])ish plot and Oatc s, tlu 
contruei, was the fnsi objeet ol iin«il indi^uition lie 
wistiueltoi peijni V on two melieliiuiil oin,foi swell- 
ing that he was piOMiit M i eonsult ition oi lesuits in 
London, the tw^eiitv-louitli ol Apul and uiolhei 

foj sweaiing th it f itliei lielaiid was in London m ihe 
beginning of September of Ihe same ye u He wds eon- 
vieted em the evidence of above two and twentv jieiseuis 
outlie hist, inel of tweiitj^-M \( ii on till" 1 ittei indi< tment 
Ills sentence was to pay a hue of i tliousiiid milks on 
eaeli indictment, to be whipped, cm two diffeiemt days, 
lioni AlclL*ate to jVe w<>atc, and bom Newgate to Tybuiii , 
to be imprisoiieel eluring Jile,aiiel lo be pdloiieel live 
limes cveiyyeai Oates, long aceustomeel to i Ide^of 
infamy and stiuggh, suppoited himself undfi every 
punishment that justice could inlliet lie avowed Jii^ 
innocence, called heaven to witness his\ei leity , and 
lie knew tint there w^as a large part} who weie willing 
to take his word Though the whipjmig was so cniel, 
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that it appeared evidently the intention of the court to 
put liim to death by that dreadful punishment, yet Oates 
survived it all, and lived to king Williams reign, when 
lu had a pension of fpur hundi ed pounds a year settled 
upon him Thus Oates remains as a stain upon the 
times m every part of his conduct It is a stain upon 
them that 1r was first believed , it is a stain upon thi m 
that he was earcssed, that he was tyrannically punished, 
and that he was afterwards rewaidcd 

Tlio duke ol Monmoutli, wlio had been since his last 
conspiracy, paidomd, but oidercd to depart from the 
kingdom, had leliu d to Holland Being dismissed from 
that eountiy, by the prince of Orange, upon James’s ac- 
cession, he went to Biusscls, where, hndmg himself 
still pursued by the kings seventy, lie resolved to reta- 
liate, and make an ittcmpt upon the kingdom He 
had cvei liecn the dulmg of the people, and some 
avtried that Chailc'i hxc' married the dukes mothei, 
and owned lus hgitimicj it his dt itli The earl of 
Aigylc seconded his mcus m Seolluid, ind they foimcd 
the scheme of a double insuiiertion, so that while 
Monmoutli should attempt to maki i using in the 
West, Aigyle was iho to tiy liis (udeavouis in the 
North 

Argyle was the fust who landed m Scotland, where 
he published lus mamtestoes, put himsclt at the head of 
two thousand live hundred men, and stiovc to influence 
the people in his cause But a foimidable body of the 
kings toiccs coming igainst him, his army fell away , 
and he Himself, iflci beiiio won ded m attempting to 
escape, was' taken pi isom i by a pi asant, wdio found him 
stapding up to his ncek in u pool He was then earned 
to CdiiiBurgh, whene, aftei emdimng many indignities 
with a gallant spiiit, he was publicly executed 
The fate of Aigyle was but a bad encouragement to 
tlio unlortiimte Monmouth, who landed m Dorsetshne 
with sc ncely a himditd followcis However his nanu 
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was so popular and so great was the hatred of the peo- 
ple both foi the person and religion of James, that in four 
da}s he had assembled a body of above two thousand 
men They w ere. indeed all of them the lowest of the 
people, and Ms declarations were luited entiiely to their 
prejudices lie c.illed the king the duke of Yoik, and 
denominated him a tiaitoi, a tyrant, a murderer, and a 
poi)ish usurper He iipputed to him the fire of London, 
the minder of Godfiey and E^-sex, and even the poison- 
ing the late king 

The parliament was no sooner infoimed of Monmouth s 
landmo, than they presented an address to the king, as- 
suring him of tlnir loyalty, 7cal, and assistance The 
duke of Albcmaik, raising a body of foin thousand 
militia, advanced, in ordii to block him up m Lyme , 
but finding his soldiers disaffecUd to tlu king, he soon 
iflei ictK itcd witl pi ecipitatioii 

In the mean time the duke advanced to Taunton, wheie 
he was iciiiforccd by considciabk mimbcis Twenty 
youiiQ maids of some lauk presented Monmouth with a 
pair ol eoloui',, lluii h indiwoik togcthci wuth a copy of 
tlic Bible l^lien lu issuintd tlu title of king, and was 
piod limed with gieat solemnity Ills mimlHis had 
now incK asc d to si\ thoiuand men , and he was oblioed 
dav, fo) w.iiit ot amis, to dismi''S numbers who 
eiowdcd to his standaid He entcied Biidgewatei, 
Wells, and Frome, and was proclaimed m all those 
])laees, but he lost the hour of action, in receiving and 
claiming these enijily honours 

The king ivas not a little alarmed at this invasion, 
but still moie at the success of an undei taking that at 
first appealed so desperate Six logiments of British 
hoops were called over from Holland, and ajiody^of 
legulais, to the numbei of thiee thousand men, weie 
sent, undei the command ol the earl of Feveisham, and 
(yliuichill, to *eheck the progie^'S of tlic icbels They 
look post at Sedge-moor, near Bridgewater, and weie 
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joined by the militia of the country in considerable 
nun*bers It was there that Monmouth resolved, by a 
desperate efFoit, to lose his life oi ijain the kingdom 
The negligent disposition made by Feversham invited 
him to the attack dnd his faithful folMwers shewed 
what courage and principle could do against discipline 
and supcrioi numbers They drove the loyal infantry 
from their ground, and weic uppn the point of gaming 
the victory, when the misconduct of Monmouth, and 
the. cowardice of lord Grey, who commanded the hoise, 
brought all to rum This nobleman fled at the first on- 
set , and the rebels, being charged in flank by the vic- 
toiious army, gave way, after three hoais’ contest 
About three hundred wt re killed m the engagement, 
and a thousand in tlu pursuit , and thus ended an en- 
terprise rashly begun and feebly condiu led 

Monmouth fled fiom the fii Id of battle above twenty 
miles, till his horse sunk iindei him , Ik the n exchange d 
clothes with a sheplieid, and fled on leiot, atteneleal by a 
German count, who had accomp mud him fiom llollaiid 
Being exhausteel with hunger anel fitigue, tliey both lay 
down in a field, and co\ercd themi'^elves with feiii The 
eliscovery of the shepherd m Monmouth’s clothes, in- 
creased the diligence of the V iii^li, anel by the means 
of blood-hounds he was detected in his misci able situa- 
tion with raw peas in his pocket, Vhicli he had githeied 
in the fields to sustain lite He burst into teais when 
seized by his cnemie?, and petitioned, with abject sub- 
mission for life He wrote the most submissive letters 
to the jving , and that monarch, willing to least liis eyes 
with the njiseries of a falh n cne'my, gave him an au- 
dience At this interview the duke fe 11 upon his knees, 
and begged his life in the most humiliating terms lie 
even signed a papei, offered h^m by the king, declaring 
his own illegitinitiey , and then tlie stein tyrant assured 
him, that his crime was of such a nature as could not be 
pardoned Tlic duke, perceiving that he had nothing 
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io hope from the clemency of his uncle, recollected his 
spirits, rose up, and letired with an an of disdain He 
was followed to the scaffold with great compassion from 
the populace He. warned the executioner not to fall 
into the same 5rror which he had committed in behead- 
ing Russel, wdicrc it had been necessary to redouble the 
blow But this only increased the sevcril \ of his punish- 
ment The man was seized with a anivcisal ticpida- 
tion, and he struck a feeble blow , upon w Inch the duke 
raised his head Uoni the block, as if to rep oach hnn , 
he gently laid down his head a second time, and the 
( xecutioner struck him again and again to no purpose 
He at last threw the axe down, but tlio sheriff compi lied 
him to resume the attempt, and at two blow’^s more the 
head was st vered fiom the body Such was the end of 
James, duke of Monmouth the dailina of tJie English 
pt ople He was bi ive, smeeu , and good-intuied, open 
to flattery, and consequently scduied into an cnterpiise 
vvliicli exceeded lu> c qiacity 

But it would have been well for the insurgents, and 
loitunatc foi tlu king, il ihc bl ) 'd t)i it \v is now shid 
had hnn thought i sufhen nt ( \pi ition loi tin ] lU ol 
fence Tlu Mctorious aimy lxha\(d witli the mosl 
s Lvage i iu( Jt^ to tin piisom^s tikcn altc i the bittle 
The eail ot Fcveish im, iinm diately aftei the victor}, 
luiiiged np abo\e twenty prisoners, and he w I's pio- 
eeeding in his t veeiitions, when the bishop ot 1^ ith and 
Wells w lined him that tin s( unhappy men wa le now 
by law (aititled to tii il, and tb it tin ir execution would 
be deemed a leal muidei Ninetien weie \mt to deatli 
in tin same mannei at Biielgevvalei, by co1oi\bI Kiike, 

1 man of a savage and bloody disposition Tins vile 
tcllow, practised in the ails of slanghtei at Tjingief, 
where he had served in gaiiison, took a pleasuie in com- 
mitting instances of wanton barbaiity He oideicd a 
coitiin numbci*to be put to death, while he and his 
company wt re drinking the king'' health Obseiviiig 
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their feet to shake In the agonies of death, he cnod that 
they should have music to tlieir dancing, and onlcrcd 
the trumpets to sound lie lavaged the whole country, 
without makmj; any distinction betvireen friend or foe 
His own regiment, tor then peculiar barBai ity, went by 
the name of Kiike’s Lambs A story is told of his of- 
fering a young woman the life of her brother, m case of 
her consenting to his desnes, which when she had done, 
he shewed lu r her brother hanging out of the window 
Blit tins IS tokl of sc veral otheis who have been notorious 
for ciiielty, and may be the tale of malii^nity 

13 lit the military seventies of the '’ommanders were 
still iiiferioi to the le^al slaughters committed by Judge 
leffcries, who was sent down to try the deliiicjucnts 
Tlic natuial bndal ty of this man s temper was iiiHamed 
by continual intoxication He told the piisoucrs that, 
li thc'y would sive him tlie trouble of trying them, they 
might expect some faxoiii, otheiwise he would execute 
the law upon them with the utmost seventy Many 
pool wi etches wcic thus alluied into a conh ssion, and 
found that it only hastened then dcstiuctiou No less 
tlian eighty were executed at Doichestei , and, on the 
whole, in the western eoenties^ two hunched and fifty- 
one aie computed to liave i?llen by the hand of justice 
Women wcu not exempted fiom the general seventy, 
but su fieri d foi haibouiing then nearest kmdi cd Lady 
Lisle, though the widow of a icgicidc, w<is herself a loy 
aljst She was appiehended for liaMiig shtltcicd inliei 
hou*^ two fugitives from tin battle of Sedge-moor She 
piovid that she was ignoiant of then ciime when she 
h«id given them protection, and the jury seemed inclined 
to eompassion they twice biought in a favourable ver- 
dict , but they weie a^ often sent back by Icflciics, with 
menaces and lepioaehc ., am’ at last weie eonstiamed to 
give a veidict «igamst the prisonei 

But tlie fate of Mrs Gaunt was still moie terribli 
Mis Gaunt was an anabaptist, noted for her benefi- 
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cence, which she had extended to persons of all profes- 
sions and pel suasions One of the rebels, knowing her 
humane character, had recourse to her in his distress, 
and was concealed* by her The abandoned villain, 
hearing that a* reward and indemnity were offeied to 
such as informed against criminals, came in, and betrayed 
his protectiess His eviden.ee was incontestable, the 
proofs were strong against her , he was pardoned foi 
lus tieacheiy, and she binned alive for her benevolence 

The work of slaughter went forward One Cornish, 
a shcrift, who had been long obnoxious to the court, was 
accused by Goodeiiough, nowtuined a common informer, 
and, in the space of a week, was trnd, condemned, and 
executed Attei lus death, the per)ury of the witnesses 
appeared so llagiaiit, that the king himself expressed 
some regie t, gi anted his estate to the family, and con- 
di mned the Avitnessts to perpetual impusonment Jef- 
ieiies, on lus k turn, was imnud lately cicated apoei, and 
was soon aftei vested with the dignity of chancelloi 
This slu wed tlie people that all the foimei ciiu Ities were 
pleasing to the king, iiid tlut lu wa^ le solved to fix his 
till one upon SLVeiil} 

It was not to lie >.upp(jsed tint these slaughters could 
aeetmie the king the love o/ the conlidcnec of his peo- 
ple , yet he thought this a veiy favoiiiable junctuu foi 
causing on his schemes eif religion and arbitiary powei 
Such attempts mChailes, howe\er un)ust, were m some 
mcasuic politic, as he had a lepublican faction to oon- 
t( nd with , anel it might ha\o bee ii jnuelent then to over- 
step justice, 111 oreler to obtain security But the same 
designs in lames weic as imprudent as they'wcie im- 
prac tie able, the lejniblicans weie then diminished to 
an inconsiderable nuinben, and the people were sensible 
ot the advantages of a limited moiiaicliy However, 
lames began to ihiow off the mask, ind m the house 
of (\nnmons, by*his speech, he schemed to think himself 
exempted fiom all rules of pMidcnccor necessity of dis- 
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simulation He told the house that the mihtia were 
found by experience to be of no use , that it was neces- 
sary to aun^ment the standing army , and that he liad 
employed many catholic oificeis, in whose favoui he had 
thought proper to (tispensc with the test required to be 
taken by all intrusted by the crown, h(' tound them 
uscliil, he said, and he was determined to keep ihcm 
employed Tiese stretches ofpowci naturallv led the 
lords and cciimoas into some dcgicc of opposition, but 
tliey soon ''cquic^ccd m llu king’s measuies, and then 
the parliament v/as dissohcd for taidy compliance This 
wds Jiappy for the nation , loi it was ^ rhaps impossible 
to pick out another house of commons that ( ouM be more 
ready to acquiesce in the views of the ciown 

The parliament being dismissed, the next step 
A D was to secuie a catholic mtciest in tlic pi ivy coun- 
1G86 oil Accoulingly, foul catholic lords wen ad- 
mitted, Powis, Aiundel, Bellasis, and Dover 
The king made no seciet of hi'' di sues to have his cour- 
tifis convcited to his own ichgion and the t nl of 
SundeiLind, who saw that the oulj wiy to piefcniunt 
was by popcij, sciuplcd not to gam favoui at that pi ice 
Rochester, the ticasuici, was discaided, because he le- 
fused to coiifoi in In tliest -.cIk mes, fames was t nl ii t ly 
governed by the counsels of tin queen and of his con- 
fessor, father Edwaid Petre, a Tesuit, whom he soon 
after ci eated a pnvy-counscl loi Even m Ircl and, whei e 
the duke of Oimond had long suppoitcd the royal c ause, 
this nobleman was displaced is being a Pioteslant , and 
the loid Tyreonncl, a fuiious Ro^'ian Catholic, was placed 
in his stead The king, one day, m his attempts to con- 
veit his subjects, stooped so low is colonel Kiikc , but 
tins da»’ing soldier told him that he was pie-engaged, foi 
he had piomised the king (f Morocco, when lie was 
quaitcred at Tangier, that, if he should evei change his 
r( ligion, he would turn MtihometTii 

It could not be expected that the favoui shewn by 
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James to the Catholics would be tamely borne by the 
members of the English chuich They had hitherto, 
indeed, suppoited the king against his republican ene- 
mies, and to then assistance Ut cluctiy owed his crown, 
but, hnding his paiUality to the Caftiolics, the cleigy of 
the church of I*'r ^land began to take the alaitn, and 
commenced <.n oj oosnion lO court measures The pul- 
pits now thu idcicd agjynat sopeiy , and it was uiged 
that it was more ^crmiua )x 1 or the support granted to 
it by the ki'ig It was in vain t lat Ja nes attempted to 
impose silence on these topics , m'^tcad of avoiding the 
contioversy, the protestart preachcis pursued it with 
still greater v^Oini+h 

Anoiig ihose wlio distmgmshe I themselvis on this 
occasion, wes one doetoi SUa>‘p, aeleigymanoi London, 
who declaiiued witii just s verity against tliose wlio had 
b( ( II induced to ( nange then leligion by such arguments 
as the popish missionaries weit able to pioduce This 
being supposed to leflect upon the king, gave great of- 
hnee at couit, and positive orders were gistn to the 
bishop of Loudon to suspend Slipij) till 1ms majesty’s 
plcasuie should be taitlui known Tin bi'-tiop refused 
to comply , and the king lesolvcd to punish the bishop 
himself foi disrlicdicncc » 

To eflect liis designs, he determined to levivc the 
liigh-coramission court, which had given the nation so 
much disgust ill the tiriu s of his father, and wliu h had 
been foi cvei abolished by act of pailiament But the 
laws were no obstacles to James, wlieii thi y combated 
his inclination An ecelesiiistieal commission was issued 
out anew, by which seven commissioners wei-e invested 
with a full and unlimited authority over the whole church 
of England This was a blow to the chuich, wliidi 
alarmed the kingdom, and, could the authoi'ty ol (hi-> 
couit take place, the king’s uitintions of coiuaiting llu 
nadon would rtatuially follow Befoii this tiibunal, 
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the bishop was summoned , and not only he, but Shaip 
the preacher, were suspended 

The next step was to allow a liberty of conscience to 
all sectaries , and he was taught to believe that the truth 
of the catholic religion would then, upon a fair tiial, 
gam the victory In such a case, the same power that 
granted liberty ol conscicnci might restrain it, and thi 
catholic religion aloncbcthenpeimittedtopiedommate 
He therefore issued a declaiation ol general mdulgenco, 
and asseitcd that nonconformity to the establislwd leli- 
gion was no longer penal In ordci to procure a favour- 
able leceptioii to this edict, he began by paying court 
to the dissenteis , as if it had been principal^ intended 
for tlieii benefit But those sectaiies were too cunning 
and suspicious to be so di ciived They knew that tlu 
king only meant to establish his own religion at the ex- 
pense of theiis, and tliat both his own temper, and the 
genius ol poptiy, had nothing of the true spmt of toll 
ration in tin in They dissembled, how ivci, then dis- 
trust foi a whih , and tin king w'enton sih ntly ipplaud- 
ing himself on the success of his schemes 

But his measures wiie caution itself in England, com- 
pared with those which weie eairied on in Scotland and 
Ireland In Scotland, he oidtud his pailiimcnt to 
grant a tolciatioii to the Catholics only, without ever at- 
tempting to intercede foi the dissenteis, who wiic much 
more luimeious In Ireland, thi Pi otest ints were totally 
expelled fiom all offices ol tiust and profit, ind the 
Cathc lies were put in then places Tyieonncl, who was 
vested with lull authoiity the cairied ovei, as chan- 
cclloi, oni* Fitton, <i man who had been taken liom a 
prison, and who had heen convicted of toi gi i y and other 
crimes This man, a zealous Catholii , was heard to say, 
from the bench, that all Putestants weie rogues, and 
that, among foity thousiind, theic was not one who was 
not a traitor, a ri bcl, and a villain ' 
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These seveie measures had sufficiently disgusted everj 
part of the Butish empire, but to complete his woik, 
tor James did nothing by halves, he publicly sent the 
earl of Castlemain ^ambassador e\tiaordinary to Rome, 
in order to express his obedience to\lic pope, and to ic- 
concile Ills dominions to the catholic communion Never 
was so much contempt tin own upon an t Jiibassytli.it was 
so boldly undertaken /The coiiit of Rome expteted 
little success from measures so blindly conducted They 
were sensible that the king was openly striking at tliosc 
laws and opinions which it was Ins business to under- 
mine m silence and security The caidinals wcie even 
heard f icc tiously to doelaie, that the kino should bi c v- 
communieated, loi thus eiide xvoui ing to ovciluin the 
small umains ot pojiejy that yet subsisted in Kngland 
The only pi oof of complais me c wdneh tlu kino leciived 
fiom Ins holiness, was Ins sindiUL) a niiueio into Rng- 
land, inieturri foi the embassy that w as sent to him 
This failed not to add to the gener il discontent , and 
the people supposed that he could in \ci be so lasli, as, 
eonti uy to an expicss act ol p jhaiiHut, to idmit ot a 
comniiinualion with tin poju lUil what w is 
A T> tluir suipiisc, win 11 tluy saw the nuncio make 
1087 Ins public and solemn cutij mto Windsor and, 
because the duke ot Someiset lefused to attend 
the ceremony, he was dismissed from his employment ot 
one of the loids of tho bed-c hamber ^ 

But this was meicly the beginning ot the kings at- 
tempts The Tesnits soon attei were pc imittcd to c leet 
colleges 111 diffcK rit pails ot the kingdom , they exeieised 
the catholie worship 111 ihe most public lUiinnei, and 
four catholic bishops, consecrated m the ehapcl-ioyal, 
weie sent through the kingdom to exeieise their cpiscb- 
pal functions, under the title ol apostolic vicais Their 
pastoral letters wcie punted by the king’s piintei, and 
diiStributed tin ongh all pai ts of the kingdom The monks 
appealed at court 111 the habits of their orders , anel a 
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great numbci of priests and friars arrived in England 
Eveiy gieat office the crown had to bestow was giadually 
tiansleired fiom the Protestants, Rochester and Cla- 
ui don, the king’s brochers-m-law, though they had been 
ever fiithfiil to Ins ii/e ests, vere, because Protestants, 
dismissed from their e^^ployments Nothing now re- 
mained but to open the dcoxS cl the church and univer- 
sities to the mtri sio of the Catholics , and tins efloit 
was soon after begui- 

• Fatliei Fiancis, a P''’'*crlictine monk, was lecom- 
mended by the king to cuniv^isity of Cambridge, foi 
the dogiec of master ol arts !3ut 1 s religion was a 
stumbling-block which th^ uni /e^sity could iio^ get ovei , 
and they pusented « pe i^mn, beseeching the king to 
Kcall Ins maud Then pji^iou was disicgirdcd 
and the vice-chmcjllo , ^ cing summoned to appeal bc- 
foie the h’gh-comun«'s..ou couit, was dijinved oi his 
office, }ct the vuuv^i ,\ty pels^st(Ld and iathci Ihancis 
wa^ icfusc"^ Tli< kiag, thus iodefl, tliouglu piopei at 
that time to diop lu prctc i<-xOi*s , but lu^ cairud on his 
attempts ipo i the uiuveLsity ot Oxloid with still greatei 
vigoui 

The place of picsident of Magdahn collegi, one of 
the iiclu St foundetioii* in Euyope, being vacant, the king 
sent a mandate in favou. of one baimei, a new convert, 
and a man ot a bid chaiaetei in other uspects The 
fellows of the college made v( ry submissive applications 
to the king loi iccallmg his mandate, but, before thev 
leceivcd an answei, the daj came on which, by then 
statute*, they weic itcjuiied to ^iroeeed to an t lection 
They theittloic chose doetoi Hough, a man of leaining, 
mteguty, and lesolution The king was incensed at 
thfeir pri sumption , and, in oidei to punish them, some 
ecclesiastical commissioneis \ ere sent down, who, find- 
ing Faimcr a man \J '3L, aiidalous ehaiacter, issued a 
mandate for an election The peison now' recommended 
by the king was doctor Paikii, 1 itely created bishop of 
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Oxford, a man of prostitute character, but who atoned 
for all his vices by his willingness to embrace the catho- 
lic religion The fellows refused to comply with this 
injunction , which <?o incensed the Vng, that he repaired 
to Oxford, and ordered the fellows to be brouglit before 
him lie reproached them with their insolence and dis- ^ 
obedience in the most impel lous terms, and commanded 
them to choose Parker wnthout delay Another refusal 
on their side served still more to exasperate him and, 
finding tliem resolute m the defence of then privileges, 
he ejected them all, except two, from then benefices, 
and Pdiker was put in posses^lon of the place Upon 
this the college was filled with Catholics , and Charnock, 
who was one of the two that remained, was made vice- 
picsident 

Every invasion of tlu ecclesiastical and civil pi ivileges 
-f'f the nation only seemed to increase the king's ardour 
for gi eater violations of nglit A second decla- 
A D ration for liberty of conscience was published, 
IC88 almost m the sime terms with the formei , but 
with this pcculiai injunction, that all divines 
should It ad it altci seniet in their t huichcs Ashe 
thus put it in the powei of thousands to lefuse, he armed 
igairst himself the whole hoCfy of the nation The clergy 
were known universally to disapprove the suspending 
power, and they were now resolved to disobey an order 
dictated by the most bigoted motives They were de- 
ft 1 mined to trust their cause to the favour of the people, 
and to that universal jealousy which prevailed against 
the encroachments of the crown The first champions on 
this service of danger were Lloyd, bishop of St • Asaph, 
Kenn of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chi-^ 
Chester, White of Peterborough, andTielawney of Bris- 
tol These, together with Sancroft the primate, con- 
certed an address, in the form of a petition to the king, 
whicd, with the warmest expressions of zeal and sub- 
mission, remonstrated that th^ could not read his 
vor ir 1 
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declaration consistently with their consciences, or the 
respect they owed the protestant religion This modest 
address only inflamed the king’s resentment , and he 
blindly rushed into i^easures as preiJlpitate as they were 
t3aannical He was resolved not to let the slightest and 
most respectful contradiction pass unpunished He re- 
ceived the petition with marks of surprise and displeasure 
He said to the bishops, that he did not expect such an 
address from the English church, particularly from some 
among them, and insisted on full obedience to his man- 
date The bishops left his presence under some appre- 
hensions from his fiiiy, but secuie in ♦he favour of the 
people, and the rectitude of their intentions 

The king’s measures were now b( come so odious to 
the people, that, although the bishops of Durham and 
Rochester, who were mcmbeis of the ccclesnstical 
court, ordered the declaration to be read in the ehuiches 
of their respective districts, the audience could not heai 
them with any patu nee One minister told his congre- 
gation, that though he had positive orders to read the 
declaration, they had none to hcai it, and therefore they 
might leave the chinch , a hint which was quickly 
adopted It may easily be supposed that the petition- 
ing bishops had little to dfcail from the utmost efforts of 
royal resentment 

As the petition was delivered in private, the king 
summoned the bishops be foie the council, and theie 
questioned them whethci tluy woidd acknowledge it’ 
Tht y for some time declined giv ing an answer , but, 
being urged by the chanceU ir, they at last owned the 
petitioir On their refusing to give bail, an order was 
immediately diawn up for then commitment to the 
Tower, and the cfown lawyers received diiections to 
prosecute them for a seditious libel 

The king gave orders that they should be conveyed 
to the Tower by water, as the whole city was m‘ com- 
motion in their favoui The people were no soonei in- 
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formed of their danger, than they ran to the nver-side, 
which was lined with incredible multitudes As the re- 
verend prisoners passed, the populace fell upon their 
knees , and some even ran into the water, craving their 
blessing, calling upon Heaven to protect them, and en- 
couraging them to suffer nobly in the cause of religion 
The bishops were not wanting, by their submissive and 
humble behaviour, to raise the pity of the spectators , 
and they still exhorted them to fear God, honour the 
king, and maintain their loyalty The very soldiers»by 
whom they were guaided kneeled down befoie them, 
and imploied their forgiveness Upon landing, the 
bishops immediately went to the Tower chapel to render 
thanks for those afflictions which they suffered m the 
cause of truth 

The twenty-ninth day of June was fixed for their 
trial, and tlieii leturn was sldl moic splendidly attended 
than their imprisonment. Twenty-nine peers, a great 
number of gentlemen, and an immense crowd of people 
waited upon them to Westminster-hall The cause was 
looked upon as involving the fate of the nation , and 
future freedom, or futuic slavery, awaited the decision 
The dispute was learnedly managed by the lawyers on 
both sides Holloway and Powel, two of the judges, 
declared themselves in favour of the bishops The jury 

withdrew into a chamber, where they passed the night 
The next morning, they returned into court, and pro- 
nounced the bishops “ not guilty ” Westminsttr-hall 
instantly lang with loud acclamations, which were com- 
municated to the whole extent of the city They even 
reached the camp at Hounslow, where the king was at 
dinner in lord Feversham s tent His majesty demand- 
ing the cause of these rejoicings, and being informed 
that it was nothing but the soldiers shouting at the de- 
livery of the bishops , “ Call you that nothing cried 
he * “ but so much the worse for them 

If the bishops testified the readiness of martyrs in 

r 2 
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support of their religion, James shewed no less ardour 
in his attempts toward the establishment of his own 
Grown odious to every class of his subjects, he still re- 
solved to persist , for it was a part of his character, that 
those measures he once embraced he always persevered 
in pursuing He dismissed the judges Powel and Hol- 
loway, who had favoured the bishops He issued or- 
ders to prosecute all those clergymen who had not read 
his declaration , and all had refused it, except two hun- 
dred He sent a mandate to the new fellows, whom he 
had obtruded on Magdalen college, to elect for presi- 
dent, in the room of Parker, lately deceased, one Gif- 
ford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and titular bishop of 
Madura 

As he found the clergy every where aveise to the 
harshness of his proceedings, he was willing to try next 
what he could do with the army He thought, if one 
regiment should promise implicit obedience, their exam- 
ple would soon induce others to comply He therefore 
ordered one of the regiments to be drawn up in his pre- 
sence, and desired that such as were against his late 
declaration of liberty ot conscience should lay down 
their arms He was surpiised to see the whole battalion 
ground their arms, except twi ofiieers, and a lew Roman 
catholic soldiers 

Opposition only served to inflame the real of this in- 
fatuated monarch He was con+inually stimulated by 
the queen, and the priests about linn, to go forward 
without receding A fortunate circumstance happened 
in his iamily A few days before the acquittal of the 
bishops, Ihe queen was brought to be^ of a son, who 
was baptized by the name of James This would, if any 
thing qould at any time, have served to establish him 
OB the throne , but so great was the animosity against 
him, that a story was propagated that the child was 
supposititious, and brought to the queen’s apartment 
in a warming pan Such was this monarch’s piulc. 
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that he scorned to take any precautions to refute the 
calumny Indeed all his measures were marked with 
the characters of pride, cruelty, bigotry, and weakness 
In these he was cKiefly supported iby father Petre, his 
confessor, an ambitious, ignorant, and intriguing priest, 
whom some scruple not to call a concealed creature be- 
longing to the prince of Orange By that prince’s se- 
cret directions, it is asserfed, though upon no very good 
authority, that James was hurried on, under the guid- 
ance of Petre, from one precipice to another, until He 
was obliged to give up the reins of that government 
which he went near to overthrow 


CHAP XIV. 

JAMES II (CONIINUED) 

A D 1688—1689 

WiriiAM, prince of Orange, had mairied Maiy, the 
eldest daughter of king James The princess had been 
bred a Protestant , and as she was presumptive heir of 
the crown, the people tamely bore the encroachments of 
the king, m hopes that his protestant successor would 
rectify those measures he had taken towards the esta- 
blishment of popery, and the extension of the preroga- 
tive of the crown For this reason the prince gave the 
king not only advice, but assistance m all emergencies, 
and had actually supplied him with six thousand troops 
upon Monmouth’s invasion But now, when ‘a young 
prince was born, that entirely excluded his hopes 
succession, he lent more attention to the complaints of 
the nation, and began to foment those discontents whicfl 
befojre he had endeavoured to suppress 

William was a prince who had, from his earliest en- 
trance into busmess, been in’mersed in dangers, cala- 
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mities, and politics The ambition of France, and the 
jealousies of Holland, had served to sharpen his talents, 
and to give him a propensity to intrigue This great 
politician and soldier concealed beneath a phlegmatic 
appearance, a most violent and boundless ambition , all 
his actions were levelled at power, while his discourse 
never betrayed the wishes of his heart His temper was 
cold and severe , his genius aetive and piercing , he 
was valiant without ostentation, and politic without ad- 
dress Disdaining the elegance and pleasures of life, 
yet eager after the phantom of pre-eminence, through his 
whole life he was indefatigable , and, ihough an unsuc- 
cessful general in the field, he was a formidable nego- 
tiator in the cabinet By his intrigues, he saved his own 
country from ruin, he restored the liberties of England, 
and preserved the independence of Europe Thus, 
though neither his abilities nor his virtues were of the 
highest kind, there are few persons in history whose ac- 
tions and conduct have contiibutcd more eminently to 
the general mtciests of society and mankind 

This politic prince now plainly saw that James had 
incuired the most violent hatred of his subjects lie 
was minutely informed of then discontents, and, by 
seeming to discourage, still Taither increased tliera He 
therefore began by giving Dyckvelt, his envoy, instiuc- 
tions to apply in his name to every sect and denomina- 
tion in the kingdom To the church party he sent as- 
surances of favour and regard , and protested that his 
education in Holland had no way prejudiced him against 
episcopacy To the non-confo austs he sent exhortations 
not to be deceived by the insidious caresses of their 
sworn enemy, but to wait for a real and sincere piotec- 
tor Dyckvelt executed his commission with such dex- 
fenty, that all orders of men cast their eyes towards 
Holland, and expected thence a deliverance from those 
dangers with which they were threatened at home 
The prince soon found that every rank was iipe foi 
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dtfeclion, and received invitations fi^m some of the 
most considerable persons m the kingdom Admiral 
Heibert, and admiral Russel, assuied him in person ol 
their own and the national attachipent Henry Sidney, 
brothel to Algernon, and uncle to the call of Sunder- 
land, went over to him with assurances of a universal 
combination i^ainst the king Lord Diimblame, son of 
the earl of Dauby, being master of a fiigate, made 
several voyages to Holland, and carried from many of 
the nobility tenders of duty, and even considerable sums 
of money, to the prince of Orange Soon aftei, the 
bishop of London, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, De- 
vonshire, Dorset, and several other loids, gentlemen, 
and principal citwens, united in their addresses to him, 
and entreated his speedy descent 

The people of England, though long divided between 
Whig and Toiy, were unanimous m then measures 
against the king The Whigs hated him upon principles 
of liberty, the Tories upon principles of icligion The 
former had ever shewn themselves tenacious of their 
political rights , the latter wcie equally obstinate in de- 
fence of then religious tenets James had invaded 
both , so that for a time all factions weie laid asleep, 
except the general one of xlrmng the tyiant from the 
throne, which upon eveiy account he was so ill qualilied 
to fill William detei mined to accept the invitation of 
the kmgdom , and still more readily embarked in the 
cause, as he saw that the malcontents had conducted 
their measuies with piudence and secrecy 

The time when the piince entered upon his entei- 
pnse was just when the people were in a flame from tin 
recent insult offered to then bishops He had be fore 
this made considerable augmentations to die Dutijli fleet, 
and the ships were then lying ready in the haibour 
Some additionable troops were also levied, and sums of 
money raised for other purposes were convcited to the 
advancement of tins expedition The Dutch had al- 
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ways reposed air entire confidence in him, and many of 
the neighbouring princes regarded him as their guardian 
and protector He was sure of their protection of his 
native government, while he should be employed in 
England, and the troops of some of the (German powers 
were actually marched down to Holland for that pur- 
pose. Every place was in motion, all Europe saw and 
expected the descent, except tlio unfortunate James him- 
self, who, secure in the piety of his intentions, thought 
nothing could hinder his schemes, as they were calcu- 
lated to promote the cause of heaven 

The king of France was the first who apprized him of 
his danger, and offered to assist him in repelling it He 
was willing to join a squadron of French ships to the 
English fleet, and to send over any number of troops 
which James should judge lequisite for his security 
James, however, could not be convinced that his son- 
in-law intended an invasion fully satisfied himself of 
the sacitdness of his authority, he imagined that a like 
belief prevailed among his subjects He therefore re- 
jected the Fieiich king’s proposal, unwilling perhaps to 
call in foreign aid, when he had an army sufficient at 
home When this offer was rejected, Louls again of- 
fered to march down his numerous army to the frontiers 
of the Dutch provinces, and thus to detain their forces 
at home to defend themselves This proposal met with 
no better reception Still Louis was unwilling to aban- 
don a friend and ally, whose interest he regarded as 
closely connected with his own He ventured to remon- 
strate with the Dutch against the preparations they were 
making t© invade England They considered his re- 
monstrance as an officious impertmence, and James him- 
self deqlmed his mediation 

James, having thus rejected the assistance of his 
friends, and being left to face the danger alone, was 
astonished with an advice from his minister in Hollaftd, 
that an invasion was not only projected, but avowed 
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When he first read the letter containing this information, 
he grew pale, and the letter dropped from his hand He 
saw the gulf - into which he had fallen, and knew not 
where to seek for protection His^only resource was in 
retreating from those various precipitate measures into 
which he had plunged himself He paid court to the 
Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with them 
for their common^ secun^ He replaced in all the coun- 
ties the deputy-lieutenants and justices, who had been 
deprived of their commissions for their adherence to the 
test and penal laws He restored the charters of diffe- 
rent corporations, annulled the higli-commission court, 
reinstated the president and fellows of Magdalen col- 
lege, and was even reduced to caress those bishops 
whom he had so lately pcisecuted and insulted 

But all his concessions were now too late They 
weic regaided as the symptons of fear, not of repent- 
ance, as the cowardice of guilt, not the conviction of 
error Indeed, he soon shewed the people the uncer- 
tainty of his reformation , for, hearing that the Dutch 
fleet was dispersed, he retailed those concessions which 
he had made in lavour ot Magdalen college, and to shew 
his attachment to the Romish church, at the baptism 
of his new-born son, he mvmed the pope as one of the 
sponsors 

In the mean time the declaration of the prince of 
Orange was industriously dispersed over the kingdom 
In this he enumerated all the grievances of which the 
nation complained, promised his assistance in redress- 
ing them, and assured the people that his only aim was 
to procure the lasting settlement of their libeity and their 
religion, in a full and free parliament ^ This declaration 
was quickly followed by preparations for a vigorous fti- 
vasion So well concerted were William’s measures, 
that in three days above four hundred transports were 
hited, the army fell down the rivers and canals from 
Nimeguen with all necessary stores, and the prince set 
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sail from Helvoetsluys with a fleet of near five hundred 
vessels, and an army of above fourteen thousand men 
Fortune seemed at first every way unfavourable to his 
enterprise He encountered a dreadful .storm, which 
put him back, but he soon refitted his fleet, and once 
more ventured to England It was given out that this 
invasion was intended for the coast of France , and 
many of the English who saw the fleet pass along their 
coast, little expected to see it land on their own shores 
It happened that the same wind which sent them to 
their destined poit, detained the English fleet in the 
river, so that the Dutch passed the straits of Dover 
without molestation Thus, after a voyage of two days, 
the prince landed his army at the village of Broxholmc 
in Torbay, on the fifth of November, which was the an- 
niversary of the gunpowder treason 

Although the invitation from the English was veiy 
general, the prince for some time had the mortification 
to find himself joined by very few He marched first 
to Exeter, but the inhabitants of the western counties 
had been so lately terrified with the executions which 
had ensued on Monmouth’s rebellion, that they conti- 
nued to observe a strict neutrality Slight repulses, 
however, were not able to intimidate a general who had, 
from his early youth, been taught to encounter adversity 
He continued for ten days in expectation of being joined 
by the malcontents, and at last began to despair of suc- 
cess, but just when he began to deliberate about re-em- 
barking his forces, he was joined by se\eral persons of 
consequence, and the whole c'^untry soon after came 
flocking to his standard The fiist person who joined 
the prince was major Bumngton, and he was quickly 
followed by the gentry of the counties of Devon and 
Somerset Sir Edward Seyn our made proposals for an 
association, which every one signed By degrees the 
earl of Abingdon, Mr Russel (son to the eail of BeH- 
foid), Wharton, Godfrey, Howe, came to Exctei All 
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England was in commotion Lord Delaware took up 
arms in Cheshire, the earl of Danby seized York, the 
earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
prince, the efurl of Devonshire made a like declaration 
in Dei by the nobility and gentry of Nottingham em- 
braced the same cause, and every day there appeared 
some efiect of that general combination into which the 
nation had entered against the measures of the king 

But the most dangerous symptom was the disaffection 
of the army, which seemed almost universally tinctured 
with the spirit of the tunes Lord Colchestei, son of 
earl Rivers, was the first officer who deserted to the 
prince Lord Lovelace was taken in the like attempt 
by the militia, under the duke of Beaufort Lord Com- 
bury, son to the earl of Clarendon, carried off a consi- 
derable part of three regiments of cavaliy to the pimee 
Several officers of distinction infoimed Feversham, in 
general, that they could not in conscience fight against 
the prince of Orange 

The defection of the officeis was followed by that of 
the king’s own seivants and cieatures Lord Churchill 
had been raised fiom the rank of a page, and had been 
invested with a high command in the army , had been 
created a poei, and owed his whole foitunetothekmg’s 
bounty, even he deserted among the rest, and carried 
with him the duke of Grafton, natural son to the late 
king, colonel Berkeley, and some others 

In this alarming defection, the unfortunate James, not 
knowing where to turn and on whom to rely, began to 
think ofiequesting assistance from Fiance, when it was 
now too late He wrote to Leopold, emperor of Ger- 
many, but in vain That monaich only returned for 
answer, that what he had foreseen had happened James 
imagined that he might have some dependance on his 
fleet, but the officers and seamen in general were dis- 
affected In a word, his interests were deserted by all , 
for he had long deserted them himself 
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He had by this time arrived at Salisbury, the head^ 
quarters of his army, and he found that ^is body 
amounted to twenty thousand men It is possible that, 
had he led these to t^ie combat, without gfranting them 
time for deliberation, they might have fought in his fa- 
vour, and secured him on the throne But he was in- 
vovled in a maze of fears and suspicions, the defection 
of those he most confided in to©k away his confidence 
in all, and deprived him even of the power of delibera- 
tion It was no small addition to his present distress, 
that the prince of Denmark, and Anne, his favourite 
daughter, perceiving the desperation of his circum- 
stances, resolved to leave him, and take part with the 
prevailing side When he was told that the prince and 
princess had followed the rest of his favourites, he was 
stung with the most bitter anguish ** God help me,” 
cried he, in the extremity of his agony, my own chil- 
dren have forsaken mel” 

During this distraction and perplexity, he embraced 
a sudden resolution of drawing offhis army, and retiring 
towards London, a measure which could only serve to 
betray his fears, and piovoke farther treachery Thus 
driven to the precipice of his fortunes, invaded by one 
son-in-law, abandoned by anoi^her, despised by his sub- 
jects, and hated by those who had suffered beneath his 
cruelty, he assembled the few noblemen that still ad- 
hered to his interests There, in hts forlorn council, he 
demanded the advice of those he most confided in Ad- 
dressing himself to the earl of Bedford, father to lord 
Russel, who had been executed in the former reign by 
the intrigues of James, My lord,” said the king, you 
are an honest man, have credit, and can do me signal 
service/’ “ Ah, sir*” replied the earl, “ I am old and 
feeble; I can do you but little service I had indeed a 
son James was so struck with this reply, that he could 
not speak for some minutes 

The king’s fortune now exposed him to the contempt 
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of his enemi ^ , and his behaviour was such as could not 
procure Jbim the esteem of his friends and adherents 
He was naturally timid and some counsellors about 
him, either sharing his fears, or secretly attached to the 
prince, contributed to increase his apprehensions They 
remmded him of the fate of his father, and aggravated 
the turbulence and inconstancy of the people They at 
length persuaded him to fly from a nation he could no 
longer govern, and seek for refuge at the court of France, 
where he was sure of assistance and protection The 
popish courtiers, and above all the priests, were sensible 
that they would be made the first sacrifice upon the pre- 
valence of the opposite party They were therefore de- 
sirous of taking James with them, as his piesente would 
be still then honour and piotectioii abroad 

The, prince of Orange was no less desirous of the 
king’s flying over to France than his most zealous coun- 
sellors could be lie was determmed to use every ex- 
pedient to intimidate James, and diive him out of the 
kmgdom He declined a personal conference with the 
king’s commissioneis, and sent the earls of Claiendon 
imd Oxford to treat with them The terms which he 
proposed implied almost a present participation of the 
sovereignty, and, to urge, his measuies, he stopped not 
a moment in his march towards London 

The king, alarmed every day more and more with the 
piospect of a geneial disaffection resolved to hearken 
to those who advised him to quit the kingdom To 
prepare for this he first sent away the queen, who ar- 
rived safely at Calais, under the conduct of count Lau- 
zun, an old favounte of the French king He himself 
soon after disappeared in the night-time, attended only 
by sir Edward Hales, a new convert, and disguising 
himself in a plain dress, went down to Feversham, where 
he embarked in a small vessel for France But his mis- 
fortunes still continued to pursue him The vessel was 
detained by the populace, who, not kpowing the person 
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of the king, robbed, insulted, and abused faun He was 
now persuaded by the earl of Wmchelsea to return to 
London , where the mob, moved by his distresses, and 
guided by their natural levity, received him, contrary to 
his expectations, witfi shouts and acclamations 

Nothing could be more disagreeable to the prince of 
Orai^e than to hear that James was brought back, and, 
in some measure, triumphantly„to his capital He had 
before taken measures to seize upon that authority which 
the king’s dcieliction had put into his hands The 
bishops and peeis, who were now the only authorized 
magistrates in the state, gave directi ^ns, in the present 
dissolution of government, for keeping the peace of the 
city They issued orders, which were readily obeyed, 
to the fleet, the garrisons, and the aimy They made 
applications to the prince, whose enterprise they highly 
applauded, and whose success they joyfully congratu- 
lated It was not, thciefoie, without extreme mortifi- 
cation, that he found the king returned to embarrass his 
proceedings 

The prince of Orange, however, deteimined to dis- 
semble, and received the news of his leturn with a 
haughty air His aim from the beginning was to push 
him by threats and seventies to relinquish the throne , 
and his proceedings argued the refined politician The 
king having sent lord Feversham on a civil message to 
the prince, desiring a conference previous to the settle- 
ment of the throne, that nobleman was put under an ar- 
rest, on pretence of his wanting a passport The Dutch 
guards were oiderrd to take Possession of Whitehall, 
where the king then lodged, and to displace the English 
James was soon after commanded by a message, which 
hef received in bed at midnight, to leave his palace next 
morning, and to depart for Fam, a seat of the duchess 
of Lauderdale He desired pei mission to retire to 
Rochester, a town not fai from the sea-coast This 
was readily granted him, and it was now perceiscd 
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that the harsh measures of the prince had taken efifeet, 
and that James was meditating an escape from the 
kingdom 

The king, while he continued at Rochester, seemed 
willing to receive invitations to resume the crown , but 
the prmce had not been at all this expense and trouble 
in taking him from a throne to place him there again 
James, therefore, observing that he was entirely neglected 
by his own subjects, and oppiessed by his son-in-law, 
resolved to seek safe ty from the king of France, the pnly 
tiiend he had still remaining Hi accordingly fled to 
the sea-side, attended by his natural son, the duke of 
Berwick, and embarked for the continent He arrived 
in safety at Ambleteusc in Picaidy, whence he hastened 
to the court of Fiance, where he still enjoyed the empty 
title of a king, and the appellation of a saint, which flat- 
tcicd liim more 

After this mannci, the coinage and abilities of the 
prmce of Orange, seconded by surprising fortune, effected 
the delivery of the kingdom It now remained that he 
should reap the rewards of his toil, and obtain that crown 
for himself, which h.id fallen from the head of his father- 
in-law Previously to any legulai authority, he con- 
tinued in the managemeut of all public affairs By the 
advice of the house of lords, tlic only member of the 
legislature lemainiug, he was desired to summon a par- 
liament by cnculai letters , but the prince, unwilling to 
act upon so imperfect an authority, convened all the 
membeis who had sitten in the house of commons during 
any parliament of Charles the Second, and to these were 
added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of Jhe common 
council This was the most pioper representative of 
the people that could be summoned, duiing the present 
enieigcncy They unanimously voted the same address 
with the lords , and the pnnee, being thus supported by 
legal authority, wrote ciicular letters to the counties and 
corporations of England, to choose a new parliament 
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His orders were universally complied with , every thing 
went on in the most regular peaceful manner, and the 
pnnce became possessed of all authority, as if he had 
reg^arly succeeded to the throne c 

When the house met, which was mostly tom- 
Jan 22,.posed of the Whig party, after thanks were 
1C99 given to the prince of Orange for the deliver- 
ance which he had bisought them, they pro- 
ceeded to the settlement of the kingdom In a few days 
they passed a vote, by a great majority, which was sent 
up t 9 the house of lords for their concurrence It was 
to this effect That king James the Second, having en- 
deavoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom, by 
breaking the onginal contract betwixt the king and peo- 
ple, and having, by the advice of Jesuits and other 
wicked persons, violated the fundamental laws, and with- 
drawn himself out of the kingdom, had abdicated the 
government , and the throne was thereby vacant This 
vote readily passed the house oi commons , but it met 
with some opposition in the house of lords, and was at 
length earned by a majority of two voices only 

The king being thus deposed, the next consideration 
was the appointment of a successor Some declared 
for a regent, others proposed that the princess of Orange 
should be invested with icgal power, and the young 
pnnce considered as supposititious The debates ran 
high A conference was demanded between the lords 
and commons, while the pnnce, with his usual prudence, 
entered into no intrigues either with electors or members, 
but kept a total silence, as if he had been no way con- 
cerned in the transaction At last, perceiving that his 
own name was little mentioned in these disputes, he 
called together the lords Halifax, Shrewsbury, and 
Danby, with a few more He then told them that he 
had been called over to defend the liberties of the Eng- 
lish nation, and that he had happily effected his purpose*, 
tliat he bad heard of several schemes proposed for esta- 
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blishing the government , that, if they should choose a 
regent, he would nevefftkCcept that office, the execution 
of which he knew would be attended with insuperable 
difficulties , tl\at he would not accept the crown uhder 
the princess his wife, though he was convinced of her 
merits that, therefore, if either of thesc^schemcs should 
be adopted, he would give them no farther assistance in 
the settlement of the nation, but would return to his own 
country, satisfied with his aims to secure the freedom of 
theirs This declaration produced the intended eftcct 
After a long debate in both houses, a new soveieign was 
preferred to a regent, by a majority of two voices It 
was agreed that the piince and piincess of Oiangc should 
reign jointly as king and queen of England, while the 
administration should be placed in the hands of the 
prince only The marquis of Halifax, as speakei of the 
house of lords, made a solemn tender of the crown to 
their highnesses, in the name of the peers and commons 
of England The prince accepted the offer in terms 
of acknowledgment , and that very day William and 
Maiy were proclaimed king and »jueen of England 


CHAP. XV 

WIIUAM III 
A u 1689—1702 

Tup constitution, upon the accession of William to the 
crown, took a diffcient foim from what il had befoie 
As his right to the crown was wholly derived Yrom the 
choice of the people, they chose to load the benefit witlj. 
whatever stipulations they thought requisite for their 
own security His power was limited on every side , 
and the jealousy which his new subjects entertained of 
foreigners still farther obstructed the exercise of his au- 
thority The power of the Ciown was acknowledged to 

VOL II V 
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flow from no other fountain than that of a contract with 
the people The icpresentatives of the nation made a 
regular claim of lights in behalf of their constituents, 
which, previous to his coronation, William was obliged 
to confirm 

This declaration of rights maintained that the sus- 
pending and dispensing powers, as exercised by king 
James, were unconstitutional / that dll courts of eccle- 
siastical commission, the levying money, or maintaining 
a standing army in times of peace, without consent of 
pailiameiit, giants of fines and forfeitures befoie convic- 
tion, and Junes of pcisons not qualified or not fairly 
chosen, oi (in trials foi tieason) who were not freeholders, 
were unlawful It asseited the fiecdom of election to 
parliament, the ficcdom of speech m parliament, and the 
right of tlie subject to bear aims, and to petition his 
sovereign It pro\ided, that exeessive bails should not 
be required, noi c xcessive fines be imposed, nor ciuel 
and unusual punishments be inflieted , and it concluded 
with an injunction that pailiaments should be frequently 
assembled Sueh was tlw bill of rights, calculated to 
secure the liberties of the people , but, having been 
diawn up m a ferment, it bears all the maiks of haste, 
insufhcienc> , and inattentioii 

William uas no soomr elected to the throile, than 
he began to experience the difficulty of governing a 
people who were moie leady to hxamine the commands 
of their superiors than to obey them Fi om the peaceful 
and tractable disposition oi his own countrymen, he ex- 
pected a similar disposition among the English , he 
hoped to find them ready and willing to second his am- 
bition in humbling France, but he found them more apt 
to feaf for the invasion of their domestic liberties 

His reign commenced with an attempt similar to that 
which had been the principal cause of all the disturb- 
ances in the preceding leign, and which had excluded 
the monarch from the throne William was a Calvin- 
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1st, and consequently averse to persecution , he there- 
lore began by attempting to repeal those laws tliut en- 
joined unitormity ot woishij) , and, though he could not 
entiiely succeed ifi his design, a J:oleration was gmnted 
to such dissenters as should take the oaths of allegiance, 
and hold no private conventicles The papists them- 
selves, who had every thing to te.11, experienced the 
lenity of his govemmeht , and, thougli the laws agaiU'^t 
them were unrepealed, yet "hey wcil seldom put Jiito 
iigorous execution Thus, what was ciirninal in James 
became viituous in his successoi, as Janus wanted to 
introduce persecution by pictcndiiig to disown it, while 
William had no other mcw than to make iclioums irce- 
dom the test ot civil si cuiity 

Though William was acknowledged king in England, 
Scotland and Ireland were still undetci mined The 
revolution 111 England had lieen brought about by a co- 
alition of Whigs and Tories , but in Scotland it was 
effected by the Whigs almost alone Tliej soon came 
to a resolution, th it king James had to use their own 
expression, Joy faulted Jus iiglit to the ciown a teim 
which, 111 the law-language ot that country, excluded not 
only him but all his ja)stciit> They therelore c^uicklv 
recognised the authoiity dt William, and took that op- 
portunity to abolish tpiscopacy, which had long been 
disagreeable to the nation 

Nothing now renittincd to the deposed king, of all his 
formci possessions, but Ireland , and he had some hopes 
of maintaining his ground there, by the assistance which 
was promised to him tiom France Louis XIV had long 
been at variance with William, and took every opportu- 
nity to form contederacies against liim, and to obstiijct 
his government On the present occasion, beiifg eithei 
touched with compassion at the suffeiings ol James, 01 
willing to weaken a rival kingdom, by promoting its 
mteinal dissensions, he granted the deposed monarch a 
fleet and some troops, to his pieteiisions in Ireland, 

i 2 
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the only part of his dominions that had not openly de- 
clared agaihat him 

On the other hand, William was not backward in 
waidmg oft the thieatencd blow He* was«‘pleased with 
an opportunity of gratifying his natural hatred against 
-France , and he hoped to purchase domestic quiet to 
himself by turning the spirit of the nation upon the 
continual object of its aversion an'd jealousy The parlia- 
ment, diough divided in all things else, was unanimous 
in conspiring with him m this, awar was declared against 
France, and mcasuios weie puisued for driving James 
from Ii eland, where he had landed, assisted rather by 
money than by foiccs granted him fiom the French king 

That unhappy prince, h'*ving embarked at Brest, 
arrived at Kinsale in Maich, and soon aftei made his 
public entry into Dublin, amidst the acclamations of the 
inhabitants He found the appearances of things in that 
country equal to his most sanguine expectations Tyr- 
connel, the lord-lieutenant, was devoted to his interests, 
his whole army was steady, and a new one raised, 
amounting together to near forty thousand men The 
Protestants ovei the greatest pait of Ireland were dis- 
armed, the province of Ulster alone denied his autho- 
rity, while the Papists, confident of success, received 
him with shouts of joy, and with superstitious pioces- 
sions, which gave him still greater pleasure 

In this situation, the Protestants of Ii eland underwent 
the most expressive and cruel indignities Most of those 
who were attached to the revolution were obliged to re- 
tire into Scotland and Bngld.id, or hid themselves, oi 
accepted Written protections from then enemies The 
bijivest ofthemj however, to the number of ten thousand 
men, gathered round Londonderry, resolved to make their 
last stand at that place for tlieir religion and liberty A 
few also rallied themselves at Enniskillen, and, after |he 
fiftt panic was over, became more numerous by the junc- 
^n of others 
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James continued for some tune irresolute what course 
to pursue, but, as soon as the spnng would permit, he 
Avent to lay siege to Londonderry, a town of small im« 
portance in |tselft but rendered /amous by the stand 
which it made on this occasion Colonel Lundie had 
been appointed governor of the town by William, but 
was secretly attached to king James, and, at a council 
of war, preirailed upon the ofheers and toAvn^men to send 
messengeis to the besiegers with an oftui of surrender 
the day following But the inhabitants, being apprized 
of his intention, and trying out that they were betrayed, 
rose m a fury against the governor and council, shot 
one of the officers whom they suspected, and boldly 
resolved to maintain the town, though destitute of 
leaders 

The town was weak in its fortifications, having only 
a wall eight or nine feet thick, and weaker still in its 
artillery, there being not above twenty serviceable guns 
upon the works The new made garrison, however, 
made up every deficiency by courage one Walker, a 
dissenting minister, and major Bakei, put themselves at 
the head of these resolute men, and, thus abandoned to 
their fate, they picpared foi a vigorous resistance The 
batteries of the besiegers asoon began to play upon the 
town with gicat lury, and several attacks were made, 
but always repulsed with resolution All the success 
that valour could promise, was on thp side of the be- 
sieged, but they, after some time, found themselves 
exhausted by continual fatigue they were afflicted also 
with a contagious distemper, which thinned their num- 
bers, and as there were many useless mouths in the 
city, they began to be reduced to extremities for want 
of piovision They had even the moitifieatiop to iee 
some ships, which had arrived with supplies fioin Eng- 
land, prevented from sailing up the river by a boom and 
by* the batteries ot the enemy Geneial Kirke attempted 
in vain to come to their assistance All he could do 
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was to promise them speedy relief, and to exhort them 
to beat tlieir miseries a little lonj^er, with assurances of 
a glouous termination of them all They had now con- 
sumed the laht remain^ of then pi ovislon, {\nd supported 
life by eating hoises, dogs, and all kinds of vermin, while 
even this loathsome food began to fail them Thej had 
still fdi ther misery of seeing above four thousand ot their 
fellow-protestants, from difttrcnt parts of the country, 
driven by Rosen, Jami s’s general, under the walls of the 
town, where they were kept three whole days without 
provisions Kirke, in the mean time, who had been 
sent to their relief, continued macii\ debating vTith 
himself between the prudence and necessity of his as- 
sistance At last, receiving intelligence that the garri- 
son, sunk with fatigue and famine, had sent proposals 
of capitulation, he resolved upon an attempt to thiow 
provisions into the place, by means of three victuallers, 
and a frigate to co\ er them As soon as these vessels 
sailed up the river, the e^es of all weie hxed upon them, 
the besiegers eager to destroy, and the garrison as reso- 
lute for then dcfoncc The foremost ot the victuallers 
at the first shock bioke the boom, but was stranded by 
the violence of hei own shock Upon this a sliout burst 
from the bcsiegeis, which reached the camp and the 
city They advanced with futy against a prize which 
they considered as inevitable, while the smoke of cannon 
on both sides wiapped the whole scene in darkness 
But, to the astonishment of all, m a little time the vic- 
tualh 1 was seen emerging from imminent danger, having 
gotten off by the rebound of her own guns, while she 
led up het little squadron to the very walls of the town 
The joy of the inhabitants, at this unexpected relief, was 
only ecpialled by the rage and disappointment of the 
besiegers, who were so disp rited by the success of this 
enterprise, that they abandoned the siege in the ni^ht, 
and retired with precipitation, after having lost above 
nme thousand men befoie the place Kirke no soonei 
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look possession of the town, than Walker was prevailed 
on to embark for England, with an address of thanks 
to king William for the seasonable relief they had re- 
ceived • ^ 

The Enniskillenus weie no less remarkable than the 
foimer for the valouv and peiseverancc with which they 
espoused the interests of William And indeed the bi- 
gotry and cruelty of the* Papists upon that occasion were 
sufiicient to i ouse the tamest into opposition The Pro- 
testants, by an act ot the popish pailiament under king 
James, were divested of those lands which they had 
possessed since the lush lebellion Two thousand five 
hundred persons of that peisuasion, who had sought 
safety by flight, were found guilty of treason, and at- 
tainted Soldiers were permitted to live upon free quar- 
ter, the people were plundered, the shops ot tradesmen, 
and the kitchens of the citizens, were pillaged, to supply 
a quantity ot brass, which was converted into com, and 
passed, by royal mandate, for above forty times its real 
value Not content with this, James imposed, by his 
own authoiity, a tax of twenty thousand pounds a month 
on personal propel ty, and levied it by a commission 
under the gieat seal All vacancies in public schools 
were supplied by popish teachers The pension allowed 
from the exehequei to the univeisily of Dublin was cut 
ofiF, and that institution conveited into a popish semi- 
nary Biigadier Sassheld commanded all Piotcstants 
of a certain distiiet to letiie to the distance of ten 
miles fiom their habitations, on pain ot death, many pe- 
rished with hungei, still more by being foiced from their 
homes during the severest inclemencies of tlse season 
But their sufferings weie soon to have an end Wil- 
liam at length perceived that his neglect of Irejand Had 
been an eiToi that required more than usual diligence 
to redress He was afraid to send the late king’s army 
to*fight against him, and therefore ordered twenty-three 
new regiments to be laiscd for that purpose These 
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with two Dutch battalions, and four of French refugees, 
togeilcer witlfthe Enniilkilleners, were appointed fbr the 
reduction of Ireland, and, next to king William himself, 
SchoiUberg was appointed to commaiim ^ 

Schomberg was an officer of German extraction, who 
had long been the faithful servant of William, and had 
now past a life of eighty years almost continually in 
the field The method of carrying on the war m Ire- 
land, however, was a mode of operation with which he 
was entirdy unacquainted The forces he had to com- 
bat were incursive, barbarous, and shy , those he had 
to command were tumultuary, ungovomable, and brttve 
He considered not the dangers which thicatened the 
health of his troops by being confined to one place, and 
he kept them in a low moist camp, near Dundalk, al- 
most without firing of any kind, so that the men fell 
into fevers and fluxes, and died m great abundance 
The enemy was not less afflicted with similar disorders 
Both armies remained for some time in sight of each 
other, and at last, the rainy season approaching, both, 
as if by mutual agreement, quitted their camps at the 
same time, and retired into winter-quarters, without 
attempting to take the advantage of each other’s re- 
treat c- 

The bad success of the campaign, and the 
A D. miserable situation of the Protestants in Ireland, 
1690 at length induced king William to attempt their 
relief m person, at the opening of the ensuing 
spring, and he accordmgly landed at Camckfergus, 
where he found himself at the head of an army of six- 
and-thirty thousand effective men, which was moie than 
a match for the forces of James, although they amounted 
to Ubove^ten thousand more 

WdSHam, having received news that the French fleet 
had fliitled for the coast of England, resolved, by mea- 
sures of speed and vigour, to prevent the impression 
which that circumstance might make upon the minds of 
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his soldiers, and therefore hastened to advance against 
James, who, he heard, had quitted Onmin, and had 
stationed his army at Ardee and Dundalk 

All the measuTfes tak?n by William were dictated by 
prudence and* valour, those pursued by^^his opponents 
seemed dictated by obstinacy and infatuation They 
neglected to harass him jn his difEcult march from the 
north , they neglected to oppose him at tKe strong pass 
at Newry, as he advanced they fell back first from 
Dundalk, and then from Ardee , and at last ^hey fixed 
their camp in a strong station, on the other side of the 
* Bc^e It was upon the opposite banks of this river 
that both armies came in sight of each other, inflamed 
with all the animosities arising from religion, hatted, 
and revenge The river Boyne at this place was not so 
deep but that men might wade over on foot , how^yer, 
the banks were rugged, and rendered dangerous by old 
houses and ditqhcs, which served to defend the latent 
enemy William had no sooner arrived, than he rode 
along the bank of the river, in sight of both armies, to 
make proper observations upon the plan of battle , but 
in the mean time, being peiceived by the cm my, a can- 
non was privately brought out and planted against him, 
where he was sitting TJie shot killed several of his 
followers , and he himself was wounded in the shoulder 
A report of his being slain was instantly propagated 
through the Irish Ciunp, and even reached Pans, but 
William, ns soon as his wound was dicssed, rode thiough 
the camp, and quickly undeceived his army, 

Upon retiring to his tent, alter the danger of the day, 
he continued in meditation till nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, when, for the sake of form, he summoned a council 
of war, in which, without asking advice, he declared his 
resolution to force a passa^ over the river the next morn- 
ing The duke of Schomberg attempted at first to expos- 
tufdte with him upon the danger of the undertaking , 
but, findmg his master inflexible, he retired to his tent 
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With a discontented aspect, as if he had a prescience of 
his own misfortune 

j I j Early in the morning, at six o’clock, king 
1690 ' gave oiders to force.a passage over the 

river This th‘e army undertook in ‘three difierent 
places , and attei a furious cannonading, the battle 
began with unusual vigour The Irish troops, though 
reckoned equal to any in Eurqpc abroad, have always 
fought indiflercnlly at home Alter an obstinate resist- 
ance, they fled with precipitation, leaving the French 
and Swiss regiments who came to their assistance, to 
make the best letriat they could William led on his 
horse in poison, and contributed, by his activity and 
vigilance, to secure the victory James was not in the 
battle, but stood aloof, during the action, on the hill of 
Donore, sui rounded with some squadrons of horse, and, 
at inteivals, was heard to exclaim, when he saw his own 
troops repulsing those of the enemy “ O spare my 
English subjet ts ' ’ 

The Irish lost about fifteen bundled men, and the 
Protestants about one third of that number The vic- 
tory was splendid and almost decisive , but the death of 
the duke of Schomberg, who was shot as he was cross- 
ing the water, seemed to outwcign the whole loss sus- 
tained by the enemy This old soldici of fortune had 
fought under almost every powei in Europe His skill 
m war was unparalleled, and Iqs fidelity equal to his 
courage The number of battles in which he had been 
personally engaged, was said to equal the number of his 
years, and he died at the age of "ighty-two He was 
killed by p. dischaige from his own troops, who, not 
knowing that he had been accidentally hurried into 
the midst of the enemy, filed upon the body of men 
by whom he was surrounded, and mortally wounded 
him 

James, while his troops were yet fighting, quitted his 
station , and leaving orders to defend the pass at Duleek, 
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he made the best of his way to Dublin, despainng of 
future success O’Regan, an old Irish captain, was 
heaid to say upon this occasion, that, if the English 
would exchange geneials, the con^ueied army would 
fight the battle with them over again 

This blow totally depressed the hopes of James He 
fled to Dublin, advised the magistrates to obtain the 
best terms they could fr«m the victor, and then set out 
for Waterford, where he embarked for France, in a vessel 
fitted foi his reception Had he possessed either con- 
duct or courage, he might still have headed his troops, 
and fought with advantage , but prudence forsook him 
with good fortune, and he returned to retiievc his af- 
fairs abroad, while he deserted them in the only place 
wdiere they were defensible 

His fi lends, howevei, were determined to second those 
mteiests which he himself had abandoned Li- 
A n meiick, a strong city in the province of Munster, 
1691 still hold out for the late king, and braved all 
the attempts of William’s army to reduce it 
Saisficld, a popul.ir and experienced general, put him- 
self at the head ol the army that had been roiittd at the 
Boyne, and went farther into the country to defend the 
banks of the rivir Shannoij^ wlieie he resolved to await 
the enemy lames, who would not defend the country 
himself, detei mined that none but such as were agree- 
able to him should defend it He therefore appointed 
St Ruth, a Flench general, who had signalized himself 
against the Protestants in France, to command over Sars- 
ficld, which gave the lush universal discontent, as it 
shewed that the king could neither rely on 'their skill 
nor their fidelity On the other hand, general Ginckel, 
who had been appointed to command the English army 
in the absence of William, who was gone over to Eng- 
land, advanced with his forces towards the Shannon, in 
orSei to pass that broad and dangerous river The 
only place where it was fordable, was at Athlone, a 
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strong walled town, built on both sides of the river, and 
defending that important pass The part Qf the town 
on the hither side of the river was taken sword in hand 
by the English , but the part on the dpposite bank, be- 
ing defended with great vigour, for awhile was thought 
impregnable At length it was resolved, in a council 
of war, that a body of forlorn hope should ford the 
stream in the face of the enemy, which desperate at- 
tempt was performed with great lesolution , the enemy 
were driven fiom their works, and the town surrendered 
at discretion St Ruth marched his army to give relief, 
but too late , for, when he approached the walls, his 
own guns were turned against him He no sooner saw 
this than his fcais increased in proportion to his former 
confidence , and, dreading the impetuosity of a victori- 
ous enemy in his very camp, he maichcd off instantly, 
and took post at Aghrim, ten miles off There he de- 
termined to await the English army, and decide the fate 
of Ireland at one blow 

Gmckel, having put Athlone in a posture of defence, 
passed the Shannon, and marched up to the enemy, de- 
termined to give them battle, though his force did not 
exceed eighteen thousand men, while that of the enemy 
was above twenty-five thousand The lush were posted 
in a very advantageous situation, being drawn out upon 
a rising ground, beloie which lay a bog that, to appear- 
ance, was passable only in two places Their tight was 
fortified by inticnchments, and their left secured by the 
castle of Aghrim Gmckel, ha\ ing observed their situa- 
tion, ga»re the necessary orders for the attack, and, 
after a furious cannonading, the English army at twelve 
o’clock began to force the two passages of the bog, in 
ortlei to possess the ground on the other side The 
enemy bought with surprising faiy, and the horse were 
several times repulsed , but at length the tioops on the 
right, by the help of some field-pieces, earned tlteir 
point At SIX o’clock in the evening the left wing of 
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the English army was advanced to the right of the Irish, 
and at length 'bbhged it to give ground In the mean 
time, a more genoi al attark was made upon the centre , 
the English waging •thiough the in/ddle of the bog up 
to the waist m mud, and rallying with some difficulty 
upon the firm ground on the other side, lencwed the 
combat with great fury At length St Ruth being 
killed by a cannon-ball, his fate so dispirited liis troops, 
that they gave way on all sides, and retreated to Lime- 
rick, where they resolved to make a final stand, aftei 
having lost above five thousand of the flowei of their 
army Limerick, the last nticat of the lush forces, 
made a brave defence , but soon seeing the enemy ad- 
vanced within ten paces of the bi idge-foot, and per- 
ceiving themselves sunounded, they determined to ca- 
pitulate, a negotiation was immediately begun, and 
hostilities ceased on both sides The Catholics, by tins 
capitulation, were restored to the enjoyment of those li- 
berties, in the exercise of then leligion, which they had 
possessed m the reign of king Charles the Second All 
persons were indulged with fiee Icaie to remove with 
then families and effects to any other country, except 
England and Scotland In consequence of this, about 
fourteen thousand of those who had fought for king 
James went o\er into France, having tianspoits provided 
by government for conveying them thither When they 
arrived in France, theyVere thanked for their loyalty by 
James, who told them that they should still fight foi 
their old master, and that he had obtained an order from 
the king of France for their being new-clothed, and put 
into quarters of refreshment * 

In this manner all the expectations which might 
arise from the attachment of the Irish were entirely pt an 
end that kingdom submitted peaceably to the English 
government, and James was to look for other assistance 
to prop his declining pretensions His chief hopes lay 
111 d conspiracy among his English adherents, and in the 
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succours which were promised to him by the French 
king The success of tlie conspiracy was the first to 
disappoint his expectations This was originally hatched 
in Scotland by Sir^Jamcs Montgomery a person, who, 
fiom being an adherent to William, now turned against 
him , but, as the project was ill conceived, so it was 
lightly discovcied by the instigator To this anothei 
succeeded, which seemed to threaten more serious con- 
sequences, as it was chiefly managed by the Whig party, 
who weie the most loimidable in the state A numbei 
of these joined themselves to the Tory- party, and both 
made advances to tlie adheients of the i king Thej 
assembled together , and the result ot their dclih< lations 
was, that the restoration of James was to be entirclj 
efleoted by foreign forces , that he should sad for Scot- 
land, and be theie joined by five thousand Swedes, who, 
because they were of the piotc&taut religion, it was 
thought would move a part of the odium which attended 
an invasion by fouigiu is , that as'^istancc should at tlu 
same time be sent fiom Tianrc, and that hill liberty ol 
conscience should be pioclaimcd throng out the king- 
dom In Older to lost no tnin, it was nsoi\ed to send 
over two tiusty persons to Fiance to consult with tin. 
banished monarch , and lord Pieston and Mr Ashton 
were the pci sons appointed for this dangeious embassy 
Accordingly, Ashton lined a small vessel for this pur- 
pose , and the two conspiratois went secretly on boaid, 
happy in the supposed secrecy of their schemes , but 
there had been pievious infoimation given of then in- 
tentions , and lord Carmaithen had them both seized, 
just at the time they thought themselves out of all dan- 
gei The conspiiatois u fused to infoim, then trials 
were there foie hunied on about a fortnight after they 
were taken, in ordci, by the tcrrois of death, to foice a 
discovery They were both condemned , Ashton was 
executed, without making any confession , lord Preston 
had not the sam«^ resolution Upon an offer of pardon, 
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he discoveied a great number of associates, among 
whom the duke of Ormond, lord Dartmouth, and lord 
Clarendon, weie foremost 

The reduction of Ireland, and the wretched success 
of the late conspiiacy, made the f'rcncli at last sensible 
ot their impolitic parsimony in losing a kingdom, whose 
divisions would no longer be of u^sc to them They were 
willing, tlierclore, to concui with the fugitive king, and 
resolved to make a descent upon England lU his favour 
In pursuance of this scheme, the Fiench king supplied 
James ^vith an aimy consisting of a body of Fiench 
tioops, some English and Scotch iclugees, and the lush 
itgiments which had been tianspoiled fioin Li- 
A D m ick into Fiance, now become e'^v^llent sol- 
1692 diers by long discipliiu and sevcie duty This 
arm) ^^'^s assembled between Cheibouig and La 
II \u , and w commanded by king James in pcison 
More than tliiee hnndicd ti am polls weie piovided for 
landing it on the opposiU cc'asl , and Touiville, the 
Fiench admiral, at the heed of sixty-tnicc ships of the 
line, w^is appointed to ^a\om the cksccni His orders 
were, at all events, to ittack the enemy, in case tiie/ 
should oppose him, so tliat eveiy thing promised the 
banished king a change oj fortune 

These prepaiations on the side of Fiance were soon 
known at the English couit, and eveiy piei aution taken 
foi a vigorous opposition All the scciet machinations 
of the banished king s adhcicnts wcie discoveied to the 
English ministiy by spies , and by these they found, 
with some mortihcation, that the Tones were more faith- 
ful than even the Whigs, who had placed kiwg William 
on thethione The duke of Marlboiough, lord Godol- 
phin, and even the piincess Anne herself, were violently 
suspected of disaffection , the fleet, the aimy, and the 
church, were seen mistaking their desire of novelty foi a 
return of duty to their banished sovereign However, 
prepaiations weie made to resist the growing storm with 
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g^at tranquillity and resolution Admiral Russel was 
ordered to put to sea with all possible expedition , and 
he soon appeared with ninety wime ships of the line, be- 
sides frigates and hre-ships, an iininense force, and 
what Europe had seldom seen before that time At the 
head of this formidable squadron ho jget sail for the 
coast of France, and at last, near La Hogue, discovered 
the enemy undei admiral Toujville, who prepared to 
give him battle Accoidmgly the engagement began 
bet^i^een the two admirals with great luiy , the rest of 
the fleet on each side followed the example This me- 
morable engagement lasted for ten hours, and all James’s 
hopes depended on the event Victory at last declaring 
on the side of numbeis, the French flul foi Conquel 
Road The pursuit continued for two days following , 
thiee Flench ships of the line were destroyed, and eigh- 
teen more burned by Sn George Rooke, which had 
taken refuge m the bay of La Hogue In this manner 
all the preparations on the side of France were frustrated , 
and so decisive was the blow, that from that time France 
seemed to rebaquish all claims to the ocean 

James was now reducud to the lowest ebb of de- 
spondence, his designs upon England were quite frus- 
trated, so that nothing was left to his friends, but the 
hope of assassinating the monarch on the throne These 
base attempts, as barbarous as they were useless, were 
not entirely disagreeable to the teipper of James It is 
said, he encouraged and proposed them, but they all 
proved unserviceable to his cause, and only ended m the 
destruction of the undertakeis Fiom that time till he 
died, whiqji was above nine years, he continued to re- 
side at St Germains, a pensioner on the bounties of 
Louis, and assisted by occasional liberalities from his 
daugh^ and friends in England He died on the flth 
day oC 'September, in the year 1701, after having la- 
bqpjlid under a tedious sickness, and many miracles, 'as 
tliie people thougl)|^ were wrought at his tomb Indeed 
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the latter part of his life was calculated to inspire the 
superstitious with revcicnce for his piety He subjected 
himself to acts of pncommon penance and mortification 
He frequently visited the poor monks of La Trappe, 
who were edifii^ by his humble and pious deportment 
His pnde and arbitrary temper seemed to have vanished 
with*his greatness, he, became aftablc, kind, and easy 
to all his dependents, and, m his last illness, conjured 
his son to prefer religion to every worldly advantage — 
a counsel which that prince strictly obeyed He died 
with great marks of devotion, and was interred, at his 
ovm request, in the church of the English Benedictines, 
at Pans, without any funeral solemmty 

The defeat at La Hogue confirmed king Williams 
safety, and secured his title to the crown The Jaco- 
bites were ever feeble, but they weie now a disunited 
taction, new parties arose among those who had been 
friends to the i evolution, and the want of a common 
enemy produced dissensions among themseSves Wil- 
liam now began to find as much opposition and uneasi- 
ness fiom his parliament at home as fiom the enemy in 
the field His chief motive for accepting the ciowii was, 
to engage England more ^deeply in the concerns of 
Europe It had ever been the object of his wish, and 
the scope of his ambition, to humble the Fiench, whom 
he considered as the ^nost formidable enemies of that> 
liberty which he idolized, and all his politics consisted 
in formmg alliances against them Many of the Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, had neither the same animosity 
against the French, nor the same terrors of* their in- 
creasing power These, therefore, considered the inte- 
rest of the nation as sacnficed to foreign connexions, 
and complained that the war on the continent fell most 
heavily on them, though they had the least interest in 
Its success To these motives of discontent were added 
the king’s partiality to liis own countiymen, his proud 
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reserve, and his sullen silence, so unlike the behaviour of 
former kinf»« William little rejpuded those discontents 
which he knew must be consequent on all government 
accustomed to opposition, he heard their complaints with 
the most phlegmatic indifference, and employed all his 
attention only on the balance of powei, and the interest 
of Europe Thus, while he inpessantly watched over 
the schemes of contending kings and nations, he was 
unmindful of the cultivation of internal polity, and, as 
he formed alliances abroad, increased the influence of 
party at home Patriotism began to be ridiculed as an 
ideal virtue , the practice of bribing a m ijority in par- 
liament became universal, the example of the gieat was 
caught up by the vulgar , principle, and even decency, 
were giadually banished, talents lay uncultivated, and 
the Ignorant and profligate were received into favoui 
When he accepted the crown, the king was resolved 
to preserve, as much as he was able, that share of pre- 
rogative which still was left him He was as yet entirely 
unacquainted with the nature of a limited monarchy, 
which was not at that time thoroughly understood in 
any part of Europe, except England alone He, there- 
fore, often contioveited the \ jews of his parliament, and 
suffered himself to be dm cted by weak and aibitrary 
counsels One of the first instances of this was in the 
opposition he gave to a bill for limiting the duration of 
parliaments to the space of three years This bill had 
passed the two houses, and was sent up to receive the 
royal assent, as usual but the nation was surprised to 
find that the king was resolved to exert his prerogative 
on this occasion, and to refuse lus assent to an act which 
was thqn considered as beneficial to the nation Both 
houses took the alarm, the commons came to a resolu- 
tion, that whoever advised the king to this measure was 
an enemy to his country, and the people weie taught 
to echo their resentment The bill thus rejected, lay 
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dormant foi another season, but being again brought 
in, the king found himself obliged, though leluctantly, 
to comply , 

The same*oppoMtioii, and the same event, attended a 
bill for regulating tiials in cases of high treason, by 
which the accused was allowed a copy of his indictment, 
and a list of the name^ of his jury, two days betorc his 
trial, together with counsel to plead in his defence It 
was farther enacted, that no person should be indicted 
but upon the oaths of two faithful witnesses, a law tliat 
gave the subject a peilect security fiom the terrors ol 
the throne 

It was in the midst of these laws, beneficial to the 
subject, that the Jacobites still coneeived hopes ot le- 
storing then fallen monarch, and, bi ing um asy them- 
selves, supposed the whole kingdom shaied then dis- 
quietudes While one part proceeded against William 
in the bolder manner, by attempting to excite an insui - 
rection, another, consisting of the most desperate 
A n conspiratoi s, foimcd a scheme of assassination 
1696 Sir Geoige Baiclay, a native of Scotland, who 
had served as an ofhcei m James s aimy, a man 
of undaunted courage, which was still moie iiiHained by 
his bigotry to the religion of the church of Rome, 
undertook the bold task of seizing oi assassinating the 
king This design h^ imputed to Hariison, Charnock, 
Porter, and sii William Pci kins, by whom it was ap- 
proved, and, aftei various consultations, it was resolved 
to attack the king on his return from Richmond, where 
he commonly hunted on Saturdays, and the scene of 
their ambuscade was a lane between Buntford and 
Turnham-Green To secure success, it was agreed that 
their number should be increased to forty horsemen , and 
each conspiratoi began to engage propei peisons to 
asMst m this dangcious enterprise When then numbci 
was complete, they waited with impatience for the hour 
of action, but some of the undei actois, seized with feai 
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or remorse, resolved to prevent the execution by a timely 
discovery One Prendergast, an Irish officer, gave in- 
fonnation of the plot, but refused to mention the persons 
who were concerned as associates in the undertaking 
His mformation was at first disregarded, but it was soon 
confirmed by La Rue, a Frenchman, and still more by 
the flight of sir George Barclay, who began to perceive 
that the whole was discovered The night subsequent 
to thp mtended day of assassination, a considerable num- 
ber of the conspirators were apprehended, and the whole 
discovery was communicated to the privy council Pren- 
dergast became an evidence for the crown, and the con- 
spirators were brought to their trial The fust who 
suffered weie Robert Charnock (one of the two fellows 
of Magdalen college, who, in the reign of James, had 
renounced the protestant lehgion), lieutenant King, and 
Thomas Keys They were found guilty of high treason, 
and suffered at Tyburn Sir John Friend, and sir Wil- 
liam Perkins, weie next arraigned, and although they 
made a veiy good, and, as it should seem, a veiy suffi- 
cient defence, yet lord chief-justice Holt, who was too 
well known to act rather as counsel against the prisoners 
than as a solicitor in their favour, mflueiiced the jury to 
find them guilty They both suffered at Tyburn with 
great constancy, denying the charge, and testifying their 
abhorrence of the assassination Jn the course of the 
month, Rookwood, Cranboume, and Lowic, were tried 
by a special commission as conspirators, and, being 
found guilty, shared the fate of the former But the 
case of sir .John Fenwick was considered as one of the 
greatest stretches of power exhibited during this reign 
This gentleman, whose name had been mentioned among 
the rest of the conspirators, V'as apprehended in his way 
to France There was little evidence against him, ex- 
cept an mtercepted letter which h« wrote to his wife ‘It 
IS true he offered to discover all he knew of a conspiracy 
against the king, but, when he came to enter into the 
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detail, he so managed his information, that it could 
affect no individual concerned King William, there- 
fore, sent over word from Holland, where he then 
A D was,, that* unless the prisoner could make more 
1697 important discoveiies, he should be brought to 
his trial The only material evidences against 
him, were one Porter, and Goodman but of these lady 
Fenwick had the good fortune to secrete one, so that 
only Porter, a single witness remained, and his unsup- 
ported evidence, by the late law, was insufHcient to 
affect the life of the prisoner However, the house of 
commons were lesolved to inflict that punishment upon 
him which the laws were unable to execute As he had, 
in his discoveiics, made very free with the names of 
many persons m that house, admiral Russel insisted 
that he might have an opportunity of vindicating his own 
character m particular Sir John Fenwick was ordered 
to the bar of the house, and there exhorted by the speaker 
to make an ample discovery He refused, and a bill 
of attamdei was preferred against him, which was 
passed by a large majoiity He was furnished with 
a copy of the indictment, and allowed counsel at the bar 
of the house , and the law -officers of the crown w^e 
called upon to open the evidence Aftet much disputa- 
tion, m which passion and revenge were rather attended 
to than reason, the bill was committed, and sent up to 
the house of lords, where sii John Fenwick was found 
guilty, by a majority only of seven voices The prisoner 
solicited the mediation of the lords m his behalf, while 
his friends implored the royal mercy The lords gave 
him to understand, that the success of his Isuit would 
depend on the fulness of his discoveries He would 
have previously stipulated for pardon, and they insisted 
on his trusting to their favour He hesitated some, time 
between the fears of infamy and terrors of death At * 
last he chose death aif the least terrible, and he suffered 
beheading on Towcr-hill with great composure His 
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death proved tne insufficiency of any lawti* to protect the 
subject, when a majority of the powerful shall think 
proper to dispense with them^ 

stretch of power in the parliament was in some 
measure compensated by their diligence iii restraining 
the uiiivcisdl corruption that seemed at that time to pre- 
vail over the kingdom They were assiduously employed 
in bunging those to justice who had grown wealthy by 
public plundei , and increasing the iiumbei of those laws 
whioh rcstiamcd the aits of peculation The number 
of these, wlnle they seemed calculated for the benefit of 
tlie nation, were in reality symptoms of the general de- 
pravity for the moie numeions the laws, the more cor- 
rupt the state 

The king, howevei, on his part, became at length fa- 
tigued with opposing the laws which parliament every 
day weie laj^mg round his authority, and gave up the 
contest He admitted every lestramt upon the prero- 
gative in England, on condition of being properly sup- 
plied with the means of humbling the power of France 
War and the balance of power in Europe, were all he 
knew, or indeed desired to understand Provided the 
parliament furnished him with supplies for these pur- 
poses, he pennUted them to irilc the internal policy at 
their pleasuie For the piosecution of the war with 
France, the sums of money granted him were incre- 
dible The nation, not contented' with furnishing him 
sucli sums of money as they were capable of raising by 
the t*'\es of the year, mortgaged those taxes, and involved 
themselves in debts which th y have never since been 
able to drtchaige For all that profusion of wealth 
granted to maintain tin imaginary balance of Europe, 
England received in return the empty reward of military 
glory m Flandeis, and the consciousness of having given 
their allies, particularly the Dutch, frequent opportuni- 
ties of being ungrateful ^ 

The wai with France continue d during the greatest 
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part of this kings reign, but at length the 
Sept 1 5, tieaty of Ryswick put an end to those conten- 
1697 tions 111 which England had engaged without po- 
licy,, and«came otf without advantage In the 
general pacihcation, hei interests seemed entirely desert- 
ed , and for all the treasures she had sent to the con- 
tinent, and all the blood which she had shed there, the 
only equivalent she received was an acknowledgment 
of king William’s title horn the king of France 

The king, now freed from a foreign war, laid himself 
out to strengthen Ins authoiity at home, but he shewed 
that he was ill acquainted with the disposition of the 
people he was to govt rn As lu could not bear the 
thoughts of being a king without nii itary command, he 
conceived hopes of keeping up, during peace, the forces 
that were granted him in time of dangei , but what was 
his moi tification to hnd the commons pass a vote, that 
all the forces in English pay, exceeding seven thousand 
men, should be forthwith disbanded, and that those re- 
tained should be natural-born subjects of England ' A 
monarch bicd up m camps as he vias, and who knew 
scarcely any other pleasure than that of icviewmg troops 
and dictating to gem lals, could not think of laying 
down at once all his pow^r and all his amusements He 
professed himself, therefore, highly displeased with the 
vote of the commons and his indignation was kindled 
to such a pitch, that he actually conceii ed a de- 
A D sign of abandoning the government Ills mini- 
1699 sters however, diverted him from this resolution, 
and persuaded him to consent to the enactment 
of the bill • 

These altercations between the king and parliament 
continued during the remainder of this leign ^ William 
considered the commons as a body of men desirous of 
power for themselves, and consequently bent upon ob- 
structing all his projects to secure the liberties of Europe 
He seemed but little attached to any particular party in 
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tlie house, all of whom, he found, at times deserted or 
opposed him He therefore veered to Whigs and Tories 
mdiscrimmately as interest or immediate exigence de- 
manded He was taught to considerJEngiand as a place 
of labour, anxiety, anil altercation If he had any time 
for amusement oi relaxation, he retired to Loo in Holland, 
where, among a few friends, he gave a loose to those 
coarse festivities, which alone h^ was capable of relish- 
ing It was there he planned the different successions 
of the princes of Europe, and laboured to undermine the 
schemes and the power of Louis, his rival in politics and 
in fame 

Howevei feeble his desire of other amusements might 
have been, he could scarcely live without being at vari- 
ance with France Peace had not long subsisted with 
that nation, when he began to think of resources for car- 
rying on a new war, and for enlisting his English sub- 
jects in the confederacy Several aits were used for in- 
ducing the people to second his aims, and the whole 
uation at last seemed to join in desiring a war with that 
kingdom He had been in Holland concerting with his 
allies operations for a new campaign He had engaged 
111 a negotiation with the prince of Hesse, who assured 
him, that, if he would besiege and take Cadiz, the admi- 
ral of Castile", and diveis other grandees of Spain, would 
declare for the house of Austria The elector of Ha- 
nover had resolved to concur in the, same measures the 
king of the Romans, and prmce Louis of Baden, under- 
took to invest Landau, while the emperor promised to 
send «i powerful reinforcement mtO Italy, but death put 
a period to«his pi ejects and his ambition 

William was naturally of a very feeble constitution , 
and it was by this time almost exhausted, by a series of 
continual disquietude and act on He had endeavoured 
to lepaii his constitution, or at least conceal its decays, 
by exercisfi and riding On the twenty-first day of Fe- 
bruary m riding to Hampton-court from Kensington, 
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his horse fell under him, and he was thrown with such 
violence, that his collar-bone was fractured His at- 
tendants conveyed him to the palace of Hampton-court, 
where the fracture was reduced, apd m the evenmg he 
returned to Kensington in his coach The jolting of the 

carnage disunited the fracture, but the bones were re- 
placed under Bidloo his physician This accident in a 
robust constitution would have been a trifling misfor- 
tune, but m him it was fatal For some time he ap- 
peared in d fair way of recovery, but, falling asleep *on 
his couch, he was seized with a shivering, which termi- 
nated in a fever and diarrhoea, which soon became dan- 
gerous and desperate Perceiving his end approachm^ 
the objects of his former care lay still next his heart^ 
and the fate of Europe seemed to remove the sensations 
he might be supposed to feel foi his own The earl of 
Albemarle arriving from Holland, he conferred with him 
in private on the posture of afiairs abroad Two days 
after, having received the sacrament from archbishop 
Tenison, he expired in the fifty-second year of 
Mar 8 his age, after having reigned thirteen years He 
1702 was mills person of a middle stature, a thm body, 
and a delicate constitution He had an aquiline 
nose, sparkling eyes, a largeJbrehead, and d'g^ve solemn 
aspect He left behind him the character of a great poli- 
tician, tliough he had never been popular , and that of 
a formidable general, though he was seldom victorious 
His deportment was grave, phlegmatic, and sullen, nor 
did he eler shew any fire but in the day of battle He 
despised flattery, yet loved dominion Greater as the 
stadtholder of Holland than as king of Englanfl, to the 
one he was a father, to the other a suspicious friend 
His character and success served to shew that moderate 
abilities will achieve the greatest purposes, if the objects 
aimed at be pursued with perseverance, and planned 
without unnecessary or ostentatious refinement 
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CHAP X\H 

ANNE 

A D 1702—1706 

The neaici we tipproach to our own times, the more im- 
portant every occ urruicc becomes , and those battles oi 
treaties wliidi in remotei times are desci vcdly forgotten, 
as we come down arc necessary to be known, our own 
private interests being generally blended with every 
^vent, and the accounts of public welfare make often a 
tiansciipt of piivate happiness The loss of king Wil- 
liam was thought at fust irreparable, but the kingdom 
soon found that the happiness of any reign is to be esti- 
mated as much fiom the geneial manners of the times 
as the private values of tlie monarch Queen Anne, his 
successor, with no veiy sinning talents, and few exalted 
virtues, yet go veined with glory, and left her people 
happy 

Anne, manicd to pi nice George of Denmark ascended 
the throne in the thirty-eighth year of her age, to the 
general satisfaction of all paities She was the second 
daughter of king James by his first wile, the daughter of 
chancellor Hyde, afterwards eail of Clarendon As she 
had been taught m the pieceding pait of her life to suffer 
m^iiy mortifications fiom the reigning king, shAad thus 
learned to conceal her rei mtments , and the natural 
tranquilhty of her U mper still more contributed to make 
her overlook and pardon every opposition She either 
was itisensible of any disrespect shewn to her, or had 
wisdom to assume the appearance of insensibility 

The late king, whose whole life had been spent m one 
continued opposition to the king of France, and all whose 
politics consisted in forming alliances against him, had 
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left England at the eve of a war with that monarch 
The present queen, who generally took the advice of her 
ministry in every important transaction, was upon this 
occasion urged hy opposing counsels, a part of her mi- 
nistry were for war, while another part as sincerely de- 
claied foi peace 

At the head of those who opposed awn with France 
was the cail of Rochester, lord -lieutenant of Ireland, 
hrst cousin to the queen, and the chief of the Tory fac- 
tion This mimstci proposed in council that the Eng- 
lish should avoid a declaration of w^ar with France, and 
at most act as auxiliai les only He urged the impossi- 
bility of England’s leaping any advantage from tlie most 
distinguished success upon the continent, and exposedf 
the folly of loading the nation with debts to increase the 
riches of its commercial rivals 

In the van ot those who declaied loi prosecuting the 
late king’s intentions of going to war with Fiance, was 
the earl, since better known by the title of the duke, of 
Marlborough This nobleman had begun life as a court- 
page, and was laised by king lames to a peeiage Hav- 
ing deserted his old master, he attached himself in ap- 
pearance to king William, but had still a secret partia- 
lity 111 favoui of the Tories, tfrom whom hrhad leceived 
his first employments Ever willing to thwart and un- 
dermine the measures of William, he became a favourite 
of Anne for that very reason , she loved a man who still 
piotessed reverence and veneration for her father, and 
paid thfi utmost attention to he rself But Marlborough 
had still anothci hold upon the queen’s affections and 
esteem He was married to a lady who was tlfe queen s 
peculiar confidante, and who governed her, in eveiy 
action of life, with unbounded authority By tlijs canal 
Marlborough actually directed the queen in all her re- 
solutions, and, while his iivals strove to advance their 
reputation in the council, he was more effectually secur- 
ing it in the closet 
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It was not, therefore, without private reasons, that 
Marlborough supported the arguments for a vigorous 
war It first gave him an opportunity of taking a dif- 
ferent side of the question from the earl of Rochester, 
whose hifiuence he desired to lessen, but he had, in the 
next place, hopes of bemg appointed general of the forces 
that should be sent over to the contment , a command 
that would gratify his ambition in all its varieties He 
therefore obscived in council, that the honour of the na- 
tion was concerned to fulfil the late king’s engagements 
He affirmed that France could never be reduced withm 
due bounds, unless England would enter as a principal 
in the quarrel His opinion preponderated the queen 
resolved to declare war, and communicated her mtention 
to the house of commons, by whom it was approved, and 
war was proclaimed accordingly 

Louis XIV , once arrived at the summit of glory, but 
long since grown familiar with disappointment and dis- 
giace, still kept spurung on an exhausted kingdom to 
second the views of his ambition He now, upon the 
death of William, expected to enter upon a field open 
for conquest and fame The vigilance of his late nval 
had blasted all his laurels and circumscribed his power, 
foi even though defeated, William still was formidable 
At the news of his death, the French monarch could not 
suppress his rapture, and his court at Versailles seemed 
to have forgotten their usual decency in the effusions of 
their satisfaction The people at Pans openly rejoiced 
at the event , and the whole kingdom testified their rap- 
ture by every public demonstration of joy But their 
pleasure was soon to have an end A much more ftw- 
imdable enemy was now nsmg up to oppose them , a 
more refined politician, a more skilful general, backed by 
the confidence of an mduigent mistress, and the efforts 
of a willing nation 

O I 

The king of France was, m the queen’s declaration of 
wai, taxed with having taken possession of a great part 
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of the Spanish dominions , with designing to invade the 
liberties of Europe , to obstruct the freedom of naviga- 
tion and commm’ce , and with havmg offered an unpar- 
donable insult tt) the* queen and her»throne, by |^know- 
ledging the title of the Pretender He was accused of 
attempting to unite the crown of Spain to his own do- 
minions, by placing his grandson upon the throne of that 
kingdom, and thus endeavouring to destroy the equality 
of power that subsisted among the states of Europe 
This declaration of war, on the part of the English, 
was seconded by similar declarations from the Dutch and 
Germans, all on the same day The French monarch 
could not suppress his anger at such a combination , but 
his chief resentment fell upon the Dutch He declared, 
with great emotion, that as for those gentlemen pedlars, 
the Dutch, they should one day lepent their insolence 
and presumption in declaiing war against one whose 
power they had formerly felt and dreaded However, 
the affairs of the allies were no way influenced by his 
threats Marlborough had his views gratihed, m being 
appointed general of the English forces , and he was 
equally flattered by the Dutch, who, though their coun- 
tryman, the earl of Athlone, had a right to share the 
command, gave the English* peer the chief direction of 
their army, and it must be confessed, that few men shone 
more, either in debate or action, than he , serene in the * 
midst of danger, and indefatigable m the cabinet so that 
he became the most foimidable enemy to France that 
England had produced since the conquer mg times of 
Cressy and Agincouit ^ 

A great part of the history of this reign consists of 
battles fought upon the contment, which though of very 
little advantage to the interests of the nation, wete very 
great additions to its honour These triumphs, it is true, 
are passed away, and nothing remains of them, but they 
are too recent to be omitted in silence, and the fame of 
them, though it be empty, still continues to be loud 
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The eail ot Marlborough had learned the first rudi- 
ments of the art of wai under the famous marshal Tu- 
renne, having been a volunteer in his army He was, at 
first, rather more remarkable tor the beaiity of his person 
than the greatness ot his talents, and he went in the 
French camp by the name of the Handsome Englishman , 
but Turenne, who saw deeper into mankind, perceived 
the superiority of his talents', and prognosticated his 
future greatness The first attempt that Marlboiough 
made to deviate from the general piactices of the army, 
which were founded in erioi, was to advance the subal- 
tern officers, whose merit had hitherto been neglected 
Regardless of seniority, wheievcr he found abilities, he 
was suie to promote them, and thus he had all the upper 
ranks of comma ideis rather remaikable tor their skill and 
talents, than foi their age and experience 

In his first campaign, the beginning of July, he le- 
paired to the camp at Nimeguen, where he found him- 
self at the head ot an army ot sixty thousand men, well 
provided with all riecessaiies, and long disciplined by 
the best oftceis of the age He was opposed, on the 
side of France, by the duke of liurgundy, giandson to 
the king, a ^outh moic qualified to grace a court than 
to conduet an aimy, but ihi real acting gcneial was the 
marshal Boufflers, who commanded under him, an officer 
of courage and activity But wherever Mailboiough 
advanced, the Fiench were obliged to retne before him, 
leaving all Spanish Gueldeiland at his discretion The 
duke of Burgundy, finding himself obliged to retieat 
before the allied army, rather than expose himself longer 
to such^a mortifjiiig indignity, returned to Versailles, 
leaving Boufflers to command alone Boufflers, con- 
founded at the lapidity ol tin eiiemy^ s progress, retired 
towards Biabant, where Mailboiough had no design to 
pursue , contented with ending the campaign by taking 
the city of Liege, in which he found an immense sum of 
money and a gieat numbei of piisoners By the success 
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of this campaign, Marlborough raised his military charac- 
ter, and confirmed himself m the confidence of the allies, 
naturally inclined to distrust a foreign commander 
Marlborough, upon his return to tondon, was Received 
with the most flattering testimonies of public approbation 
He was thanked for his services by the house of com- 
mons, and was created a duke by the queen His good 
fortune seemed to console* the nation lor some unsuccess- 
ful expeditions at sea Sir John Munden had permitted 
a French squadron of fouiteen ships to escape him, by 
taking shelter in the harbour of Corunna , foi winch he 
was dismissed from the service by prince Groii>e An 
attempt was also made upon Cadiz by sea and land, sir 
George Rooke commanding the navy, and the duke ot 
Ormond the land foices, but this also miscarried The 
English arms, however, were crowned with success at 
Vigo The duke of Ormond landed with five and twenty 
hundred men, at the distance of six miles from the town , 
and the fleet forcing its way into the harboui, eight 
Flench ships that liad taken refuge there were burned 
or otherwise destroyed by the ( iieiny, to pie\cnt tlum 
from falling into the liands ol tlie English Ten ships 
of war were taken, togethei with eleven galleons, and 
above a million ol money ifi silver, wliicfT was of more 
benefit to the captois than to the public The advantage 
acquired by this expedition was counterbalanced by the 
base conduct of some officers in the Wot Indus Ad- 
miral Benbow, a bold rough seaman, had been stationed 
in that part of the woild with ten ships, to distress the 
enemy’s trade Being infoimed that Du Casse, the 
French admiral, was m those seas with a force equal to 
his own, he resolved to attack him , and soon after dis- 
coveied the enemy’s squadron near St Martha, #>teermg 
along the shore He quickly gnve orders to his captains, 

formed the line of battle, and the engagement began 
He found, however, that the rest of the fleet had taken 
some disgust at his conduct, and that they permitted 
him, almost alone, to sustain the whole fire of the enemy 
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Nevertheless the engagement continued till night, and 
he determined to renew it the next morning, but had the 
mortification to perceive that all the rest of the ships 
had fallen back, except one, who joined with him in 
ui^mg the pursuit of the enemy For four days did this 
mtrepid seaman, assisted only by one ship, pursue and 
engage the enemy, while his cowardly officers, at a dis- 
tance behmd, remained spectators of his activity His 
last day’s battle was more furious than all the former , 
alone, and unsustained by the rest, he engaged the whole 
French squadron, when his leg was shattered by a can- 
non-ball He then ordered that they should place him m 
a cradle upon the quarter-deck , and there he continued 
to give orders as before, till at last tfie ship became quite 
disabled, and was unfit to continue the chase When 
one of his lieutenants expressed his sorrow for the loss 
of the admiral’s leg, “ I am sorry for it too,” cried Ben- 
bow, “ but I would rather have lost both my legs than 
see the dishonour of this day But do you hear, if an- 
other shot should take me off, behave like brave men, 
and fight it out ” He 3900 after died of his wounds , 
and l|p cowardly associates, Kirby and Wade, weie 
tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to be shot Hud- 
son died before his trial Constable, Vincent, and Fog, 
came ofiT with slighter pumshment Kirby and Wade 
were sent home in the Bristol man of war, and, on their 
arnval at Plymouth, shot on board the ship, by virtue of 
a warrant for their immediate execution, which had lain 
there for some time 

The next parliament, which was convened by the 
queen, was highly pleased with the glare of success 
which attended the English arms on the continent The 
house of commons was mostly composed of the Tory 
party , and, although they were not so friendly to the 
war as the Whigs, they voted forty thousand seamen, 
and the like number of land-forces to act in conjunction 
with those of the allies It was never considered how 
little necessary these great efforts wei e eithei to the hap- 
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piness or piotection of the people, they were exeited 
agaiiibt^the French, and that was an answer to e\ciy 
demand A sh^it time after, the queen gave the liouse 
of commons Jto niKleisfend, that Jhe allies piessed her 
to augment her forces The commons were as ready to 
giant as she to demand, and it was lesolvcd that ten 
thousand men should be added to the aimy on the con- 
tinent, but upon condition that the Dutch should break 
o3 all commerce with France and Spain The Dutch 
complied without hesitation, sensible that while Eng- 
land fought their battles, they might a little lelax their 
industry 

The duke of Marlborough crossed the sea in 
A D the beginning of Apiil, and, assembling the 
1703 allied army, resolved to shew that his formei 
successes only spuired him on to new tiiumphs 
He opened tlic campaign with the siege of Bonne, the 
lesidencc of the elector of Cologne This held out but 
a short time against tlie sueei ssivc ittacks of the prince 
of Hessc-Casscl, the celebrated Coehoin, and geneial 
Fagal He next retook Huy, the g ii rison of wdiich, after 
a vigorous defence, surrendered pi isoiieis of war The 
siege of Limbing being then undei taken, the place sur- 
rendeied in two days , anel, Jjy the conque#^ of this place, 
the allies secuicel the countiy of Liege, and the electo- 
rate of Cologne, from the designs of the enemy Such 
was the campaign m tJie Netherlands, wdiich, mall pio- 
babihty, would have produced c\cnts of greater import- 
ance, had not the Duke of Mailborough been restrained 
by the Dutch, wlio began to be influenced by the Lou- 
vestein faction, ever averse to a war with France 

The duke was resolved in his next campaign to act 
more offensively, and, furnished with proper powers 
from the queen, he informed the Dutch that it 
> D was his intention to march to the relief of the 
1704 empiic, which had been for some time oppressed 
by the French forces The states-general, either 
vox IT y 
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willing to second his efforts, or fining to weaken the 
alliance by distrust, gave him full power to he 

thought pioper, with assurances of their assist ince in all 
his endeavours Th({ French king ho\; appointed mai - 
shal Villeroy to head the army of opposition, for Bout- 
flers was no longer thought an equal to the enterpnsing 
duke 

Villeroy was son of the French king’s governor, and 
had been educated with that monarch He had been 
always the favourite of Louis, and had long been a sharer 
m his amusements, his campaigns, and his glory He 
was brave, geneious, and polite, but unequal to the great 
task of commanding an army, and still mure so, when 
opposed to so great a rival Marlborough, theiefoic, 
who was peculiarly famous for studying the disposition 
and abilities of the general he was t^ oppose, having no 
very great fears from his piescnt antagonist, instead of 
going forward to meet him, flew to the succoui of the 
emperor, as had been alicady agreed at the commence- 
ment of the campaign The English geneial, who was 
resolved to strike a vigorous blow for his relief, traversi d 
extensive countries by hasty maiches, arrived at the 
banks of the Danube, defeated a body of French and 
Bavarians st-'tioned at Dopawert to oppose him, then 
passed the Danube with his triumphant army, and laid 
the dukedom of Bavaiia, that had sided with the enemy, 
under contiibution Villeroy, who at fiist attempted to 
follow his motion, seemed all at once to have lost sight 
of his enemy, nor was he apprized of his route, till in- 
formed of his successes Marshal Tallard piepared by 
another loute to obstiuct the duke of Marlborough’s u- 
treat with an army of thirty thousand men He was 
soon after joined by the Bavarian forces, so that the army 
m that part of the continent amounted to sixty thousand 
yeterans, commanded by the two best reputed geneials 
then m France 

Tallard had established his reputation by many former 
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Victories, he was active and penetrating, and ]ud risen 
by his merits alone to the first station in the army But 
his ardour Cj^en rose to impetuosity, and he was so 
short-sighted* as to be incapable •of seeing objects at a 
very small distance The duke of Bavaria was equally 
experienced m the field, and had still stionger motives 
for Ins activity His country was ravaged and pillaged 
before his eyes, and nofliing lemamed of his possessions 
but the army which he commanded It was in vain that 
he sent entreaties to the enemy to stop the fuiy of ilieii 
incursions, and to spare his people the only answer ho 
received was, that it lay in his own power to make his 
enemies friends, by alliance oi submission To oppose 
these powerful generals, Marlboiough was now joined by 
a body of thirty thousand men, under the conduct of 
piince Eugene, whose troops were well discipline d, but 
still more formidable by the conduct and fame of their 
general Prince Eugene had been bred up from his in- 
fancy m camps, he was almost equal to Mailboroiigh in 
intrigue, and his superior in the art of wai Their talents 
were of a similar kind, and, mste.'d of any mean rival- 
ship or jealousy between such eminent persons, they con- 
curred in the same designs, foi the same good sense 
determined them always io the same object 

This allied army, at the head of which Eugene and 
Marlborough commanded, amounted to about fifty-two 
thousand men, troops that had long been accustomed to 
conquer, and that had seen the French, the Turks, and 
the Russians fly before them The French, as was al- 
ready observed, amounted to sixty thousand, who had 
shared in the conquests of their great monailch, and had 
been familiar with victory Both armies, after many 
marchings and countermarchings, approac^hed each 
other The French were posted on a lull near the town 
of Hochstet, their right covered by the Danube, and the 
village of Blenheim, then left by the village of Lutzen- 
gen , and their front by a rivulet, the banks of wl\}ch were 
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steep, and the bottom marshy It was in this ad\an- 
tageoiis position that the allied aimy resolved to attack 
them As this engagement, which has since been known 
by the name of the battle of Blqnheiirf, both from the ta- 
lents of the generals, the improvements in the art of war, 
and the number and discipline of the troops, is reckoned 
the most remarkable of this century, it demands a moit 
particular detail than I have uSually allotted to such 
narrations 

The right wing of the Fiench, which was covered by 
the Danube and the village of Blenheim, was commanded 
by marechal TalUrd Their left, defended by another 
village, was commanded by the duke of Bavaiia, and 
under him by general Marsin, an experienced French- 
man In the front of their army ran a rivulet, which 
seemed to defend them from an attack, and in this posi- 
tion they were willing to await the enemy, rather than 
offer battle On the other hand, Marlborough and Eu- 
gene were stimulated to engage them at any rate, by an 
intercepted lettei from Villeroy, who was left behind, 
intimating that he was preparing to eut off allcommuni- 
c dtion between the Rhine and the allied army The dis- 
positions being made for the attack, and the orders com- 
municated to tliv- general officers, the allied forces ad- 
vanced into the plain, and were ranged in order of bat- 
tle The cannonading began about nine in the mornmg, 
and continued to about half after twelve Then the 
troops advanced to the attack, the right under the direc- 
tion ofpunce Eugene, the left headed by Marlboiough, 
and opposed to marechal Tallard 

Marlborough, at the head of his English 
Aug 2, troops, having passed the rivulet, attacked the 
1704 cavalry of Tallard with great bravery This ge- 
neral was at the time reviewing the disposition 
of his troops to the left, and his cavalry fought for some 
time without the presence of their commander Prince 
Eugene jon the left had not yet attacked the forces of the 
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electoi and it was near on hour before he could bring 
up hi^troops to the engagement 

TJtllard was no sooner informed that his right was 
attacked by jthe cUike, 4han he flew to its head, where he 
found a furious encoulfter already begun, his cftvalry 
being thrice driven back, and rallying as often He had 
posted a large body of forces in the village of Blenheim, 
and he made an attempt to briqg them to the charge They 
weie attacked by a detachment of Marlborough’s forces 
so vigorously, that, instead of assisting the main body, 
diey could hardly maintain their giound All the French 
cavalry, being attacked in flank, were totally defeated 
The English army, thus half victorious, penctiated be- 
tween the two bodies of the French commanded by the 
marcchal and elector, while at the same time the forces 
in the village of Blenheim were separated by another 
detachment In this distressed situation, Tallard flew 
to lally somesquadions, but, fiom his shoit-sightedness, 
mistaking a detachment of the enemy for his own, he 
was taken prisonei by the Hessian troops, who weic in 
English pay In the mean time, prince Eugene, after 
having been thrice repulsed, threw the enemy into con- 
fusion The lout then became geneial, and the flight 
piecipitate The consternation was sucljjthat the French 
soldiers threw themselves into the Danube, without know- 
ing where they fled The officers lost all their authority, 
and there was no general left to secure a retieat 

Tlie allies now being masters of the field of battle, 
surrounded the village of Blenheim, where a body of 
thiiteen thousand men had been posted in the beginning 
of the action, and still kept their ground These troops, 
seeing themselves cut off from all communication with 
the rest of the army, threw down their avms, and sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war Thfls ended 
the battle of Blenheim, one of the most complete victories 
that was ever gained Twelve thousand French and 
Bavarians were slam in the field, or drowned in the 
Danube, and thirteen thousand were made prisoners of 
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war Of the allies, about five thousand men were killed, 
and eight thousand wounded or taken The loss of the 
battle was imputed to two capital eirors committed by 
maieclial Tallaid, namely, his weakening tae centre by 
placing so large a body of troo|Js in Blenheim, and his 
suffeiingthe English to cross the iivulet, and form on 
the other side 

The next day, when the duke of Mailborough visited 
his prisonei, the marechal, intending a compliment, as- 
sured him that he •had overcome the best troops in the 
world I hope, sir,’ replied the duke, “ you will except 
those tioops by whom they were conquered ” A country 
of a bundled leagues in extent fell by this defeat into 
the hands of the victors Not contented with these con- 
quests, the duke, soon after he had closed the campaign, 
1C paired to Berlin, wheie he proem ed a reinforcement 
of eight thousand Prussians to seiveundci prince Eugene 
in Italy Thence he procec ded to negotiate for succours 
at the court ot Hanover, and soon aftci returned to Eng- 
land, where he found the people in a phrensy of ]oy 
He was received as the deliverei of the state, as one who 
had retrieved the glory of the nation The parliament 
and the people were leady to second him in all his de- 
signs The manor of W oodstock was conferred upon 
him for his services by both houses , an eulogium was 
pionounced upon his important services by the lord- 
keeper as he entered the house of lords The queen was 
not only pleased with these marks of respect shewn him, 
but also ordered the comptroller of her works to build 
in Woodstock-park a magnificent palace for the duke, 
which rempins to this day a monuiiient, as the best judges 
now begin to think, not less of his victories, than of the 
skill of the architect who raised it 

In the mean time, the arms of England ere not less 
fortunate by sea than they had been upon the Danube 
The ministry of England, understanding that the French 
were employed in equipping a strong squadron at Brest, 
sent sir Cloudesly Shovel, and sir George Rooke, to 
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watcli their motions Sir George, howevei, had iar- 
ther oiders to convoy a body of forces in transport-ships 
to Barcelona, upon which a fruitless attack was made 
by the prince Jof Hesse* Fmdinjr no hopes, therefore, 
fiom this expedition, in two days after the tioops were 
re-embarked sir George Rooke, joined by sir Cloudesly, 
called a council of war on board the flet t as they lay ofl 
the coast of 4lfrica In this they lesolved to make an 
ittempt upon Gibraltar, a city then belonging to the 
Spaniards, at that time ill provided with a garrison,, as 
neither expecting nor fearing such an attempt 

The town of Gibraltar stands upon a tongue of land, 
as the marmeis call it, and defended by a rock inacces- 
sible on every side but one The prince of Hesse 
landed his troops, to the number of eighteen hundred, 
on the continent adjoining, and summoned the town to 
surrender, but without cftcct Next day the admiral 
gave orders for cannonading the town , and, perceiving 
that the enemy were diiven from the fortifications at a 
place called the South Mole-head, he ordered captain 
Whitaker to aim all the boats, and assault that quarter 
Those olfacers who happened to be neaicst the mole im- 
mediately manned their boats, without ordeis, and en- 
tered the lortifications svvord m hand B^ut then cxei- 
lions were premature , for Ihe Spaniards sprang a mine, 
by which two lieutenants, and about a hundred men, 
were killed and wounded Nevertheless, the two cap- 
tains, Hicks and Jumper, took posse<^sioii of a platform, 
and kept their giound, until they were sustained by 
captain Wliitaker and the rest of the seamen, who cook 
a redoubt between the mole and the town by storm 
Then the governor capitulated, and the prince of Hesse 
entered the plaee, amazed at the success of the attempt, 
considering the strength of the fortifications Wlien the 
news of this conquest leached England, it was some 
time in debate whethei it was a captme worth thanking 
the admiral foi It was at last considered as unworthy 
of public gratitude , and, wliih the duke of Mailborougli 
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was extolled for useless services, sir George Rooke was 
left to neglect, and soon displaced from his command, for 
having so essentially seived his country a striking in- 
stance that, even in the most enlightcped a|;e, popular ap- 
plause IS most usually misplaced Gibraltar has ever since 
remained in the possession of the English, and continues 
of the utmost use in refatting that part of the navy de- 
stined to annoy an enemy, or project our tmde, m the Me- 
diterranean Here the English have a icpository capa- 
ble of containing all things neeessaiy tor the repairing 
of fleets, 01 the equipment of airnies 

Soon attei the reduelion of this important fortiess, the 
English fleet, now become sovereign of the ..eas, to the 
number of tliree-aiid-hfty ships of the line, came up with 
the Freneli fleet, to the numbei of hfty-two, commanded 
by the count de Thoulouse, off the coast of Malaga 
This was the last great na\al engagement in which the 
Eiencli ventuied to face the English upon equal terms, 
all their efioits since being ealculatcd rathei for escape 
thill opposition A little aftei ten in the moiiung the 
battle liegan with equal fuiy on both sides, and eonti- 
mied to lagc with doubtful success till two m the aftei - 
noon, A\hcn the \<in of the fitnch gave way For two 
suceessive da^^s the English admiral endeavoured to 
lencw the engage inent, which the French fleet as cau- 
tiously declined, and it last disappeared totally Both 
nations attempted to claim the honour of the victory upon 
this occasion , but the consequence decided it in favour 
of the English, as they still kept the element of battle 
Tile taking of Gibraltar was a conquest of which the 
Spaniards’ knew the loss, though we seemed ignorant of 
the value Philip, king of Spain, alarmed at the reduc- 
tion of that fortress, sent the marquis of Villadaiias with 
a large army to letakf' it France also sent a 
A D fleet of thirteen ships of the line , but a part of 
1705 this was dispersed by a timpest, a»d part Was 
taken by the English Nor was the land aimy 
more successful The siege continued for four months, 
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during which time the prince of Hesse, who commanded 
the town for the English, exhibited many proofs of 
valour At length the Spamaids having attempted to 
scale the rocl^ in vain, finding no hopes of taking the 
place, were contented to draw off tlie men, and abandon 
the enterprise 

While the English were thus victormas bv land and 
std, a new scene of contention was opened on the side of 
Spain, where the ambition of the European princes 
exerted itself with the same fury that had filled the test 
of the continent Philip duke of Anjou, giaudson of 
Louis the Fourteentli, had been placed upon the throne 
of that kingdom, and had been recen ed with tJie joyful 
concur! once of the gieatcst pait of his sub)ects He had 
also been nominated successor to the ciown by the will 
of the late king of Spain But in a foimei treaty among 
llu poweis of Europe, Chailcs, son of the cmpeioi of 
Gci many, was appointed heir to that crown , and this 
treaty had been guaranteed by France heisclf, though 
she now resolved to reverse that consent in favour of a 
descend urt of the Iroirse of Bourbon Charles was still 
farther kd on to pirt in toi the crown of Spain by the 
invitation of the Catalonians, who declared in his favour, 
cUid by the assistance of the English anc^ihe Portugur se 
who promised to arm in ^is cause Upon his way to 
Ins newly assumed dominion he landed in England, 
where he was receivcfl on shore by the dukes of Somer- 
set and Marlborough, who conducted him to Windsor 
The queen’s deportment to him was equally noble and 
obliging, while on his side, he gave general satisfaction, 
by the politeness and affability of his deineapoui He 
was furnished with two hundicd transports, thirty ships 
of war, and nine thousand men, foi the conquest of that 
extensive empire But the earl of Peterborough, a man 
of romantic bravery, offered to conduct them , and his 
sitigleservacc was thought equivalent to armies 

The earl of Peterborough was one of the most singu- 
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lar and extraordinary men of the age in which he lived 
When very young, he fought against the Moors in 
Africa , he afterwaids assisted in compassing the Revo- 
lution , and he now earned on the war i^ Spain almost 
at his own expense, — his fiicndslup for the archduke 
Chailes being one of his chief motives to this great 
undertaking lie was deformed m his person , but of a 
mind the ftiost generous, honourable, and active His 
first attempt upon landing in Spam was to besiege Bar- 
celona, a strong city with a garrison of five thousand 
men, while his own army amounted to little more than 
nine thousand Tlu operations were bLOun by a sudden 
attack on Fort Monjuic, strongly situated on a lull that 
commanded the city The out-woiks were taken by 
storm , and a shell chancing to fall into the body of the 
fort, the powde r rnaga/ine was blown uj) This struck 
the garrison that defended the fort with such consterna- 
tion, that they sut rendered without larther resistance 
The town still remained uneonqueicd , but batteries 
were erected against it, and after a few days the governor 
capitulated JDuimg the interval, which was taken up 
111 demanding and signing the necessary form upon 
these occasions, a body of Germans and Catalonians, 
belonging to ^he English nmy, entered the town, and 
were plundenng all before tiiern The governor, who 
was then treating with the English general, thought 
himself betrayed, and upbi aided that nobleman’s trea- 
chery Peterborough, stiuck with the suddenness of 
the transaction, left the writings unfinished, and, flying 
among the plundeiers, drove tliem from theif prey, and 
then retuipcd calmly md signed the capitulation The 
Spaniards weic equally amazed at the generosity of the 
English, and the baseness of their own countrymen, who 
had led -oii to the spoil The conquest of all Valencia 
succeeded the taking ol this important place The 
enemy endcavouied indeed to retake Bai^ona, b\it 
were repulsed with loss, and tin aflaiis of Philip seemed 
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desperate The party that acknowledged Charles 
A D was every day increasing He became master 
1706 of a consider able part of the kingdom, and the 

way to J^adryl lay open to him The earl of 
Galway entered that city in triumpli, and theie pro- 
claimed Charles king of Spam, without any opposition 
Such was the beginning of the war, as conducted by the 
allies in Spam , but its eq.d was moie unfoitunate and 
indecisive 

In the mean time, the English paid very little regard 
to these victories, for their whole attention was taken 
up by the splcndoui of then conquests m Flanders , and 
the duke of Marlborough took caie that they should still 
have something to wondei at He had early in the 
spiing opened the campaign, and bi ought an army of 
eighty thoasand men into the held, which was greatei 
than what he had hithcito bcci^able to mustei But 
still he expected lemforccments from Denmark and 
Prussia , and the court of Fiance resolved to attack him 
before this junction Villeioy, who commanded their 
aimy, consisting of tiglily thousand men, qear Tnle- 
mont, had oiders to act upon the difensivc, but, if 
compelled, to hazard an engage ment The duke, on 
the othei hand, had leceivcd a slight repulse by the de- 
fection of pi nice Louis of Baden, and He resolved to 
retrieve his credit by some signal action Villeroy had 
drawn up his forces m a strong camp , his right was 
flanked by the iivor Mehaigne, his left was posted be- 
hind a marsh, and the village of Ramillies lay in the 
centre Mailboroiigh, who perei ived this disposition, 
drew up his army accordingly He knew thaj the left 
wing of the enemy could not pass the marsh to attack 
him but at a great disadvantage , he therefore weakened 
his troops in that quarter, and thundered on tho centre 
with superior numbers The enemy’s centre was soon 
obliged to ^leld m consequence of this attack, and at 
length gave way on all sides The horse, abandoning 
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their foot, were so closely pursued, that almost all were 
cut to pieces Six thousand men were taken prisoners, 
and about eight thousand were killed and wounded 
This victory was almost as signal as tl^at of Blenheim , 
Bavaria and Cologne were the fruits of the one, and all 
Brabant was gamed by the other The Ficnch troops 
were dispirited, the city of Pans was in confusion 
Louis, who had long been fhitU red with conquest, w as 
now humbled to such a degree as almost to excite the 
compassion of liis enemies He enticated foi peace, but 
m vain, the allies caimd all belori them, and his veiy 
capital began to diead tin approach of the conquerors 
What neither his power, his armu's, nor Ins politics, could 
cftcct, was brought about by a p<irty m England The 
dissension between the Whig'- ind Tones m England 
saved Fiance , now tollc ring oi die brink of rum 
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n 1706—1707 

Tul councils ot llie eiuecn had hitherto been governed 
by a Whig ministiy, fen, thougli the duke ot Marl- 
borough had hist stalled in the Toiy intcie^st, he soon 
joined the opposite faction, as he found them most sin- 
ccie m their desues to humble the powei of Fi uicc 
The Wings still pursued the schemes of the late king , 
and, impicssed with a republican spii it of libeity, strove 
to humble despotism m every part of Europe In a 
government wlitu the reasonfng of individuals, retired 
from power, generally leads those who command, the 
de;3igns^f the miiiistr;y must altei as the people happen 
to chmge I'lie people in laet were beginning to 
change The queen’s personti* vntues, her successes, 
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her deference for the tiergy, and, m turn, their great 
veneration for her, began to have a prevailing influence 
o\er tlu Avliole nation The people of every rank were 
not ashamed to|d(fe»d the most servile tenets, when 
they tended to flatter or mciease the power of the sove- 
reign They argued in favour of strict hereditaiy suc- 
cession, divine riglit, and non-resistance to the legal 
powci The spirit of Toiyism began to pievail, and 
the AVhigs, who had raised the queen into greatness, 
were the first that were likely to fall hy their own success • 
The Tories, though joining in \igoioiis measures 
against the king of Frinci ucic liowevei, never ar- 
dently his enemits, tlnyiaMi i \y h itcd the Dutch, 
IS of principles veiy opposite to tlnii own, and only 
longed toi an oppoitunU} >t uitlidj awing fiom their 
liundship lluybei>an to m» diUte schemes of oppo- 
sition 1o the diiV( of uough They weic taught 

to regard him is i sclt-mte k sU d man, who saciificed 
the leal advantages of the nation, in proti icting a luinous 
wai, tor his own piivato (molnmcnt indgloiy The> 
saw thin countiy opjins^cd l>v Ui iririasmg load of 
taxes, which, by a contnunmc id tin wir must incvi- 
t ibly become an mtolciabh biiuh n Then secret dis- 
(ontents, therefore, big in to s^acaa, and the Tories 
w'^anted only a lew elctenmincel hade is to conduct tlicm 
m lemoving the present mmistiy 

Jn the mean time, a pause of victory, or rathei 
A I) a succession ot losses, began to dissipate the con- 
1707 queririg phrensy which had seized the nation, 
and inclined them to wish for peace The army 
under Charles in Spam was then commanded by the 
lord Galway This nobleman, having received intel- 
ligence that the French and Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Berwick, were posted near the town 
of Almanza, advanced thither to give them battle The 
confliot began about two in the afternoon, and the whole 
front of each army was fully engaged The centre, con- 
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sistmg chiefly of battalions fron^Great Britain and Hol- 
land, seemed at first victonous, but the Portuguese 
horse (by whom they were supported), betaking them- 
selves to flight on the first ch'arge, the bther troops were 
flanked and suiroundcd In this dreadful emergency 
they formed themselves into a square, and retired to an 
eminence, where, being ignorant of the country, and 
destitute of all supplies, they were obliged to surrender 
prisoners of war, to the number of five thousand men 
This victory was complete and decisive , and all Spam, 
except the province of Catalonia, submitted to Philip 

An attempt was made upon Toulon by the duke of 
Savoy and prince Eugene by land, and the English fleet 
by sea, but with as little success as m the former in- 
stance The prinae, with a body of thirty thousand 
men, took possession of the eminences that commanded 
the city, while the fleet attacked and i educed two forts 
at the entiancfc of the moh But the Fieneh king 
sending an army to the relief of the place, and the duke 
of Savoy pciceivmg no hopes of compelling the city to a 
speedy sui render, he icsohed to abandon his enterpiisc , 
and, having embarked his aitillery, he retreated by night 
without any molestation 

The fleet uiidei sir Cloudesly Shovel was still moie 
unfortunate Having set sail foi England, and being 
m soundings on the twenty-second day of October, 
about eight at night a violent storm arising, his ship 
was dashed on the rocks of Scilly, and every soul on 
boaid perished The like fate befel three ships more, 
while three or four otheis were saved with the utmost 
difficuhy The admiral’s body, being cast ashore, was 
stripped and buried in the sand , but this being thought 
too bumble a funeral for so ^irave a commander, it was 
dug tip again, and inter’ed with proper solemnity in 
Westiifinstei Abbey 

Nor were the allies more piosperous on the Uppei 
Rhine Marshal Villars, the French general, earned 
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all before him, and will upon the point of lestonng the 
electoi of Bavaria The only hopes of the people lay 
m the activity and conduct of the duke of Marlborough, 
who opened thdcampaigtl in the Nejtherlands, about the 
middle of Ma> But even hei e they were disappointed, 
as m all the rest That general, either really willing to 
protract the war, or leceiving intelligence that the French 
army was '»upei lor in numbers, declined an engagement, 
and latlier ( ndeavouied to secure himself than annoy the 
enemy Thus, after several maichings and counter- 
marchings, which it would be tedious to i elate, both 
aimies retired into wintei-quaiters at the latter end of 
Octobei The Fiencli made preparations for the next 
eampaign with leciuit^d vigour The duke of Marl- 
borough returned to England, to meet with a reception 
which he did not at all expect 

Pievious to the disgi xcc of the Whig ministiy, whose 
fall was now hastening, a mcxsuic of the greatest im- 
portance took place in parliament , a measure that had 
been wished by many, but thought too difficult for exe- 
cution What I me<in is, the union between the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland , which, thougli 
they had been governed by one soveicign since the ac- 
cession of James the First, ^ were still lul^d by then re- 
spective parliaments, and oftin professed to pursue 
opposite interests and difiercnt designs A union of 
both parliaments was ^t one time passionately desired 
by James Kmg Charles, his son, took some steps to 
effect this measure , but some apparently insurmountable 
objections lay in the way This great task was le- 
served for queen Anne to accomplish, at a time when 
both nations were in ^od humour at their late suc- 
cesses, and the queen’s title and administration were 
admitted and approved by all 

The attempt foi a union was begun at the commence- 
ment of this reign , but some disputes arising relative to 
the trade of the East, thejconference was broken up, and 
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it was thought that an adjustmeift would be impossible 
It was revived by an act of each parliament, granting 
powei to commissioners named on the part of both nations, 
to treat of the prejimmaiy aiticlec of ;v union, which 
should afterwaids undeigo a more thoiough discussion 
by the legislative body of both kingdoms The choice 
of these commissioners was left to the queen , and she 
took care that none sliould be employed but such as 
heartily wished to promote so desirable a measuie 

• Accordingly, tlie queen having appointed commis- 
sioners on both sides, tliey met irt the council-chamber 
of the Cock-pit, near Whitehall, wh eh was the place 
appointed for their conferences Their commissions 
being opened, and mlroductoiy speeches being pio- 
nounced by the lord-keeper of England and the lord- 
chancellor of Scotland, the conferences began The 
Scottish commissioners were inclined to a federal union 
like that of the United Piovinces , but the English were 
bent upon an iiKoqioratioii, so that no Scottish pail la- 
ment sliould evei hive power to repeal the ai tides of 
thetieaty The lord-keepci Cowpei proposed that the 
two kingdoms should be for ever united into one by the 
name of Gieat Biitain, that it should be represented 
by one and the same p irbament, and governed by the 
same hcieditaiy inonaich The Scottish commissioners, 
on then side, insisted that the subjects of Scotland 
should foi eve r enjoy the same rights and privileges with 
those of England , and that all statutes, contiary to the 
tenor of these privileges in either kingdom, should be 
repealed As the queen freouently exhorted the com- 
missioners to dispatch, the articles of this famous union 
were soon agreed to and signed by the commissioners , 
and it only remained tc lay them before the pailiaments 
of both" nations 

In this treaty it was stipulated, that the succession to 
the united kingdoms should be vested in the hous^.^ of 
Hanover, that they should be lepresented by one and 
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the same pailiameiit , that all the subjects of Gieal 
Britain should enjoy a commumcatioii of privileges and 
advantages , that they should have the same allowances 
and pi i\ lieges wjth respect to commerce an’ft customs, 
tliat the laws conccinmg public light, civil government 
and policy, should be the same thioughout the united 
kingdoms, but fliat no alteiation should be made m 
laws which concerned piivate rights, except foi the 
evident benefit ot the subjects ot Siotland, that the 
court of session, and all otlui coints of jiidicatuio in 
Scotland, should remain, as then constituted by the laws 
of that kingdom, with the same authonty and piivilcgcs 
as before the union , that Scotland should be lepicsentcd 
in the parliament of Great Britain, by sixteen pccis, and 
forty-five commoneis, to be elected in such a mainic i is 
should be settled by thepiescnt parliament ot Scotland 
that all pccis of Scotland should be consideied as peers 
of Gieat Britain, and lank immediately after the English 
peers of the like dcgiecs at tin time of the union, and 
before such as should be ck ated aftei it, that thej 
should enjoy all the piivikgcs of English pens, except 
that of sitting and \otmg in pailiament oi silting ujion 
the trial ot peers, that all the insignia of royalty and 
government should icmain as they , that all laws 
and statutes in cither kingdom, so fai as tluy might be 
inconsistent with the tciins of these articles, should ce«isc, 
and be declared voic^ by the lespectivc paihanunts ot 
the twQ kingdoms These were the piincipal u tides ol 
the union, and it only itmaiiied to obtain thesaiution 
of the legislatuie ot both kingdoms to give them autho- 
iity, but this was a much more diflicult undciUiking 
than it was at fiist imagined to be It was not oiilj to 
be appioved by the parliament of Scotland, all the po- 
pular membeis ot which were averse to the umon, but 
it was also to pass thiough both houses in England, 
whtfre it was not a little disagieeable except to the ini- 
nistiy, who liad proposed it 

lOL 11 
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The aiguments in these difteieiit assemblies were 
suited to the audience To induce the Scottish parlia- 
ment to come into the measure, it was alleged by tlie 
ministry, and their suj^porteis, that an entpe and per- 
fect union would be tlie sobd foundation of a lasting 
peace It would secure then idigion, liberty, and pio- 
peity, remove the animosities that pi evaded among 
themselves, and the jealousies that subsisted between 
the two nations It would incicasc then strength, iiches, 
and commerce , the whole island would be joined in 
affection, and fieed from all apprehensions of diffeient 
interests It would be enabled to resi/ all its enemies, 
support the Protestant mtciest, and maintain the liber- 
ties of Euiope It was observed, tliat the less the wheels 
of government weie clogged by a multiplicity of coun- 
cils, the more vigorous woidd be tlicn excitions They 
were shown that the taxes which, in eonsequence of this 
union, they weie to pay, were by no means so gicat 
proportionably as their sliaie in tlu legislatinc , that 
their taxes did not amount to a seventieth pait of those 
supplied by the English, and yet then share in the 
legislatuie was not a tenth pait less Such were the 
arguments in favour of the union, addiesbcd to the Scottish 
pailiamerit In, the English houses it was observed, that 
a powerful and tuibulcnt nation would thus for ever be 
pi evented fiom giving them any distuibance, and that, 
in case of any future mptuie, England had evciy thing 
to lose, and nothing to gam, against a nation that was 
couia^^cous and pool 

On theotliei hand, the Scots weie filed with indig- 
nation at the thoughts of losing their ancient and inde- 
pendent government The nobility found themselves 
J^graded in point of dignity and influence, by being ex- 
clu^ciC ^ from their seats in pa^iament The trading part 
of the nation beheld their commerce loaded with heavy 
duties’ considered their new privilege of trading to 
the Enf?l^s^‘ plantations m the West Indies as a very un- 
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certain advantao^c In the English houses also it was 
observed, that the union of a rich with a pool nitioii 
would be al w ays bene hci.il to the l.ittei , and that the foi - 
mer could only hope Ibi a paiticip ition ol then neces- 
sitiON ft was said that the Scots leluctantly yielded to 
this coalition, and tliat it might be likened to ainaiinige 
with a woman ag imst hei consent ft was supposed to 
be an union made up nt so mmy imm.itdied pieees, and 
such incongiuous ingicdunts, tint it could ncvci take 
effect It was complained that the piopoition ftf the 
land-tax paid by the Scots was small, and unequil to 
their shaie in thci^gislatuie 

To these iigumcnts in both n itions besuh lln shew 
of a pirticuLu answci to each, oneguat ugument was 
used, which prcpoiukiated o\ir all the le t ft w is 
observed tint all incomtnienees wne to be ov( i looked 
in the attainment of one gicat solid id\ mtage, — tint ol 
acting with umfoimilv of counsels ioi the berieht of i 
community naturally united The p.irty, theicloie, foi 
the union piovailecl, and tins measiu e was c n i led in both 
nations, thiougli all tin obstac les of pu leiidt d p itiiotism 
anel piivate mtciest, fiom whieli wc in q leiin, that 
many grcit difficulties aie surmountc a, be c ause tlicy an 
not seen by those who ,duecl tlie oji^eiatiou , and that 
schemes, which theoiy deems impi ae 1 leabk , will often 
succeed in experiment 

Thus, notwithsta<iKlmg all opposition m uh by tin 
Tories, cveiy article of the union was appioved by a 
gieat majority 111 the liouse of loids, which being sent to 
be latified by the house of commons, sir Simon II u- 
court, the solicitoi, prtpaied the bill in sucli an aitful 
manner as to prevent all debates All difi articles, as 
they passed in Scotland, were iccited by wpy of pre- 
amble , and m the conclusion there was one clause, by 
which the whole w^as ratified, and enacted into a law 
By this contrivance, those who were desirous of starting 
new difficulties, found themselves disabled from pui suing 

/ 2 
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tlicirdim, they could not object to the itcital, winch 
was barely a matter of fact and they had not strength 
sufficient to oppose all the articles at onee, which had 
before passed with the appiobatian of ♦he irajoiity It 
passed in the house of commons by a majoiity of one 
hundred and fourteen , it inadi its u ay through the house 
of lords a second time with equal i ase , and, when it re- 
ceived the royal sanction, the queen expiessi d the utmost 
satisfaction 


CHAP XVIII^ 

ANNE (CONTINLH:)) 

\ u 1707—1711 

Ir IS a little cxtuioidmaty, thxt tliioiii^li all tlic tiansac- 
tions lelative to ihi union, the Tones violently opposed 
it, foi tluy considcicd the Scot^ m i body as Whiles, 
and supposed that then nitoiLSt would become moic 
powerful by llus association But ntvti weie muimoic 
ague ably disappointed than tlie Tones wcicin thi'spai 
ticulai The majoiity ol the Scottish nation weie so 
much dissatished with tlie iiieasuii, tliat they ininiedi- 
atcly joined m opposing the miiiutiy by whom they wcio 
thus compelled to unite Tin niemlieis theniMlvcs 
weie not pleased with the selieriie, md secretly strove to 
undermine those by whom then powei had been thus 
established 

The body of English Tones weie not less displeased 
with an union of whieh they had not sagaeity to distin- 
guish the acljantages They h ul loi some tiinebeeome 
the majority m the kingdom but found themselves op- 
ppsed by A powerful coalition at court The duchess of 
Marlborough had long been in possession of the queen s 
confidence and favoui, and tuincd ihc easiness of hei 
misticss ’s tcmpei to her own advantage, as well as that 
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of hei paitj The duke of Mculborougli \^as still at the 
Jicad of tlie army, whicli was devoted to him Lord 
Godolphiii, his pimcip.d liiuid, was at the head of the 
treasui^, wl ich he mifuaged so entirely to co-operate 
with the inibition of the duke But an imevpected al- 
teration in the qu(cns illettions was going 0 take 
place which was entirely owing to then own misma- 
nigeinent Among ^he numbei of those whom the 
ducliess liad intioduced to die queen, to contribute to 
lici pi 1 vale amusement, was one Mis Masharn, licr own 
kinswoman, whom she liad raised iiom iiidigi nee and 
obscurity The (fcichcss, having giiiud tlu isccndant 
ovci the cpiccn, became petulant md insohnt, ind ic- 
la\cd in those aits by which slu liad iisen Mis 
Masham, wlio h«id hei foituiic to make, Avas more hum- 
bk and assiduous , slu flattered the loiblcs of tlu quet n, 
<ind assented to licr pi (possessions md piiiudiccs She 
soon saw tlie queens inclination to the opinions of the 
Tones, then di\ine right xnd pissive obcdmiicc, and 
instead of attempting to tlnviit lici as the dnehess had 
done, she joined with lui piitiality, md (\en outwent 
her in hci own way 

Slu begin to iiisiimatc to the qiucn that the Tones 
weic by lai the ma)oiity,of the people, that they were 
displeased with i ministry that attempted to rule their 
sovereign, and had lavished the tic asm es of tlie nation on 
wars winch tlicy chose to cany on in order to continue 
in powei But thougli tins inlnguing woman seemed 
to act fiom herself alone, slie was in fact the tool of Mi 
Harley, secietaiy of state, who also, some time before, 
had insinuated himself into the queen’s good ‘graces, and 
who determined to sap the ciedit of Godolphm and 
Marlborough His aim was to unite tlie Toiy interest 
under his own sheltei, and to expel the Wings fiom the 
advantages which they had long enjoyed under the go- • 
vernment Hailey, bettei knoAvn afterwards by the title 
of lotd Oxford was a man possessed of uncommon 
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ciudition, great knowledge of business, and as great am- 
bition He was close, phlegmatic, and cool, but at the 
same time inou fond of the splendors than the drudge- 
ries of ofhcf , 

In his caiecr of ambition, he chose for his coadjutor 
HenrjIBt lohn, aftei wai ds the famous loid Bolingbioke, 
a man of gieat c loqucnce, and gi eater ambition, entcr- 
piising, lestless, active, and haiigljty, with some wit and 
little principle This statesman was at first conUnted to 
act m an mfeiior capacity, subseivient to Oxford’s de- 
signs It was not till afUiwaids, wlieii he undei stood 
the full ( \tent of his own paits and mill ^nce, that he was 
find with the ambition of being hist m tho state, and 
aspired to depiess his lust piomotei 

To this junto was added sii Simon Ilarcomt, a law- 
yci, and a min ol guat abilities These uniting, cx- 
( ited then endea\ouis to rally and leconcile the scattered 
body of the Tom s, and dilbised assuianees among their 
paitisans, that tlu (picen would no longi i boai the ty- 
ranny of a Whig ministij Slit had ever been, they 
said, a hitnd in lui he. ait to the Toiy ind high-chuieh 
paity, by which apptllition this fad ion now chose to 
be distinguished , «uid, to eonvinct tliem of the ti uth of 
their asseitionsj tlic queen heist It shoitly aftei bestowed 
two bishopiiC'* on eleigymeii who had openly condemned 
the Revolution 

It was now peiceivtd that tlu neoph began to be 
wt aiy of the Whig mmistiy, whom they formerly 
A D < Licssed To tlum tiny imputed the burthens 
1708 under which tiny gioancd, buithcns which they 
InublHeii InllKito aiumaUd to beai by the pomp 
oftiiuniph, but the load ol which they felt m a pause of 
success No ntw advantage had of late been shewn 
them from the Ni theilaiub Tiance, instead of sinking 
under tlu weight of the confcdeiacy, «is they had been 
taught to expect, seemed to use with fresh vigoui fioA 
cvciy oveitluow The English meiehants had lately 
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sustained repeated losses, foi want of proper convoys , 
the com of the nation was visibly diminished, and the 
public credit began to decline 

Tilt ministry were for a long, time ignorant of those 
secret murinurings, or, secure in then own strength, pre- 
tended to despise them Instead, theitfore, of aflempt- 
mg to mitigate the ttnsuies piopagattd against them, or 
to soften the virulente of the taction, they continued to 
tease the queen with lemonstr.mtcs against her conduct, 
find upbraided hei VMth ingiatitude loi those services 
whith had secured lui gloiy The muimuis of the 
nation fiist found vent in the house of lords, wheie some 
complaints ot the seiuity oi money, the (hcay ot trade, 
and tlie inisman igement ol the navy \m u supported by 
a petition fiom the sheiifts and merehiinls ot the city, 
aggiavating then looses by sea for w int ot convoys It 
began now to be uigcd, that attacking Fiaiue in the 
Nctheilaiids was taking the bull by the hoi ns, — attempt- 
ing the enemy where it was best prepaid! for a defence 
Hailey was at the bottom ot all tluse complaints , and 
though the) did not jnoduce an irnniediati c fleet, yet 
they did not t ul of i gioning and steady operation 
At length the Whig members ot the aclmiuistiation 
opened tin ii eye s to the uitiigues of tlieir pretended co- 
adjutoi The duchess ot Mailliorough peiceivcd, when 
it was too late, that she was sujiplaiited by lu r insidious 
iival, and hei hu'ijiand found no otlici means of lo- 
establishing his cicdit, but by openly opposing Harley, 
whom he could not otherwise displace The secretary 
had lately incuiied some suspicions, from the secret 
correspondence which one Gregg, an undericlei k in his 
office, kept up with the court of France Gregg was 
executed , and the duke of Mailborough was^ willing to 
take advantage of this opportunity to remove Hailey 
He iccoulingly wrote to the queen, th.it he and lord * 
Clodolphin could scive her no longer, should the present 
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{secretary be continued m his place The queen, no way 
regarding the seciet intrigues of hci mmisteis, was wil- 
ling to keep them all in triendship, and endea\oured to 
appea'sc the duke s re^cijitment by every ait of persuasion 
But he was too eonhdent of his own power, and eon- 
liiiued obstinate in his refusal The earl of Godolphm 
.iiid the duke went so fu as to retire from couit, and the 
queen saw heisclf m dangei of rbeing de'serted by her 
whole ininistiy A sullen silence piev iilecl thioiigh the 
eabin^t-couiicil , and some ueie even hoaid to say, that 
no delibeiations (ould be puisucd in the absence of the 
duke and the loid-tuasuier 

The queen now, loi the fust time, peiceived the power 
whieli these two ministers h id assuineel over hei couneils 
She found that they weic willing to place and displace 
the seivants of the eiown at pleasure, ind that nothing 
was left to he I but to ippiove such measures as they 
thought fit to press upon her choice Shesceietlv, theie- 
loie, resolved to remove i niimstiy that h id thus become 
odious to he i , but in the present exigence she was oldiged 
te) give way to then demands She sent lor the duke of 
Mailborough, and told him that Hailey should immedi- 
itely lesign his ofhee, and it was accordingly conferred 
on Ml llemy Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer 
The fiist c florts of the Tory paity being thus frustiated, 
Boling bioke was resol veel to share m his friend Hailey’s 
disgiace, as also sir Simon Harcourt, attorney-geneial, 
anel sn Thomas Mansell, comptrollci of tlie householel, 
who aU voluntaiily relmoui^lied then employments 
BolingDiokes employment of sc^'rolaiy at wai was con- 
leiied upon *Robeit Walpole, aman who began to be con- 
sideiable iii the house of commons, mel who aftei waids 
made such a figure in the two sueeeeelmg leigns 

The duke seemeei to triumph in tlie success of his re- 
sentment, not considering that by tins step lie entirelj^ 
lost the eonfadeiice of the queen He returned to pro- 
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sccute his victoiies on the continent, whcic a new har- 
vest of ploiy attended him, which, however, did not 
le-establish his power 

Tins violent measure, which seemed at hist favourable 
to the Whig ministry, laid the loundation of its luin 
Harley was now enabled to tluow oft the mask of friend- 
ship, and to take more vigorous measures foi tlie piosc- 
cution of his designs In him the queen icposed all her 
trust, though he had now no visible concern in the idmi- 
nistration The hist triumph of the Tories, in which the 
(jucen discoveicd a public paitiality m then favoui, was 
seen m a tiansaction oi no gi cat importance in itscll, but 
from the consequences it pioduced The parties ot the 
nation weic eager to engage, and they w uitcd but tlie 
watch-woid to begin This was given by a man neither 
of abilities, pi operty, nor pow ti but accident illy bi ought 
huwaid on this occasion 

Henry Saclieverc 1 was a cleigyman bred at Oxford, 
of nairow intellects, and an overheated imagination He 
had acquiied some populauty among tliosc who distin- 
guished themselves by the n ime ot liigh-e hiire li me n, and 
had taken all oetasicms to vent his animosity against the 
dis'-emteis At llie summer assi/es at Derby he had htlel 
loith in that sti mi beloie the judges Qn tlie fifth of 
November, m St Paul% chuich, he, m a viole nt declama- 
tion, defended the doctrine of non-re sistaiiee, mve ighed 
against the toleiatioii of. disscnteis, and de claicd that the 
eliureh was dangeiously attacked by its eneames, and 
«hghtly defended by its false fi lends He sounded the 
Immpet foi the zealous, and exhoited the people^ to put 
on the whole arnioui ot God Sir Samuel Geiciid, lord- 
mayor, countenanced tins harangue, which, though very 
weak both in the matter and style, was published under 
his protection, and extolled by the Tories as a master- 
piece of writing These seimons owed all their celc- 
biity to the complexion of the times, and they are now 
deseivedly neglected 
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Mr Dolben, son to the archbishop of York, 
A I) laid a complaint before the house of commons 
1709 aj^in'jt these ihapsodies, and thus gave force to 
what would have soon<bcensfor"otten The most 

I 

Violent paragraphs were read, and the sermons voted 
scandalous and seditious libds Sacheverel was brought 
to the bar of the house , and he, far fiom disowning the 
writing of tliem, gloried in wh it he had done, and men- 
tioiud the encouragement he had leeeived to publish 
tlvjm ironi the lord-rnayoi, wlio was then piesent Being 
ordeied to withdiaw, it was lesolved to impiach him of 
high ciiincs and misdenieanois at the bar of the house of 
lords, and Mi Dolben was fixed upon to conduct the 
prosecution, in the naini of the commons of all England 
A committee was ajipointcd to diaw up articles of im- 
peachment, Saehe\cul was tiken into custody, and a 
day appointed foi his liial betoie the loids in Westmin- 
stei IT ill 

Meanwhile the Tones, who, one and all, approved his 
pimeiple s, wene as vioh nt in his defence as the commons 
had been in Ills pioseeution They boldly aflirmed, that 
the Whigs had formed a design to pull down the chuich, 
and that this pioseeution was intended to tiy then 
strength, betoi;e they would pioceed openly to the execu- 
tion of then project Tin cleigy did not fail to alaim 
and inflame the ir hearers , while emissaiies weie employ- 
ed to laise a ferment among the^ populace, already pie- 
paicd foi discontent, aiising from a seaicity of provisions, 
wh ^ h at that time pievailed in almost every countiy of 
Europe The d ingers wei^ magnihed to which the 
chuieh was exposed from elissenteis, Whigs, and luke- 
warm pi elites These they lepiesentcd as the authors 
of a luinous wai, that In ought on that very deaith which 
they were then eleploiuig Such an extensive party de- 
claiing m ftivoui of Sacheverel, aftei the ai tides were 
exhibited against him, the lords thought fit to admit* him 
to bail 
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The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned 
upon tins very e^tlao^dlnary trial, which lasted a d 
three weeks, and excluded all othei public busi- 1710 
ness for the time The queen herself was cveiy 
day present as a prnatc spectatoi, while vast multitudes 
attended the culprit each day as he went to the hall, shout- 
ing as he passed, or silently praying foi hi^ success The 
manageis foi the commons were sir Joseph Jckyl, Mi 
Eyre, solicitoi -general, sii Peter King, recorder, general 
Stanhope, sn Tlioinas Parker, and Mi W alpole Tlje 

doctor was dehnded by sn Simon Harcourt, and Mr 
Phipps, assisted by Di Atteibinv, Dr Smilhidge, and 
Dr Fieiiid Wliih the tiial continued, nothing could 
exceed the violence and oiitiage of tin populace They 
suiiounded the queen s sedan, exclaiming, “ God bless 
)our ma)estv and the chuuh * wc hope your majesty is 
fordoctoi Sache\eicl They destroyed sevi lal meeting- 
houses, phindeied the dwellings of many eminent dissent- 
ers, and even pioposi d to attack the Bank The epieen, 
incompliance with tlu le questof the commons, published 
a proclamation foi suppiessing tin tumults, iiid scveial 
peisons being appuhended, weietiicd tor high-tieason 
Two were convietcd, and sentenced to die , but neithei 
sufieied 

When the commons h*id gone through then chaige, 
the manageis for Sadie vei el undeitook his defence with 
gieat ait and clocpicnce He ifte i w nds iceited a speech 
himself, which, iiom the difiejeiice found betwi en it and 
his seimons, seems evidently the woik of another In 
this he solemnly justified his intentions towards the queen 
ind her governmiiit He spoke in the most it\spcctful 
terms of the Re^ olution, and the protestant succession 
He maintained the doctime of non-icsistance as ifTcnet 
ot the church in which he was Inought up, anti, in a 
pathetic conclusion, endeavoured to excite the pity of 
Ins aAdience lie wa>» snriounded by the queen s chap- 
lains, who cncouiagcd and extolled him as the champion 
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of the church , and he was f.ivouicd by the queen her- 
self, who could not but approve a doctrine that confiimcd 
her authority and enlarged liei power 

Tliose who ai e removed from the interests of that period, 
may be apt to regard with wondei so great a contest from 
so slight a cause, but, m fact, the spirit of contention 
was bciorc laid in the nation, and this only happened to 
set file to the tram The lojds, when they retiied to 
consult upon the sentence, were divided, and continued 
iuideteimiii(d foi some time At length, after much 
obstinate dispute, and viuilint altercation, Sacheveiel was 
found guilty by a majoiity of seven+f^cn voices , but no 
less than four-and-thiity pceis uiteied a protest against 
this decision lie was piohibited from preaching for 
th ice years , and his tv\o seimons were ordered to be 
burned by the hands of the common huigman 

The lenity of this sentence, which was, in a gieat mea- 
sure, owini» to the dicad of popular resentment, was con- 
sidered by the Tories isatuurnph The} declared then 
)oy in bonfires and illumin itions, and ojicnly avowed 
then lage igainst his peisecutors Soon after, he was 
presented to a benefice in North Wales, where he went 
with all tlie pomp and magnificence of a sovereign prince 
He was sumptuously entertained by the univeisity of 
Oxford, and many noblemen, in his way, who, while 
they worshipped him as the idol of then (action, could 
not help despising the object of then ador ition He was 
icceivcd in several towns by the magistrates in then for- 
malities, and often attciu^ed by a body of a thousand 
horse At Bndgenorth he W's met by one Mr Creswell, 
at the head of foui thousand men on hoiseback, and as 
many on foot, wearing white knots edged with gold The 
hedges weie for two miles dressed with garlands, and 
the steeples covered with stieameis, flags, and colours 
“The church and Dr Sachevertl,” was the universal 
cry , and a spirit of religious enthusiasm spread thrbugh 
the nation 
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Such wa*> the complexion ot the times, \\heu the 
c|iieeii thought propLi to summon a new pailiamcnt, 
ind, being a fiiend to the Tories hersclt, she gave the 
people an opportunity of indulging themselves in choos- 
ing representatives to then nund ’ In laet, very few 
weie returned but such as had distinguished themselves 
by their zeal against the Whig admim^^tiation The 
Whigs were no longei able to keep then giound against 
the voice of the people, ind the power of the queen 
Though they had entunehed themselvts bdiiiid a very 
loimidablc body m the house of loids, and though by 
their we«ilthand lamily eonaexioiis they had in imaniiei 
fixed themselvis m olhee, yet •they wcie now upon the 
edge of dissolution, and uquiud but i biee/t to blow 
themfiom their height, vvheic they imagined themselves 
so secure 

The duke had some time befoie gont b u k to l^landi i s, 
wheie he led on the united aiinies to gieat, though d( u- 
bought, victoiies The Fiench weie dispmted indeed, 
and lather kept upon the delensne, bul still wlicn 
foiced to engage, tlu ) (ought with gie it obstin ley, ind 
seemed to gathei eouiage as the liontuis of iIru own 
country became mou nc uly tliuatciud 

Peace had moie than once bc».n ottcicd, and ticaties 
had been entcied up(ni, and inistiati d Alti i the battle 
ot Ramillu's, till king of Fiance had cmpl()}ed tin the- 
toi of Banana, to wiitt Ictteis in his name to the duke 
ot Mailborough, containing jaopos dstoi optnnio i con- 
giess He otieied to give up eithei Spain and its do- 
minions, or the kmgdom*ot N iples and Sieiljr, to Charles 
of Austiia, and to give a baniei to the Dutch ni the 
Netheilands But these teims were rejected The 
Dutch were intoxicated with success, and the disrife ol 
Marlborough tad eveiy motive to continue the v/ii, as 
it gratified not only his ambition but his avaiiee, a pas- 
sion that obscured his shining abilities 

The duke was resolved to pudi liis good foitune At 
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the head of a numerous army, he approached (in June 
1708) the village of Oudenaidc, where the French, m 
equal numbers, were posted A fuiious engagement 
ensued, lu whicli the French .wcie^ obliged to ictire, and 
took the advantage of the night to secure their retreat 
About three thousand weic slam on the field of battle, 
seven thousand weie taken piisoncrs, and the number of 
their deserteib was not a fe^v lu consequence of tins 
victoiy, Lisk, the strongest town in all Flanders, was 
tg^ken aftei an obstinate siege Ghent followed soon 
after, while Binges and othei Flemish towns were aban- 
doned by then deftmders Thus campaign ended 
with fixing a bairiei to the Dutch dominions and it now 
only icmained to torcea way into the piovinces of the 
enemy 

The i( peatc d successes of the allies once more induced 
the French king to oftei tcims of peace In these he 
was resolved to sacrifice all considerations of<pride and 
ambition, as well as the interests ol Ins grandson of Spain, 
to a measuie which hid betoiiie so necessary and indis- 
pensable A conic ic ncc ensued, in which the allies rose 
in then demands, without, howcvei, stipulating anything 
m favour ot the English The demands were rejected 
hy Fiance, and tli it exhausted kingdom once more pre- 
pdied lor iiiothci campaign 

Toiirnay, one of the stiongest cities m Flandeis, was, 
in thenixt campaign, the fiist ob)eet ol the operations 
of the allied aimy, whu h now amounted to one hundred 
anu ten thousand fighting men Tliough the garrison 
did not ( \ceed twelve thou^ nd* men, yet the place was 
so strong both by ii*t and natuic, that it was probable 
the siege might last a eonsidei able time Nothing could 
be mOie tcriible than the mannei of engaging on both 
sides * As the besiegers proceeded by sapping, then 
troops that were conducting tlie mines frequently met 
with those of the enemy under ground, and funous’iy en- 
gaged in subterraneous conflicts The volunteers pie- 
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sented themselves, in the midst of mines and counter- 
mines, ready primed for explosion, and added new hoi- 
rors to their fvloomy situation Sometimes they weie 
killed by accident, i^omeiimes spiung up by design, 
while thousands of those bold mei were thus buried at 
once by the falling in of the eaith, oi blown up into the 
air from below At length, aftei an obstin ite i esist xnce, 
the town was surrendered,upon conditions, and the gai- 
rison of the citadel soon altei weie made prisoners ot 
war 

The bloody battle of Malpl iqiu t followed soon aftei 
The French army, uiidci the conduct ot tlie gieat maic- 
chal Villars, amounting to a Kundied and tuinly thou- 
sand men, were posted behind the woods ot 1 i Merle 
and Tariieres, in the neighbouihood ot Mdphquet 
They had fortified then situation m such a minnc i w illi 
lines, hedges, and trees laid aeioss, that thej seemed to 
be quite inaccessible The duke s motives lor ittacking 
them at such a disadvantage to liimselt are not wdl 
known, but eertainly this was the most rash and ill- 
pidged attempt dining ill his c impugns On the thiity- 
first of August, 1709, iai1> m tlu moining, tin allieci 
army, favoured by a thiek log, begin the ittick The 
chief luiy of then impicssion was made upon llu left of 
the enemy, and with sueh suceess, that, notwithstanding 
their lines and barrieades, the bieneh were in h ss lliaii 
an hour driven fiom then intrcnehments lint on the 
enemy’s riglit the eombat was sustained with much 
greater obstinacy The Duteh, who e inn d on the at- 
tack, dove them fioin then fust line, but were repulsed 
from the second wath great slaughter The prince of 
Orange, who headed that attack, persisted in his efforts 
with incredible perseverance and intrepidity, thoil^i two 
horses had been killed under him, and the gi eater part 
of his officers slam and disabled At last, however, the 
French were obliged to yield up the field of battle, but 
not till after having sold a dear victory Villars being 
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dangeiously wounded, they made an excellent retreat 
under the conduct of Boufflers, and took post near Le 
Quesnoy and Valenciennes The conquerors took pos- 
session of the field of battle, on which twenty thousand 
of their best troops lay slam Marechal Villars confi- 
dently asserted, that if he had not been disabled, he 
would have gamed a certain \ictory , and it is probable, 
from that generafs foimer siu cesses, that what he said 
was true The city of Mons was the icvvard of this 
victory, which siniendeied shortly aftei to the allied 
army, and with this conquest the allies concluded the 
campaign 

Tliough the events of this campaign wcit. more favour- 
able to Louis than he had leason to expect, he still con- 
tinued desirous of peace, and once more resolved to so- 
licit a eonfeience He employed one Petkum, resident 
of the duke of Holstein at the Hague, to solicit the duke 
himself in private Hovve\or, as his affairs now were 
less despci ate than in the iHgmumg of the campiigii, 
he would r»ot stand to thosi conditions which he then of- 
fered as pulimmaiies to a conference The Dutch in- 
veighed against his msineerity foi thus ictracting his 
formei offers, not eonsideimg that Ik certainly had a 
right to letiact those oifers which they formerly had re- 
jected They still had reasons for piotractmg the war, 
and tlie duke took care to confiim them m this resolu- 
tion Nevertheless, the Ficnch king, seeing the misery 
of his people daily inciease, and all his resources fail, 
continued to humble hiimilf befoie the allies, and by 
means of Petkum, who still co? esponded fiom the Hague 
with his ministers, implored the Dutch that the negotia- 
tion might be resumed A conference was at length 
begun ect Gertruydcnbeig, under the influence of Marl- 
borough, Eugene, and Zm?mdorff, who were all three, 
from private motives, entirely averse to the treaty Upon 
this occasion the French ministers were subjected to 
every species of mortification, spies were placed upon 
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their conduct, tlieii master was insulted, and tlieir letter^? 
were opened The Dutoli deputies would hear ot no 
relaxation, and no expedient tor renioMiig the diflu ultics 
that retaidtd the negotiation Tlu rieucli loniinib 
sioners offered to siti^^ty e^el\ eoinplaiiit tliat had given 
rise to the wai tluy eonsented to abandon Philip of 
Spain, they agreed to grint the Duieh x hige hairier, 
they even weie willing to grant a supply tow iiids the de- 
throning of Philip, but all their offeis weie ticated with 
contempt they wei e thei efoi e compelled to i cturn Iiomi', 
after having sent a lettei to tlu st itcs, in which they de- 
clared that the piojiosals madi hy tlieii deputies weie 
unjust and impiaeliealile, aiideonipl mu d ol th.. unwoi- 
thy treatment they had iiecned Louis lesolvtd to 
hazard another eampaign, i>ot without lioju tluit sonu 
lucky incident in tlie event ot w ii, oi some happv elixngi 
in the ministiy ot England might piocure linn nioic fa- 
vourable conecssions 

But though tlu duke, by these aits, pioti leted his 
powci on the contiiunt, ill Jus ndhuMicc it home was at 
an end Tlu memlKis ot tlu house ol commons, tliat 
had been elected just attci Sacluveu 1 s tri d, weu almost 
universally Tones Fioin ill pails of the kingdom, xd- 
dresses were sdit iiid prestnled to tlu ^qiieeri, ronliiin- 
mg the doetiine ot non-iesist nice, and the queen did 
not sciupk to leeeive them with ‘‘Omi pleasuie But 
when the coiifeiences weu elided it Geitru\denbcrg, 
the designs ot the Diiti h ind Englisli commanders weic 
too obvious iieit to lie pcueived The writers of the 
Tory faction, who wxrc men of the hist lank in litciaiy 
merit, and who still more eliimed in with popular opi- 
nion, displayed the avaiiee ot the duke, and thefselt-in- 
terested conduet of the Dutch Tluy pieterulld tliat, 
while England was exhausting her stiength m foieign 
conquests for the benefit of other nations, she was losing 
her liberty at home They asserted that her ministers 
were not contented with tlu plundei of an impoveiislied 
voi II 2 V 
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state, but, by controlling their queen, were resolved to 
seize upon its liberties also 

A part of these complaints were tiue, and a part ex- 
aggerated, but the r^l crimes of the ministry, m the 
queen’s eye, were their pride, theit combinations, and 
their increasing power The insolence of the duchess 
of Marlborough, who had hitheito possessed more power 
than the whole pnvy-council united, was now become 
msupportablc to her The queen had entirely withdrawn 
her confidence from her, she resolved to seize the first 
opportunity of showing her resentment, and such an 
opportunity was not long wanting 

Upon the death of the earl of Essex, who was colonel 
of a regiment under the duke, the queen resolved to be- 
stow it on a person who, she knew, was entirely dis- 
pleasing to him She therefore sent him word that she 
wished he would give it to Mi Hill, brother to har 
favourite Mrs Masham, as a person every way qualified 
for the command The duke was sti uck with this request, 
which he consideied as a previous step to his own dis- 
grace He leprescnted to the queen the prejudice that 
would redound to the seivicc from the promotion of so 
young an officer, and the jealousy that would be felt 
by his seniois, never consideung that he himself was a 
younger officer than many of those he commanded 
He expostulated with her on this extraordinary mark 
of partiality in favour of* Mrs Masham’s brother, who 
had treated him with such peculiar ingratitude To all 
this the queen made no other leply, but that he would 
do well to consult his friends He retired in disgust, 
and sat down to prepare a letter to the queen, in which 
he b^ged leave to resign all his employments 

Jn*th6 meantime the que'^n, who was conscious of the 
populnrity of her conduct, went to the council, where 
she seiNH^d not to take the least notice of the duke's 
absence The whole junto of his friends, which almost 
entirely composed the council, did not fail to alann her 
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With the consequences of disobliging so useful a servant 
She theiefore tor some time dissembled her resentment , 
auid even went so far as to send the duke a letter, em- 
powering him to dispose of the fegiment as he thought 
proper But still sISfe too sensibly mortified at many 
parts of his conduct, not to wish to’' Ins removal , yet for 
the present she insisted on Ins continuing in com- 
mand 

She acted with less duplicity towauls the duchess, 
who supposing, from tlie queens piesent condescension, 
that she was wdling to be pacified, resolved once more 
to piactjse tlie long-foi gotten aits liy which she rose 
She therefore demanded .in audience of her majesty, on 
pretence of vindicatiug hci iliuactcr fiom some asper- 
sions She hoped to ivoik upon the queen s tenderness, 
by tears, entreaties, and supplications But all her 
humiliations scived only to render lun more contemptible 
to herself Tin queen hi aid hri without exhibiting the 
least emotion ol tdideiMcss oi pity The only answei 
she gave to the toiicnt ol tin otlui’s ciitu ities, was a 
repetition of an insolent expression used in one of this 
lady’s own Ictteis to lu i “ You desiu d no answer, and 
you shall have none ’ 

It was only by insensible degrees that the queen 
seemed to acquire coinage enougli to second her incli- 
nations, and depose a niiuistiy tlutt liad long been dis- 
agreeable to her II nicy, howevei, who still shared her 
confidence, did not fail to inculcate llic popularity, the 
justice, and the security of such a measure , and m con- 
sequence of his advice, she began the change^ by trans- 
feiring the post of lord-chamberlain fiom tlie duke of 
Kent to the duke of Shrewsbury, who had lalf*ly^ voted 
with the Tories, and maintained an intimate correspond- 
ence with Mr Harley Soon after, the carl of Sunderland, 
sectetary of state, and son-in-law to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, was displaced, and ttie earl of Dartmouth pul^in 
his room Finding that slie was rather applauded than 

2 a2 
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condemned for this lesolute pioceedin^, she resolved to 
become eiitiitly free 

In these re\o]utioiis she was stiengthened by the duke 
of Beaufort, who, corrting to eoiiit on this occasion, 
informed hci inajisty th«it he emit once mon to pay 
his duty to the quun The whole Wing Jiaity wck in 
consttriidtion , lluy iriHiu iu( d tlic diu ctois of tin Bank, 
so far as to assure her ina)< sty tint jniblic < u (lit would 
be entirely ruined by this ( liinac in the iniuistij The 
Dutch moved lieavi n ind c iitli with meiuoiials and 
threats, sliould i change tike jilu^ f[ow(.\ei, the 
queen went foi ward in hci ck signs soon iltd, the tail 
of Godolphin was di\est( d of his ofhcc, and the Luasury 
put in eomniission, sub)cct( d to the diu'etion of Harley 
who was ilso appointul chaiuclloi ol llu (xchecpui 
The tail of Jloc Instil was dccliud [)i(si(hnt ol the 
council, in tlic loom ot loid Sonic is The stiff ol loid- 
steward being t ikc u hoin tin duke ot Deioiishne, was 
given to the (luki ot Bin kiiigh un md Mi Jioyh was 
leinoved iioin the st ( u t ii^ olh( < , to m ike w i\ Joi Mi 
Hem y St John TliO loiel-clnnct ilo* luiMiig lesigncel 
the gieat seal, it w is In si pat in e oininission iiid then 
given to sii Simon HiKouit J lie e iil ol Whiiton 
suirendeied Ins e oininission ot loiel-lie ute nant of Ik land, 
and tliat eiiiple)\ lilt lit waseonfciud iijioii the duke of 
Oiiiiond Mr Giaiiville was ajiponitcd sreretaiy ot 
war, in the loom of Mi llobeit Walpole and in a 
word, there was not i Ming left m the offices of the 
state, except tin duke ed M nlboiougfi He w is still 
continued dhe i clue taut geiiei il of the aiiny, but he 
]ustly conside 1 eel lumsell as i mm entiiely undeimii eel, 
and just read j to 1 ill 

Buttht timiiiph w as not ce nple te until the parliament 
had confiimed md approved tne C}uteiis choice The 
queen, in her speech, leeommended the pi osee ntiort of 
the war with vigoui The two houses were ardent m 
their expressions of zeal and unanimity They exhorted 
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hex to cliscounU nance all such principles and measures 
as had so htclv tliieatcned hei loyal ciown and dignity 
This was but an opining to what soon followed The 
duke of Mailboiougii, who but tf lew moiitlis before had 
been so higlily extolled and caressed by the representa- 
ti\cs ol till people, was now beeomi the ob)ect of their 
haticd anel leproacli Ills avaiiee was justly upbi \ided , 
his pioti leling tin wai was slid to arise fiom that mo- 
ti\e Iristanees wi le i \ei y wlieie given of Ins tiaud and 
cxtoition Tlies( might bi tim but ])irty had no 
modenitioji, and (mii his (oiiiigc mil eoneliict weic 
calh (1 in ([uestion I o ni#)i 1 ily ihi duki still inoie the 
th inks of tin Ii()us( ol ( oniinons \\( u voti d to the i ul ot 
Pileiooiough ioi Insscixice^ inSpou, wlun tliey weie 
ufusul to till dill c loi tliost 111 1 I mdeis, and the lord- 
ki c j)u, w 111) d( Ini i< (1 till III 1 () Pi t( I boioiigli took occa- 
Mon t(> diop some tlutioiis n* iinsi thi nieiceuary 
ehposition oi Ins uv il 

In tins (bulhtion of paiU-ii sentnicnl, iru]c\, wlio 
1 iiM il ilii lununi, ^uU ki j)l fill ij)))iaiincc ol 
lation mil iv n bi i nni ^iispedid by his inoie 
\iolint issot nil ^ <is I luki w um iiiind to llii ( luse 
\uav lull lit me M ismI his i oiifidi jk i w itli his ow n p uty, 
mil fiMil linn Im <i 1 mu Ne i uicl> in flio qiuins fivoiir 
One^ (luisi ud, i luiieli olhi 1 1 who li id m leli some 
Use till inloiiii ilions to the dlaiis of 

\ D 1 lance, tlionght him^cH ill icw iieicd foi his ser- 
1711 \KCs to the iiown bj i jirccaiunis pension of 
foul huTidrid pounds a-^cai He bid often en- 
deavouicd to gam aicess to thi e[iuen, bwt w is still 
repulsed cithci by Harley oi St John Eniaged at thesi 
disappointments, he attempted to make his ped\;c with 
the court of Fiance, and olleicd liis services In a letter 
to one Moreau, a banker in Pans ITis letters, however, 
w’^re mteicepted, and a wairant issueel out to apprehend 
him foi high-treason Conscious of his guilt, anel 
knowing that the charge could be proved against him, 
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he did not decline his fate, but resolved to sweeten his 
death by vengeance Being conveyed before the coun* 
cil conv^ed at the Cock-pit, he perceived a pen-kmfe 
lying upon the table, and took it up without being ob- 
served by any ot the attendants When questioned 
before the membeis of the council, he endeavoured to 
evade his examination, and entreated to speak with Mr 
Secretary St J ohn in private His i equest being refused, 
he said, “That’s hard ' not one woid Upon which, 
as St John was out of reach, he stepped up to Mr 
Harley, and crying out, “ Have at thee then •” he stabbed 
him in the breast with the pen-knife which he had con- 
ci^led The blade of the knife broke upon the rib, 
without enteiing the cavity of the breast , nevertheless 
he repeated the blow with such violence that Harley 
fell to the giound St John peicciving what had hap- 
pened, instantly drew his sword, and others following 
his example, Cuiscaid was wounded m several places 
But he still continued to strike and defend himself, till 
at last he was overpowered liy the messengers and ser- 
vants, and conveyed from the < ouncil-eharnber, which 
he had filled with terioi and confusion IIis wounds, 
though dangerous, w ere not mortal , but he died of a 
gangrene, occasioned by the uruises which he had sus- 
tained This unsuccessful attempt served to establish the 
credit of Harley , and, as he appeared the enemy of France, 
no doubt was made of his being the friend of England 
This accident served to demonsti ate the political rec- 
titude of the ministry, with respect to the state A bill 
which they brought in, and passed through both houses, 
served to assure the nation of their fidelity to the church 
This vrai»an act for building fifty new churches in the 
city and 'suburbs of London , and a duty on coal was 
appropriated for this purpose 

Nothing now remained of the Whig system, upon 
which this reign was begun, but the war, which continued 
to rage as fiercely as ever, and which increased in ex- 
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pense every year as i^went on It was the resolution of 
of the present ministry to put an end to it at any rate, as 
It had involved the nation m debt almost to bankruptcy, 
and as it promised, instead of humbling the enemy, only 
to become habitual to the constitution However, it was 
a very delicate point for the ministry, at present to stem 
the tide of popular prejudice m favour of its continuance 
The nation had been ftitoxicated with a childish idea of 
military glory, and panted for triumphs of which they 
neither saw nor felt the benefit The pleasure of talking 
at their entertamments and meetings of their distant 
conquests, and of extollmg^the bravery of their acquaint- 
ance, was all the return they were likely to receiveidbr 
a diminished people, and an exhausted exchequer 
The first doubts of the expediency of continuing the 
war were introduced into the house of commons The 
members made a remonstrance to the queen, in which 
they complained loudly ot the former administration 
They said, that in tracing the causes ot the national 
debt, they had discovered gie.it frauds and embezzle- 
ments of the public money They affirmed that irrepa- 
rable mischief would have ensued, if the fonner ministers 
had been suffered to continue m office , and they thanked 
the queen for then disroassion » 

Having thus prepared the nation, it only now remained 
to remove the duke of Marlborough from his post, as he 
would endeavour to* traverse all their negotiations But 
here again a difficulty started , this step could not be 
taken without giving offence to the Dutch, who placed 
entire confidence in him they were obliged, therefore, to 
wait for some convenient occasion But, m the mean- 
time, the duke headed bis army in FlanderSj^*»ii^ led on 
his forces against marshal Villars, who seemed resolved 
to hazard a battle His last attempt in the field is said, 
hy those who understand the ast of war, to have excelled • 
every former exploit He contrived his measures so, 
that he induced the eneriy, by marching and counter- 
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marching, to icsign, without a ]blow, a strong line of 
mtrenchments, of which he unexpectedly took possession 
The capture of Bouchain followed this enterprise, which 
capitulated after a oiege of tweilty days, and this was 
the last military expedition that the duke of Marlborough 
pel formed And now, by a continuance of conduct and 
success, by cvei advancing, and never losing an advan- 
tage, by gaming the enemy s po'^t'» without fighting, and 
the confideiuc of his own soldiers without geneiosity, 
the duke ended his campaigns, by leaving the allies m 
jiossession of a vast tract of country They had i educed 
under their command Spanish GucldnlanJ Limbourg, 
Brabant, Flanders, .ind Ilainault, they uere mti'^ters of 
the Scarpt, and the captuie of Bouchain had opened 
them a way into the \eiy bowels of Fiance Upon his 
letuin fiom tins campaign, he was accused of having 
taken a bribe of six tliousand pounds a-yeai from a Jew, 
who contracted to supply tin iimy with biead , and the 
queen thought piopei to dismiss him fiom all his em- 
ployments 

This was the pretext of wJiidi his enemies made use , 
but his fall had been prcdeti imimd and, though his 
receding such a bube was not tin iccd cause of his re- 
moval, yet cancioi r must confrss lhat it ought to have 
been so The desne of accumulating money was a 
passion that attended this gcneial in all his tiiumphs, 
and by this he thiew a stain upon his ehaiacter, which 
all his gieat abilities liave not been able to remove He 
not only received this giatuity from Medina the Jew, 
but he was also allowc d ten thousand pounds a-yeai from 
the queen , to this he added a deduction of two and a 
half pej;/'ent from the pay of the foieign troops main- 
tained by J^ngland , and all this o\cr and above his or- 
dinary pay as general of the Bntisli forces Many ex- 
cuses might have been given foi his acceptance of thc^-jC 
sums, but a gieat charactei ought not to stand m need 
of any exi use 
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CHAP XIX 

A^NE (CONTINUED) 

A D 1711 — 1714 

War seems, in geiicial, more adapted to the temper 
and the courat^e of llie Wlii^s dian the Tories The for- 
mer, lestlcss, active, and ungovernable, setm to delight 
m the stuiggle , the lattci, submissive, temperate, and 
weak, more willingly cultivate the ails of peace, and aie 
(ontent in prosperity Through the com so of the Eng- 
lish histoiy, bianco seems to hiv( been the peculiar 
object of th( hitied of tlu Whigs, inel a constitutional 
war with that conntrv seems jo ha\e been then aim On 
the contiaiy, the Tones hue bcdi found to regaid that 
nation with no such opjiosition of piiucijile , and a peace 
with Fiance has gcnciall} been the icsult of a Tory ad- 
ministiation Foi soitk time, thdefou, befoie the dis- 
mission of Mailboienigh, \ luootntion fo’ peace had 
been ( arricd on be tu ten the c oui t ol Fi ince and the new 
ministiy Thej had a double aim in bi ingmgTli is about 
It would ser\e 1o moitify^the Wings, ind it uould free 
then eountiy fiom a ruinous and unmccssaiy war 

The motives of eveiy polilic \\ measuu, wheie faction 
enters, aie paitly ggod and paitly cmI The present 
ministers weit , w ithout doubt, actuated as wi 11 by hatred 
on one hand, as impellcel by a lo\e of tl tn country on 
the othci They hoped to obtain such advantages m 
point of commeicc foi the subjects of (Ireat^Biitain, as 
would silence all detiaction They weie not so mindful 
of the interests of the Dutch, as they knew th.ft people to 
be but too attentive to those mtciests themselves In 
ordei, thciefoie, to come as soon as possible to the end in 
view, the carl of Jersey, who acted m conceit with Ox- 
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ford, sent a pnvatn message to the court of France, im- 
portmg the queen’s earnest desire for peace, and her 
isish for a renewal ot the conference This intimation 
was delivered by oqe Gaultier, an obscure pnest, who 
was chaplain to the imperial ambassador, and a spy for 
the French The message was received with great plea- 
sure at the French court, and an answer was returned, 
ardently professing the same intimations This led the 
Way toa reply, and soonafter to a moredefinitive memorial 
from the court of France, which was immediately trans- 
mitted to the Dutch by the queen for their approbation 

The states general having perused the Fiench memo- 
rial, assured queen ilnne that they were ready to join 
with her in contributing to the conclusion of a durable 
peace, but they expiessed a desire that the French king 
would be moie explicit in his ofteis towards settling the 
repose of Europe In ordci to give the Dutch some sa- 
tisfaction m this particular, a previous conference be- 
tween the French and English courts took place Prior, 
much more famous as a poet than a statesman, was sent 
over with pioposals to France , and Menager, a man of 
no great station, returned with Prioi to London, with 
full powers to treat upon the preliminaiies After many 
Igog and intricate debates, certain pieliminary articles 
were at last agreed oii, and signed by the English and 
French ministers, in consequence of a written order from 
her majesty 

The ministry having proceeded thus far, the great 
difficulty still lay before them, of making the terms of 
peace agreeable to all the confederates The earl of 
Strafford, who had been lately recalled from the Hague, 
where Jif resided as ambassador, was now sent back to 
Holland, Vith orders to communicate to the pensionary 
Heinsius the preliminary proposals, to signify the queen’s 
approbation of them, and to propose a place where the 
plenipotentiaries should assemble The Dutch were 
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very unwilling to begin the conference, upon the mspejM 
tion of the preliminaries They sent over an envoy 
attempt to turn the queen from her resolution, but, 
finding their efforts wain/ they fixed upon Utrecht as the 
place of general conference, an(f they granted pass- 
ports to the French ministers accordingly 

Many were the methods piactised b) the Dutch, as 
well as by the Germans^ to frustiate the negotiations of 
this congress The emperor wrote circular letters to 
the princes of the empire, exhorting them to persist in 
their former engagements His ambassador m London, 
procuring a copy of the prelim maty articles, had them 
inserted in a common newspaper, in order to throw 
blame upon the ministry, and lender their proceedings 
odious to the people The Dutch began to complain of 
peifidy, and labouied to laise a discontent m England 
against the measuies tlien m speculation The Whigs 
m London did not fail to second then efforts wi^ all 
the arts of clamoui, ridicule, and reproach Pamphl3|% 
libels, and lampoons, weie cvtiy day published by one 
faction, and, the next, weie ansv end by the otlier Blit 
the confederates took a step fiom which they hoped 
success liorn the gieatness ot the agent whijnrthey em- 
ployed Prmcc Eugene^ who had been long famous 
for his talents in the cabinet and in the field, was sent 
over with a letter fiom the emperor to the queen But 
his intrigues and his aits were unable to prevail, he 
found at court, mdied, a polite leeeption, such as was 
due to his merits and his fame, but at the same time such 
a repulse as the private pioposals he earned seemed to 
deserve Still measuies for tlie conference Vere going 
forward, and the inmu^iy were determined to drive 
them on to a conclusion 

However, before we mention the result of^this great 
cqngress, it may be necessary to apprise tlie reader, that , 
many of the motives which first incited each side to take 
up arms were now no more Charles of Austria, for 
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whose cause England had spent so much blood and 
treasure, was by the death of lus elder brother, the em- 
peror Joseph, placed on the imperial thione There 
was, therefoie, every reason fo noUsuppoitmg his pre- 
tensions to the Spanish monarchy , and the same jea- 
lousy which invited him to that kingdom, was necessary 
to be exeited in keeping him out of it The elector of 
Bavaria, who was intimately coimccti d with the French, 
was now detached fiom tlum , and the Dutch, who had 
trembled tor then barrur, wtn encroaching upon that 
of the enemy Thus accident and success gave almost 
every power, but Fi nice and FughiiiJ all that war 
could evci giant, and though they should be crouned 
with the guate^t sue cc sms, it was tlic intciest of Eng- 
land that hei alius should Ik n instated in their rights, 
but not rendeud too poueilid 

Tlu conic Kiiecs b( gan at Uti edit, under the 
A n conduct oi Hobuison, bishop oi Bristol, loid 
1712 pii\> -s( al, and tlu c nl of Str ilhu d, on the side of 
the English ol Buvs ind Vaiuh idiiS''Cn, on the 
part of the Dutch, ind of the maiech il D IJxellcs, the 
cardinal Poligiuc, and M Men i<>ei, in Ik half of France 
The minisicis ol the erapeioi and 8a\oy issisted, and the 
6ther illies sent also ph nipotc ntuuu s, though with the 
utmost 1 e lue tance As Eiiohind uid V \ anee w ei e the only 
two poweis th it were sciiouslj inelmed to peace, it may 
be supposed that all the other deputies served rather to 
ictard than advance its pi ogress They met rathci to 
start new difficulties, inel widen the breach, than to 
quiet the dissensions ol Europe The emperoi insisted 
obstinately upon his chum to the Spanish monarchy, le- 
fusing to give up the least tittle ol his pietensions The 
Dutch aJiicre d to the old pre liminaiies, which Louis had 
formerly rejected Tliey practised a thousand little arts 
to intimidate the cpicen, to excite a jealousy of Louis^ to 
blacken the eharacteis of hci miiustiy, and to keep up a 
dangerous ferment among the people 
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The English ministry ^’verc sensible of the daiigeious 
'ind difficult task they had to sustain The confederates 
^^elc entirely against them, a violent and desperate 
party at home, who nevei let any go\ eminent rest, ex- 
cept when themselves weie in powei, opposed, and 
none seconded tlieii c Sorts heaitil}^, but the commons, 
and the queen, whose health was visibly declining 
They had, by a bold measuie, indeed, seeuied the house 
of lords on then suit, by ei eating twel\e new peers in 
one day, and this turned the balance, which wasjet 
wavering, m their favoui But, m then picsent situation, 
dispatch was greatl)^ icepusT4;e In case of the ir sove- 
reign’s death, they had nothing to expect but piosecu- 
tion and luiri toi obeying hci commands, unless time 
should be given to diaw the people fiom the mtovication 
ot then successes, and until the utility ol their measuies 
should be justified by the peoples hippy expeiicnce 
Thus the peace w is ha tened, iiid this haste lelaxcd the 
iigour of the nnglish ministeTs, in insisting upon such 
teims anel idvantigcs is tl ( ^ Inwl i uglit to demand 

With the^'C \i(ws, finding multiplied obstiuctioiis 
from the deliliei itioiis of the .dlies, they set • foot a 
private negul^t ion witli Fi met The} stipulited cer- 
tain advant iges ten the subjects of (iie^it Biitain, in a 
eoneeitcel plan of peace The} lesohtd to entei into 
such mutual eonfielcncc with the Fieneh, as would anti- 
cipate all elaiulcstiiie tiausaetions to the pifjudue of the 
coalition These iitielcswcie pii\ itely mgulated be- 
tween the two couits , but, being the lesult ot haste and 
necessity, the} weie not quite sofa\ouiablc to»the Eng- 
lish mtciests as the sanguine part ot tlie nation were 
taught to expect • 

Meanwhile the French pkiupotcntiaiies it'Utiecht 
piooeedcd so far as to delivei then pioposals in writing, 
unctci the name ot speeific olfeis, which the confederates 
treated with indignation aial contempt, wdio, on the 
other hand, drew up then specific demands, which were 
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considered as highly extravagant by the ministers of 
France Conference followed conference , but still the 
contending parties continued as remote from each other 
as when tliey began The English, willing to include 
their allies, if possible, in the treaty, departed from some 
of their secret pretensions, in older to gratify the Dutch 
with the possession of some towns in Flanders They 
consented to admit that nation into a participation of 
some advantages in commerce The queen, therefore, 
finding the confederates still obstinately attached to their 
f&st preliminaries, gave them to understand, that, as 
th^ failed to co-operate \wth her openly and sincerely, 
and had made such bad returns for her condescension 
towards them, she looked upon herself as leleased from 
all engagements 

The first instance of displtasuic which was shown to 
the confederates, was by an ordci gi\en to the English 
army in Flanders not to act upon the offensive Upon 
the dismission of the duke of Mailboiough, the duke of 
Ormond had been inve'^ted with the supierae command 
of the British forces, but with particulai dnections that 
he shoul'1 not hazard an i ngagement However, he 
jomed piince Eugene at Tournay, who, not being let 
mto the secret, advised an attack of Villars , but he soon 
found how affairs stood with his coadjutor Ormond 
himself seemed extremely uneasy at his situation , and, 
in a letter to the secretary in England, desired permis- 
sion to return home But the confedciatcs were loud m 
their complaints , they expost dated with the ministers 
at Utrecht upon so perfidious a conduct , but they were 
told that letters had been lately itceived from the queen, 
in which she complained that as tin states-gencral had 
not properly answered her advances, they ought not to 
be surprised, if she thought heiself at liberty to enter 
into separate measures to obtain a peace for her own 
aiffvantagc 

But the Dutch did* not rest here They had a power- 
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ful party in the house of lords, and there they resolved 
to arraign the conduct of the ministry Lord Halifax 
descanted on the ill consequences of the duke Qf Or> 
mond’s refusing to co-opferate with prince Eugene, and 
moved for an address to her majesty to loose the hands 
of the English general It was urged that nothing 
could be more disgraceful to the duke himself than be- 
ing thus set at the hcad'of an army without a power of 
acting But earl Poulet replied, that though none could 
doubt of the duke of Ormond’s courage, he was not like 
a certain general who led troops to the slaughter, iQ 
hopes that a gicat numbci o^ofhceis might be knocked 
on the head, that he might inciease his treasures by dis- 
posing of then commissions The duke of Marlborough, 
who was present, was so deeply affeeted at this malicious 
insinuation, that he sent the earl a ehallenge the next 
day but the nature of the message coming to the 
queen’s ears, the duke was ordered to proceed no farther 
in the quarrel 

In the mean time the allies, dcpiived of the assistance 
of the English, still continued then animosity against 
the French, and wcic le solved to continue the war 
separately They had the utmost confidence m prince 
Eugene, their general, .wid, though ^lessened by the 
defection ot the Biitish fortes, they were still superior 
to those of the enemy, commanded by marshal Villars 
But the loss of the British torcts was soon severely felt 
by the allied army Villars attacked a separate body 
of their troops, encamped at Denam, under the commad 
of the earl of Albermarle Their mtrenchmpnts were 
forced, and seventeen battalions either destroyed or 
taken The earl himself, and all the surviving officers, 
were made prisoners of wai These successes of Villars 
served to hasten the treaty of Utrecht The great 
obstacle which retarded that peace which France and 
Elngland seemed so ardently to desire, was the setthng 
the succession to the kingdoms of France and Spain 
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The danger that thieatened the interest of Europe was, 
lest both kingdoms sJiould be united under one sovereign, 
and Philip, who was now king ot Spain, stood next in 
{succession to the erown of Fi ince, except witli the in- 
terposition of one child (aftn w luls 1 ouis XV ), who was 
then sickly Philip, howcMr, attci many expedients, 
at last lesolved to wave Ins pietensions to the Fiench 
monarchy, and the tu aty went foiwaid with lapidity 
and success 

fn the beginning of August, secietary St John, now 
creattd Mscouiit Bolingbioko, was nt to the court ot 
Versaillies to lemovc all ebstiuetions to the stpaiate 
treaty He was accompanied by Mi Piioi and the 
abbe Gaultiei, and lieated with the most distinguished 
marks of lespeet Ho \\ is caiessed by the Ficuch king, 
and the muquis dc Toicy^ with whom Ik adjusted the 
pimeipal intiusts ot the duke of Saxoyand the (lec- 
tor of Ba\ ui 1 This TU goti itioii b( ing linislicd in a few 
days, Bolingbioko ictuiiKd to Fnglaiul, aiul Prioi u- 
mained is usidcnt at the eoiiit of Vi ine( 

In the mean time the aiiiehs ol tlio inteiKhd tieaty 
were wa^»^*ly eanvassc d among all lanks oi people m 
London A duel, which wms fought between the duke 
of Hamilton and loid Mohuir, in which they weu both 
killed, sci\ed to exaspeiate the Wings and Tones 
against t le h othe i Tin subject of the duel is said to 
have been a lawsuit, but, Moliun being eonsideied as 
a bullj in fa\OLii of tlie M higs, the Tones exclaimed 
against tlic e\ent as a partj-d lel, and absuidly afhrmed 
that a plot w is hud against the life of tlie duke ot 
Hamilton Mobs now began to be lined by both fac- 
tions, ancJ the whole city was hlkd with not and up- 
roar In this scene of co ifusion, the duke of Marl- 
borough hearing himse If accused as the secret authour 
of these mischief-, thought proper to retiie to the con- 
tinent, and his rctieat was compared by his paity to that 
of Scipio fiom Rome, after he had saved his country 
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At length, the treaties of peace and commerce 
A D between England and France being agreed on 
1713 by the plenipotentiaries on either side, and rati- 
fied by the queen, she acquainted her parliament 
with the steps she had taken She informed them of 
her precautions to secure them the succession of a pro- 
testant king, and desired them to consider by her actions 
whether she ever meant to divide her interest from the 
house of Hanover She left it to the commons to de- 
termine what forces, and what supplies, might be* ne- 
cessary for the safety of the kingdom “ Make your- 
selves safe,” said she, “ and I shall be satisfied The 
affection of my people, and the pi evidence of Heaven, 
are the only guards I ask for my protection ” Both 
houses returned warm addresses , and the ratifications 
of the treaty being exchanged, peace was proclaimed on 
the fifth of May, to the inexpiessible joy of the majority 
of the nation 

The articles of this famous peace were longer can- 
v^sed, and more warmly debated, than those of any 
other treaty lead of in history The number of differ- 
ent interests concerned, and the great enmity and jea- 
lousy subsisting between all, made it impossible that all 
could be satisfied, and nnJeed there seemed no other 
method of obtaining peace but that which was taken, 
foi the two principal powers concerned to make tlieir 
own articles, and to leave the rest for a subject of future 
discussion 

The first stipulation was, that Philip, now acknow- 
ledged king of Spam, should renounce cdl right to the 
crown of France, the union of two such powerful king- 
doms being thought dangerous to the liberties of Europe 
It was agreed that the duke of Bciry, Philip’s Jirother, 
and after him in succession, should also i enounce his 
right to the throne of Spam, in case of his acquisition 
of the French crown It was stipulated that the duke 
of Savoy should possess the island of Sicily, with the 
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title of king, togethei with Fcnestrelles, and other 
places on the continent, which inciease of dominion 
was, in some measure, made out of the spoils of the 
French monarchy The Dutch had that barrier granted 
them which they so long sought after and if the crown 
of France was deprived of some dommions to enrich 
the duke of Savoy, on the othci hand the house of 
Austria was taxed to supply tlic wants ot the Holland- 
ers, who were put in possession of the strongest towns 
m Flanders With logard to England, its glory and its 
interests were seemed The fortifications of Dunkirk, a 
harbour that might be dangerous to tlic’r trade in time 
of wai, were oidered to be demolished, and its port 
destroyed Spam gave up all right to Gibraltar and the 
island of Minoica The French resigned their preten- 
sions to Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, 
but they weic left m possession of Cape Breton, and the 
liberty of diying their fish upon the shore Among the 
articles gloiious to the English nation, their setting free 
the French protestants confined in the prisons and gal- 
leys for their religion, was not the least meritorious Foi 
the emperoi it was stipulated, that he should possess the 
kmgdom ol Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the Spanish 
Netherlands '^hc king of Prussia was to have Upper 
Guelderland, and a time was fixed for the emperor’s 
acceding to these articles, as he had for some time ob- 
stinately refused to assist at the negotiation Thus 
Europe seemed to be foiraed into one great republic, 
the different members of which were cantoned out to 
different governors, and the ambition of any one state 
amenable to the tfibunal of all Thus it appears that 
the English mmistry did justice to all the world, but 
their country denied tliat justice to them 

The butch and the Imperialists, after complaining of 
this desertion in their allies, lesolved to hold out for 
some time But they also soon alter concluded a peace, 
the one by the barrier treaty, and the other by the treaty 
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of Rastadt, in which their interests were ascertained, 
and the treaty of Utrecht confirmed 

The English, being in this manner freed from 
A D their foreign ‘enemies, had now full leisure to 
1714 indulge their domestic dissensions The two 
parties never contended with greater animosity, 
or greater injustice, against each other No merit could 
be allowed in those* of the opposite faction, and no 
knavery seen in their own Whether it was at this time 
the wish of the ministers to alter the succession’of the 
crown from the house of Hanover to the Pretender, can- 
not now be clearly made out, but true it is that the 
Whigs believed it as certain, and the Tories but faintly 
denied the charge The suspicions of that party became 
every day stronger, particularly when they saw a total 
removal of the Whigs from all places of trust and con- 
fidence throughout the kingdom, and their employ- 
ments bestowed on professed Tories, supposed to be 
mamtaincrs of an unbioken hereditary succession The 
Whigs were all in commotion, either apprehending or 
affecting to apprehend, a design m favour of the Pre- 
tender, and their reports went so far as to^ssert that he 
was actually concealed m London, and that he had held 
several confeiences with i;he minister of state 

Be this as it will, the chiefs of the Whig faction held 
secret conferences with baron Sehutz, resident from the 
court of Hanover They communicated their fears and 
apprehensions to the elector, who, before he arrived in 
England, or considered the spirit of parties, was thoroughly 
prejudiced against the Tones In^retum, th^ icceived 
his instructions and were taught to expect his favour in 
case of his succession The house of lords ^seemed to 
share in the general apprehension The qpeen was 
addressed to know what steps had been taken for re- 
moving the Pretender from the dominions of the duke * 
of Lorrain They begged she would give them a list 
of such persons as, having been once attainted for their 
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poliUcal miscoiuluct, had obtained licences to ictuin into 
Great Biitiin since the Revolution Mi Steele, after- 
waids known as the oclcbiated sii Richard Steele, was 
not a little active in laiyng and spreading these rcpoits 
In a pamphlet wi itten by hiin, called the Crisis, he bittei ly 
exclaimed against theministiy,and the immediate dangei 
of their bi nigiiig iii the Pretcndci The hoiisi of com- 
mons considered this pcrfoimance as a scandalous and 
seditious libel, and Steele was expelled fiom the house 
of coihmons 

But while the Whigs weic attacking the ministers 
fiom without, these were in much greatci dangei from 
their own mtcmal dissensions Harley was created 
eail of Oxford and St John viscount Bolinirbioke 
Though they had st<irtcd with tlic same principles and 
designs, jet, liaving vanquished othci opposers, they 
now begnn to tuin then strength against each othei 
Never wcic two tempcis woise matched to cany on 
business togcthei Oxfoid, cautious, slow, difhdent, 
and resolved, Boling bioke, hot, eager, impetuous, and 
pi Olid the fust of guat ciiidilion, the latter of great 
natuial capacity, the fiist obstinate m command, the 
other reluctant to obey the fiist bent on maintaining 
that lank in the <^dministiatiori which he had obtained 
upon the dissolution of the last ministiy, the other dis- 
daining to act as a subaltern to a man whom he thought 
himself able to instiuet Both, therefoie, began to form 
separate interests, and to adopt different pimciplcs 
Oxfo'-d’s plan was the moie moderate, Bolmgbioke s the 
more vigorous, but the less sccui e Oxford, it is thought, 
was entirely f 01 the llano veiian succession, Bolmgbroke 
had some hopes of bringing in the Pretcndci But though 
they hated each other most sincerely, yet they were fbi 
awhile kept togc ther by the good offices of their friends 
and adherents, who had the melancholy prospect of 
seeing the citadel of then hopes, while openly besieged 
fiom without, secietly undermining within 
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This was a mortifyiii}? prospect to the Tories , but it 
was nioie paiticulaily displeasiniy’ to the queen, who 
daily sawlici huouritq ministry declining, while hei own 
health kept pace with their contentions Her constitu- 
tion was now quite broken One fit of sickness suc- 
C( eded .inotlici , and what completed the rum of hei 
health was tin anxi^ety of hei mind The council- 
chamb( i was foi some time turned into a scene of obsti- 
nate dispute, and bittci altcication Even m the qjieen’s 
piescme, the treasuiei and secietary did not abstain 
from mutual obloquy and icproach As Oxfoid foicsaw 
that the Whig mimsfiy would force themselves m, he 
was foi rnocUiate mcasuies liolmgbroko, on the con- 
traiy, was foi setting the Whigs at d( banco, and flatteied 
the queen, by giving way to all hci fivoiuitc attich- 
ments At length, then animosities coming to a height, 
Oxford wiote a letter to the queen, containing a detail 
of public transactions, in the couise of which he endea- 
vouied to justify liis own conduct, and expose the tiu- 
bulent and ambitious spiiit oi his iival On tlie othci 
hand, Rolingbioke accused the tieasuiei of having in- 
vited the duke of Mailborough to ictiun fi% i his volun- 
taiy exile, and of maintaining a piivate coircspondencc 
with the house of IlanovcT In consequence of this, and 
the intiigucs of lady Masham, who now seconded the 
aims of Bolingbrokc, Oxford was removed horn his 
employments, and liis rival seemed to triumph iii his 
new victory 

But this paltry triumph was of short duration Bo- 
lingbroke for a while seemed to enjoy the confusion he 
had made, and the whole state being driven into dis- 
order by the suddenness oi the treasurer’s fell, he sat 
secure, considciing that he must be called upon to re- 
medy eveiy inconvenience But the queens declining 
health soon began to give him a dreadful piospect of his 
own situation, and the tiiumph ot his enemies As no 
plan had been adopted foi supplying the vacancy of 
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treasurer, the queen was perplexed and harassed wth 
the choice, and she had no longer strength left to sup- 
port the fatigue It had such an effect upon her spirits 
and constitution, that slie declared she could not outlive 
it, and immediately sunk into a state of lethargic insen- 
sibility Notwithstanding all the medicines which the 
physicians could prescribe, the distemper gained ground 
so fast, that, the day after, they despaired of her life, 
and the privy-council was assembled on the occasion 
The dukes of Somerset and Argyle, being informed of 
the desperate ^tate in which she lay, entered the coun- 
cil-chamber without being summoned, to the great sur- 
prize of the Toiy members, who did not expect their 
appearance The duke of Shrewsbury thanked them 
for their readiness to give then assistance at such a 
critical juncture, and desired them to take their places 
The physicians having declared that the queen was still 
in her senses, the council unanimously agreed that the 
duke of Shrewsbuiy was the fittest person to be appointed 
to the vacant office of tre.isurer Thus Bolingbroke s 
ambition was defeated, just when he thought himself 
secure ~ - 

All the membcis of the piivy-council, without dis- 
tinction, being no'vv summoned fiom the different parts 
of the kingdom, began to piovide for the security of the 
constitution They sent a letter to the elector of Han- 
over, informing him of the queen's desperate situation, 
and d< siring him to repair to Holland, where he would 
be attended by a British sqi adroii to convey him to 
England ‘ At the same time, they dispatched instruc- 
tions to the earl of Strafford at the Hague, to desire the 
states-gene^al to be ready to perform the guaranty of 
the proteitant succession Precautions were taken to 
s^ute the sea-ports , and the command of the fleet was 
bestowed upon the earl of Berkeley, a professed Whig 
These measures, which were all dictated by that party, 
answered a double end It aigued their own alaciity 
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m the cause of their new soveieigii, and seemed to 
imply a dangei to the state from the disaffection of the 
opposite interest 

On the 30 th of July, the qi^een seemed somewhat 
relieved by medicines, rose from her bed about eight 
o clock, and walked a little After some time, casting 
her eyes on a clock that stood in her chamber, she con- 
tinued to gaze at it forcome minutes One of the ladies 
in waiting asked her what she saw there more than 
usual , to 'which the queen only answered, by turning 
her oyeb upon her with a dying look She was soon 
after seized with a fit of apoplexy, from which, however, 
she was somewhat recovered by the assistance of Di 
Mead She continued all night in a state of stupefac- 
tion She gave some signs of life between twelve and 
one the next day , but expired the following morning, 
August 1 , 1714 , a little after seven o’clock, m the fiftieth 
year of her age She reigned moie than twelve years 
over a people now risen to the highest pitch ot icfine- 
ment, who had attained by their wisdom all the advan- 
tages of opulence, and by their valoui all the happiness 
of security and conquest 

This princess was rather amiable thaii^giefxt, rather 
pleasing than beautiful , neither her capacity nor learn- 
ing w’^as remarkable Like the rest of her family, she 
seemed rather fitted for the private duties of life than 
a public station, bcpig a pattern of conjugal fidelity, a 
good mother, a warm friend, and an indulgent mistress 
Dm mg her reign, none suffcied on the seaffold for 
treason, foi, when an oppiessed faction takes the lead, 
it is seldom cruel In her ended the line of the Stuarts , 
a family whose misfortunes and misconduct are not to 
be paralleled in history , a family, who, les? than men 
themselves, seemed to expect from their followers more 
than manhood in their defence, a family that never 
rewarded their friends, and never avenged them of their 


enemies 
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CHAP XX 

GEORGE I 
A D 1714—1716 

Th e two pm tics which had lon^ divided the kingdom, 
under the names of Wing and Tory, now seemed to 
alter their titles, and, as the old epiihols had lost their 
virulence by frequent use, the Whigs weie ’ow styled 
Hanoverians, and the Tories were branded with an ap- 
pellation of Jacobites The former boasted of a Pro- 
testant king, the latter of an heieditaiy monaich, the 
former urg( d the wisdom of their new soveieign, and the 
latter alleged that theirs was an Englishman It is easy 
to perceive, that the choice would le^t upon him whose 
wisdom and ichgion piomiscd the people the greatest 
security 

The Jacobites had long been flattered with the hopes 
of seeing, tl* ’ succession alteicd by the new ministiy 
Ungrounded hopes and impracticable schemes seem to 
have been the oiilj portion Cequeathcd to that party 
They now found all their expectations blasted by the 
piemature death of the queen The diligence and ac- 
tivity of the piivy-council, in wliicli the Hanoverian in- 
teicst prevailed, the gener d iidiculc which attended 
then inconsistent conduct, aP served to complete their 
confusion , Upon recollection, they saw notliing so 
eligible in the present ciisis as silence and submission, 
they hoped much from tlie assistance of France, and still 
nioi^ from the popularity and counsels of the Pretender 
This" unfortunate man si emed to possess all the qualities 
of his fathci his pndc, his want ol pcisevcrance, ahd 
his attachment to llie catholic leligion He was but a 
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poor leader therefore, unfit to conduct so desperate a 
cause , and, in fact, all the sensible part of the kingdom 
had forsaken it as ii retrievable 

Pursuant to the act of succession, George the First, 
son of Ernest- Augustus, first electoi of Brunswick, and 
the princess Sophia, grand -daughter to James the First, 
ascended the British throne Ills mature age, he being 
now fifty-four yeais old,»his sagacity and experience, his 
numerous alliances, the general tranquillity of Europe, 
all contributed to establish his interests, and to promise 
him a peaceable and happy leign His viitues, though 
not shining, were solid, he was of a very different dis- 
position from the Stuart family, whom he succeeded 
These were known to a piovcrb for leaving their friends 
in extremity, George, on the contiary, soon aftei his 
ainval in England, was heaid to say, “ My maxim is, 
never to abandon my liiends, to do justice to all the 
woild, and to fear no man ” To these qnalihcations of 
lesolutioii and perseveiancc, he joined gicat application 
to business However, one fault with lespoct to Eng- 
land leraained behind , he studied the inteiest ot those 
subjects he had left more than of tliose he came to 
govern 

The queen had no sooqfi resigned ^hei breath, than 
the privy-council met, cmd three instruments were pro- 
duced, by which the elector appointed several of his 
known adherents to be added as loids justices to the 
seven great officers ot state Ordcis also were imme- 
diately issued for proclaiming George king ot England, 
Scotland, ^md Ii eland The regency appointed the eail 
of Dorset to carry him the intimation of his accession 
to the crown, and to attend him in his journey to Eng- 
land They sent the general otficeis, in wRom they 
t ould confide, to their posts , they reinforced the gar- 
1 ison of Portsmouth, and appointed the celt In ated Mr 
AdBison sccictary ot state To mortify the late ininis- 
ny the moic, loid Boliiigbrokc was obliged to wait cveiy 
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morning m the passage, among the servants, with his 
bag of papers, where there were persons purposely placed 
to insult and deiidc lam No tumult appeared, no 
commotion arose against the accession of the new hing, 
and this gave a strong proof that no rational measures 
were ever taken to obstruct his exaltation 

The king first landed at Greenwich, where he was re- 
ceived by the duke of Northumberland, captain of the 
life-guard, and the lords of the regency From the 
landing-place, he walked to his house m the park, ac- 
companied by a great number of the nobility and other 
persons of distinction, who expected to make their court 
in this reign, in consequence of their turbulence and op- 
position m the last When he retired to his bed-chamber, 
he sent for such of the nobility as had distinguished 
themselves by their zeal for his succession But the 
duke of Ormond, the lord-chancellor, and the lord-trea- 
surer, found themselves excluded The earl of Oxford, 
the next morning, presented himself with an air of con- 
fidence, supposing that his rupture with Bohngbroke 
would compensate for his former conduct But he had 
the mortification to lemain a considerable time unno- 
ticed among the crowd , and then was permitted to kiss 
the king s hdnd,,^without be\ng honoured with any cir- 
cumstance of peculiar respect To mortify him still 
more, the king expressed uncommon regard for the duke 
of Marlborough (who had just come from the continent), 
as well as for all the leaders of the Whig party 

1 he king of a faction is but the sovcieign of half his 
subjects Of this, however, the new-eleeted monarch 
did not seem sensible It was his misfortune, and con- 
sequently of the nation, that he was hemmed round by 
men who’ soured him with all their own interests and 
prejudices Only the zealots of a party were now ad- 
mitted into employment The Whigs, while they pre- 
tended to secuie the crown for their kmg, were with all 
possible arts confirming their own interests, extending 
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their connexions, and giving laws to their severe^ An 
instantaneous and total change was made in all the 
offices of trust, honour, or advantage The Whigs go- 
verned the senate afld tile court , *whom they would, 
they oppressed , bound the lower orders of people with 
severe laws, and kept them at a distance by vile distinc- 
tions , and then taught them to call this — liberty 

These partialities soon Raised great discontent among 
the people , and the king’s attachment considerably in- 
creased the number of malcontents The clamour’of 
the supposed danger of the church was revived , and the 
people only seemed to want a leader to excite them to 
insurrection Birmingham, Biistol, Norwich, and Read- 
ing, still remembered the spirit with which they had de- 
clared for Sachevercl and now the cry was, “ Down 
with the Whigs, and Sachevercl for ever*” During 
these commotions, which were fomented by every art, 
the Pretender himself continued a calm spectator on the 
continent Then was the time for him to have struck 
lus greatest blow , but he only sent ovei his emissaiies 
to disperse his ineffectual manilestoes, and delude the 
unwary In tlie^e papers he observed, that the late 
tjueen had intentions of calling him to the crown He 
cxpostulatf d with Ins people upon the i^ustice they had 
done themselves in proclaiming a foreign prince lor their 
soveigign, contrary to the laws of the country, that gave 
to him only the real claim Copies of a printed address 
were sent to the dukes of Shrewsbury, Marlborough, 
Argyle, and othci noblemen ol the fiist distinction, vin- 
dicating his right to the ciown, and complaining of the 
in)ustice of his people Yet though he still complained 
ot their conduct, lie never took one step to relorm his 
own, or to correct that objection upon which fiis father 
had forfeited the throne He still continued to profess 
the jtruest regard to the catholic icligion, and instead 
of concealing his sentiments on that head, gloried in his 
principles He expected to ascend the thione against 
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a very powerful opposition, and that by professing tin. 
very same principles by which it had been lost 

But, howevei odious the popish superstition was to 
the bulk of the people at that time) the principles of the 
dissenters weie equally displeasing It was against 
them and their tenets that mobs were excited, and riots 
became frequent How violent soever the conduct of 
eithei party seemed to be, yfet their animosities were 
founded upon religion, and they committed eveiy excess 
upon principles that had their foundation in some mis- 
taken virtue It was now said bv the Tones, that im- 
piety and heresy were daily gaming ground under a 
Whig administration It was said that the bishops were 
so lukewarm in favour of the church, and so ardent in 
pursuit of temporal advantages, that every vice was 
rearing its head without control The doctrines of the 
tiue religion wcie left exposed on every side, and open 
to the attacks of the dissenteisand Socimans on one pait, 
and of the catholics on the other The lowei oiders of 
the clergy sided with the people in these complaints 
they pointed out to the ministry several tracts wiittenin 
favour of Socinianism and Arianism The court not 
only refused to punish the delinquents, but silenced the 
clergy themselves, and forb^le their futuie disputations 
on such topics This injunction answeied the imme- 
diate purpose of the ministry, it put a stop to the cla- 
mours of the populace, fomented by the clergy , but it 
produced a worse disorder in the tram , it produced a 
uegligence m all religious concerns Nothing can be 
moie impolitic m a state than to hinder the clergy from 
disputing with each other , they thus become more ani- 
mated m the cause of religion, and, which side soevei 
they defend, they become wiser and bcttci as they carry 
on the dispute To silence argument m the clergy, is 
to encourage them m sloth and neglect , if religion bt 
not kept awake by opposition, it sinks into silence, and 
no longer continues an object of public concern 
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The parliament being dissolved, anoUier was 
A P called by a very extraordinary proclamation In 
1715 tins the king complained of the evil designs of 
men disaffected to* his succession, and of their 
having misrepresented his conduct and principles He 
expressed hopes that his subjects would send up to par- 
liament the fittest persons to redress the present dis- 
orders , he entreated that»they would elect such in par- 
ticular as had expressed a firm attachment to the pro- 
testant succession when it was in danger It was tlm& 
that this monarch was tutored, by the faction around him, 
to look with an evil eye on subjects that never opposed 
the succession — subjects that detested a popish monarch, 
and whose only fault was a desire of being governed 
rathei by the authoiity of a king than a junto of then 

fellow-subjects who assumed his power In the election 
of this important parliament, uncommon vigour was ex- 
erted on both sides , but, by dint of the moneyed mteiest 
that pi evaded in corpoiations, and the activity of the 
ramistiy, which will always have weight, a great ma- 
jority of Whigs were letumed both iii England and 
Scotland 

Upon the first meeting of this new pailiament, in 
which the Whigs, with the king at their head (for he 
took no care to conceal Ins pai tialities)^ werepiedomi- 
nant, nothing was expected but the most violent mea- 
sures against the late ministry , noi weie the expecta- 
tions of mankind disappointed The kmg gave the house 
of commons to undei stand that the branches of the 
revenue, appointed foi the suppoit of the civil govern- 
ment, were not sufficient for that purpose He* warned 
them that the Pi etendci boasted of the assistance he ex- 
pected in England to icpair his forniei disappomtments 
He intimated also, that he expected then assisttuice in 
punishing such as cndcavouied to depiive him of the 
blessing which he most valued, the affection of his 
people As till houses weie piedisposed to violent 
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measures, this served to give them the alarm , and they 
outwent even the most sanguine expectations of the most 
vindictive ministry 

The lords, in return to the speech, professed then 
hopes that the king would be able to recover the repu- 
tation of the kingdom on the continent, the loss of which 
they affected to deplore The commons went much 
farther they declared their resolution to trace out those 
measures by which the country was depressed , they 
resolved to seek after those abettors on’ whom the Pre- 
tender seemed to ground his hopes, and they determined 
to bung such to condign punishment Mr Secretary 
Stanhope openly asserted, that notwithstanding the en- 
deavours which had been used by the late ministry to 
prevent a discovery of their hidden transactions, by con- 
veying away several papers from the secretary’s office, 
yet there wras still sufficient evidence left to prove then 
corruptions and treasons He added, that these proofs 
would soon be laid before the house, when it would 
appear that the duke of Ormond had acted m concert 
with, if not received orders from, the French general 
The house seemed very well inclined to enter into any 
impeaLhinent , and there was no restraint to the violence 
of their measures but the voice of a multitude without 
doors, intimidafed by the resolution of the present ruleis 
It was the artifice, during this and the succeeding reign, 
to stigmatize all those who teptified their discontent 
against the government, as Papists and Jacobites All 
who ventured to speak against the violence of their 
measures were reproached a^ designing to bring in the 
Pretender , and most people were consequently afraid 
to murmur, since discontent was so nearly allied to 
treajBon • The people, therefore, beheld the violence of 
their cohduct in silent fnght, internally disapproving, 
yet not danng to avow then detestation 

In this ferment, the former ministry could expect 
neither justice nor mercy A party of them kept away 
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from busmess , Bolmgbroke had hitherto appeared, and 
spoke in the house as usual However, his fears now 
prevailed over his desire to vmdicate his character 
finding an impeaclunent*was likel]^ to be made, he with- 
drew to the continent, leaving a letter, m which he de- 
clared, that if there had been any hopes of a fair and 
open trial, he would not have declined it , but being 
already prejudged in the minds of the majority, he 
thought fit, by flight, to consult their honour and his 
own salety 

A committee was soon after appointed, consisting of 
twenty persons, to inspect all the papers relative to the 
late negotiation for peace, add to pick out such of them 
as might serve for subjects of accusation against the late 
mmistry After some time spent in this disquisition, Mr 
Walpole, as chairman of the committee, declared to the 
house tliat a leport was drawn up , and, in the mean 
time, moved that a warrant might be issued for appre- 
hending Mr Matthew Prior, and Mr Thomas Harley, 
who, being m the house, were immediately taken into 
custody Then he read the repoit of the committee, in 
which a number of charges were exhibited against the 
queen’s ministers The clandestine negotiation -nith 
Mr Menager , the extraordinary measures pursued to 
form the congress at Utrecht , the triflfhg of the French 
plenipotentiaries, by the connivance of the Bntish mi- 
nister , the duke of Ormond’s acting in concert with the 
French general, Bohngbroke’s journey to France, to 
negotiate a separate peace , these and some other charges 
were recited against them, and then W alpole impeached 
lord Bolmgbroke of high-treason This struck some of 
the members with amazement, as there was nothing m 
the report that amounted to treason , but thejpwere still 
more astonished, when lord Conmgsby, rising *up, was 
heard to say, “ The worthy chairman has impeached the 
hand, but I impeach the head , he has impeached the 
scholai, and I the mastei I impeach Robert eail ot 
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Oxford, and earl Mortimer, of liigh-treason and other 
crimes and misdemeanors ” 

When the earl appeared in the house of lords the day 
following, he was avpided by •the peers as infectious , 
and he had now an opportunity of discovering the base 
ness of mankind When the ai tides were read against 

him in the house of commons, a warm debate arose 
upon that in which he was charged with havmg advised 
the French king of the manner ot gaming Tournay from 
the. Dutch Mr Walpole alleged that it was Ireason 
Sir Joseph Jekyl, a known Whig, said that he could 
never be of opinion that it amounted to treason It was 
his pimciple, he said, to do justice to all men, 1*0 the 
highest and the lowest He hoped he might pretend to 
some knowledge of the laws, and would not scruple to 
declare upon this part of the question in favour of the 
criminal To this W alpolo answered, with great warmth, 
that there were several persons both in and out of the 
committee, who did not in the least yield to that membei 
in point of honesty, and exceeded him in the knowledge 
of the laws, and yet wei'e satisfied that the charge in that 
article amounted to high-treason This point being 
decided agamst the carl, and the other articles approved 
by the house, the lord Coningsby, attended by the Whig 
members, impeached him at the bai of the house of lords, 
requiring, at the same time, that he might lose his scat, 
and be committed to custody "Vyhen this point came 
to be debated m that house, a violent altercation ensued 
Those who still adhered to the deposed minister main- 
tained the injustice and the dangci of such a proceeding 
At last the earl himself rose up, and with gieat tran- 
quillity, spoke to the following purport Aftei observing 
that the whole charge might be reduced to the negotia- 
tion for, Und the conclusion of,tne peace, “ I am accused,” 
says he, “ for having made a peace , a peace which, 
bad as it is now represented, has been approved by Iwo 
successive parliaments For my own part, I always acted 
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by the immediate directions and command of the queen 
my mistress, and never offended against any known law 
I am justified in my own conscience, and unconcerned 
for the life of an inSigmficant old tnan But I cannot, 
without the highest ingratitude, remain unconcerned for 
the best of queens, obligation binds me to vindicate her 
memory My lords, if ministers of state, acting by the 
immediate commands of their sovereign, are afterwards 
to be m^e accountable for their proceedings, it may one 
day or 6ther be the case of all the members of this au- 
gust assembly I doubt not, therefore, that, out of 
regard to yourselves, youi lordships will give me an 
equitable hearing , and I hope, that in the prosecution 
of this inquiry, it will appear that I have merited not 
only the indulgence, but the favour, of this government 
My lords, I am now to take my h ave of your lordships, 
and of this honourable house, perhaps for ever I shall 
lay dovra my life with pleasure, in a cause favoured by 
my late dear royal mistress And when I consider that 
I am to be judged by the justice^ honour, and virtue, of 
my peers, I shall acquiesce, and retire with gieaf content 
And, my lords, God’s will be done • ’ 

On his return from the house of lords to his own 
house, where he was for tbpt night pcynitted to go, he 
was followed by a great multitude of people crying out, 
“ High church, Ormond, and Oxfoid foi ever'” Next day 
he was bi ought to the bai, where he received a copy of 
his impeachment, and was allowed a month to pieparc 
his answer Though doctor Mead declared, that if the 
earl should be sent to the Tower, his life w'oujd be in 
dangei, the majority voted for his commitment The 
ferment in the house still continued , and the carl of An- 
glesey declared that such violent measures woiJl^ make 
the sceptre shake in the king’s hands This increased 
the tumult, and though much greater liberties have been 
since taken by that party against their soveieignj-yet 
Anglesey was then obliged to apologise for this expres- 
VOL, II 2 c 
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Sion Oxford was attended in his way to the Tower by 
a prodigious concourse of people, who vented their 
anger at his commitment in imprecations upon his pro- 
secutors • ' 

The violence of the commons was answered with 
equal violence without doors Tumults became every 
day more frequent, and every tumult only served to in- 
crease the sevo’ity of the legislsfture They now passed 
an act, declaring, that if any persons, to the number 
of fwelv^ unlawfully assembled, should continue toge- 
ther one hour, after being required to disperse by a jus- 
tice of peace, or other officer, and after hearing the act 
against riots read in public, they should be deemed 
guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy This is a very 
severe act, and one of the greatest restrictions on the 
liberty of the subject that passed during tins century 
By this, all meetings of the people, either for the pur- 
poses of amusement oi rcdiess, arc rendered criminal, 
if it shall please any magistrate to consider them as 
such It IS indeed veiy remarkable, that all the severe 
and most restrictive laws were enacted by that party 
who were continually stunning mankind with a cry of 
freedom 

At the time anpomted, O^eford’s answer to the charges 
exhibited ag^ainst him was delivered into the house of 
lords, whence it was transmitted to the house of commons 
Walpole, having heard it read, declared that it con- 
tained httle more than a repetition of the pamphlets in 
vindication of the late ministry, and that it maliciously 
laid upqnthe queen the blame of all the pernicious mea- 
sures into which he had led her He alleged that it was 
also a libel on the proceedings of the house, since he en- 
deavoured to clear those persons who had already con- 
l^pssed their guilt by flight In consequence of this, a 
committee was appointed to manage his impeachment, 
and to prepare evidence against him By this commit- 
tee It was reported that Mr Prior had grossly prevan- 
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cated on Ins examination, and behaved with great con* 
tempt of their authority The duke of Ormond and lord 
Bolmgbroke having oinitted to surrender theihselves 
within a limited time, it was ordered thjittheearl-mare- 
chal should erase out their names and arms from the 
list of peers, and inventories were taken of their estates 
and possessions, which were declared forfeited to the 
crown In this manner an mdiscnminate vengeance 
seemed to pursue the persons who compose^the Jate 
ministry, and who concluded a more beneficisdtreaty of 
peace than England ever obtained either before or since 
In consequence of these# proceedings, lord Oxford 
was confined in the Tower, where he continued for two 
years, during which time the nation was in a continual 
ferment from an actual rebellion that was carried on 
unsuccessfully After the execution of some lords, who 
were taken in arms, the* nation seemed glutted with 
blood, and that was the time when the carl petitioned to 
be brought to his trial He knew that the fiiiy of the 
nation was spent on objects that were really culpable, 
and expected that his case w®uld look like innocence 
itself, when compared to theirs A day aUhis own re- 
quest was assigned him, and the commons were ordered 
to prepare for their charge • At the appointed time, the 
peers repaired to the court in Westminster Hall, where 
lord Cowper presided as high-steward The kmg, and 
the rest of the royal fdmily, with the foreign ministers, 
assisted at the solemnity The earl was conducted from 
the Tower , the articles of his impeachment were read, 
with his answers, and the reply of the commons As 
sir Joseph Jekyl stood up to make good the first article 
of the charge, which amounted only to a misdemeanor, 
lord Harcourt represented to thd lords, that it WKtuld bd 
tedious and unnecessary to go through the whole of the 
charges alleged against the earl , that if those only were 
proved, in which he was impeached of high-tr^sSfr, the 
earl would then forfeit his life and estate, and there 

2 c 2 
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would be an end ot the matter He was thercfoie of 
opinion, that the commons should not be admitted to 
proceed upon the more unimportant part of the accusa- 
tion, until judgment ‘should be first obtained upon the 
articles for high-treason In this the lords agreeing, the 

commons declared that it was their undoubted privilege 
to impeach a peer either for treason oi a misdemeanor, 
or to mix the accusation as they thought proper The 
lords asserted that it was a right inheient in every court 
of justic^ to direct the methods of proceeding in that 
court The commons demanded a conference , but this 
was refused The dispute grew warm , the loids in- 
formed the lower house by message, that they would 
proceed to the trial , the commons disregarded the in- 
formation, and refused to attend Soon aftei, the lords 
repairing to Westminstci Hall, and commanding the carl 
to be brought forth, his ac. uscis weie ordered to appear 
As the commons wcie resolute, and did not attend, it 
was voted that the prisoner should be set at liberty 
To this dispute he probably owed the security of his 
title and fortune , for, as to the articles importing him 
guilty of high-treason, they were at once malignant and 
frivolous , so that his lif* was in ne manner of danger 
The duke of , Ormond, a‘r has been mentioned, was 
accused in the same manner , and it is thought that his 
correspondence with the Prete’- ioi was better ^cer- 
tained than his accusers '^t hrst ‘thought pioper to de- 
clare However, Mi Hucheson, one of the commis- 
sioners of trade, boldly spoke in his defence He ex- 
patiated, on his noble birth and qualifacations , he enu- 
merated the services he had pei formed to the crown , 
he asserted that the dukf had only obeyed the queen’s 
commands , and affirmed that all the allegations against 
liim could not, in the rigour of law, he construed into 
^^-treason His flight was a sufficient answer to the 
argu'^saats As he had refused to defend his innocence, 
his opposers were resolved to condemn him as guilty 
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The night he took leave of England, it is said, he paid 
a visit to lord Oxford, who dissuaded him from flying 
with as much earnestness as the duke entreated the earl 
to fly He bade bis fisend the Inst adieu, with these 
woids, ‘ Farewell, Oxfoid, fvithout a head ” To which 
tilt other replied, “Farewell, duke, without a duchy” 
He utttrwards continued to reside chiefly in Spam, an 
illustrious exile, and fruitlessly attached to a master un- 
worthy of In'* services 

The commons wtie not less determined against *the 
ca*-I ot Straflord, apamst whoiii aitielcs of impeachment 
\ It vou d llowcvi r, he was afterwards included with 
ctf > IS in 111 act ol indemnify, and found safety among 
thi .11 n bt 1 that vveri' diivi i into guilt, and then thought 
noithy 01 pardOx' 

In tin mt in tnci, thcM vi'iiliclive proceedings cx- 
tiudlbt mdignitum ot tin jieoplt ' ho pci ctived that 
the ivcnucs to ro\ il iuoui wtie tlosod against all but 
1 fatlioii Tilt fldint'' of icbcllion wtic act ually kindled 
in Scotland, vvhcit, i tbi n ihcr oii(vauf<», the insur- 
gents |omtd that d the union, which tin y were taught 
to con itlci as an oppression Tin mdlcontcnt. of that 
country had all along maintained aconespSndeiice with 
their friends in England, who were now driven by re- 
sentment and appieheiisio'i into a system of politics of 
which they would iiol othciwisc have drctimed Some 
ot the Tory paitj, whp were attached to the protestant 
religion, of modt rate pnncipl. s in govt inment, began to 
associate with the Jacobites and to wish in earnest for 
a revolution Scotland fiist shewed them an example 
The earl of Mar assembled three hundred of’his own 
vassals on the Highlands, proclaimed the Pretender at 
Castletown, and set up his standard at a plate called 
Brae-inai, assuming the title of lieutenant-geneial of his 
majesty’s forces To second these attempts, two vessels 
arrived m Scotland fiom Fiance, with arms. ^p;ipiiini . 
tion, and a numbci of officers, together with assurances 
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to the earl, that the Pretender himself would shortly 
come over to head his own forces The earl, in conse- 
quence of this promise, soon found himself at the head 
of ten thousand men, well armed and provided He se- 
cured the pass of Tay at P^h, where his head-quarters 
were established, and made himself master of the whole 
frmtful province of Fife, and .ill the sea-coast on that side 
of the tnth of Edinburgh He .marched from thence to 
Dumblaine, as if he had intended to cross the Forth at 
StirJing-bndge , but there he was informed of the pre- 
paiations the duke of Argyle was makmg, who was 
raising forces to give him battle 

This nobleman, whose fkmily had suffered so much 
under the Stuart line, ivas still possessed of his heredi- 
tary hatred , and upon this occasion he was appointed 
commander-m-chief of all the forces of North Britain 
The earl of Sutheiland also went down to Scotland to 
raise forces foi the seivice of government, and many 
other Scottish peers followed the example The earl of 
Mar, being informed that the duke was advancing 
against him from Stirling, with the discontented clans, 
assisted by some tioops from Ireland, at first thought 
it most prudent to retre.it But being soon after joined 
by some of the clans under thc^earl of Scaforth, and others 
under general Goidon, an experienced officer, who had 
signalized himself in the Russian service, he resohed 
to face the enemy, and directed his march towaids the 
South 

The duke of Argyle, apprized of his intentions, and 
at any rate willing to prove his attachment to the pre- 
sent government, resolved to give him battle in the 
neighbourhood of Dumblaine, though his forces did not 
amount M half the number of the enemy In the morn- 
ing ^ drew up his army, which did not exceed three 
^I^sand five hundred men, in order of battle , but he 
ftjjipd himself greatly outflanked by the enemy 
f^The duke perceiving the earl making attempts to sur- 
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round him, was obliged to alter his disposition, which, 
on account of the scarcity of general officers, was not 
done so expeditiously as to be finished before the rebels 
began the attack • The left wing^ therefore, of the duke’s 
army received the centre ’•'of the enemy, and supfiorted 
the first charge without shrinking It seemed even for 
awhile victorious, as the earl of Clanronald, who com- 
manded against it, was killed on the spot But Glen- 
gary, who was second in command, undertook to inspire 
his intimidated foices and, waving his bonnet, icried 
out several times, “ Revenge'” This animated the rebel 
troops to such a degree, that they followed him close to 
the points of the enemy’s Bayonets, and got withm their 
guard A total rout began to ensue of that wing of the 
loyal army, and general Whetham, their commander, 
flying full speed to Stirling, gave out that all was lost, 
and that the rebels were completely victorious In the 
mean time, the duke of Argylc, who commanded m per- 
son on the right, attacked the left of the enemy, and 
drove them before him two miles, though they often 
faced about, and attempted to rally Having thus en- 
tirely broken tliat wing, and driven them over the liver 
Allan, he returned to the held of battlS, where to his 
great mortification, he found the enemy victonous, and 
patiently waiting the assault IIo\^ever, instead of re- 
newing the engagement, both parties continued to gaze 
at each other, neither caring to begin the attack At 
evening, both sides drew off, and both claimed the vic- 
tory Though the possession of the held was kept 
by neither, yet certainly all the honour, and all the 
advantages of the day, belonged to the duke of Argyle 
It was sufficient fojr him to have interrupted the progress 
of the enemy, for, in their cycumstances, ctelay was de- 
feat In fact, the earl of Mar soon found his flisappomt- 
ments and his losses inciease The castle of Inverness, 
of which he was in possession, was deliv^d, pp to the 
king by lord Lovat, who had hitherto professed to act 
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in the interest of the Pretender The marquis of TuUi- 
bardme forsook the earl, in order to defend his own part 
of the country, and many of the clans seeing no likeli- 
hood of coming soon tp a second engagement, returned 
quietly home, for an irregular army is much more 
easily led to battle, tlian induced to bear the fatigues oi 
a campaign 

In the mean time, the rebellion was still more unsuc- 
cessfully prosecuted in England From the time the 
Pretender had undertaken this wild project at Pans, in 
which the duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke were 
engaged lord Stair, the British ambassadui in France, 
had penetrated all liis designs, and sent faithful accounts 
of all his raeasuies, and all his adheients, to the mnus- 
try at home Upon the fust rumour, therefore, of an 
insurrection, they imprisoned seveial lords and gentle- 
men, of whom they had a suspicion The earls of 
Home, Wintoun, and Kinnoul, and otheis, were com- 
mitted to the castle of Edinbuigli The king obtained 
leave from the lowei house to seize sir William Wynd- 
ham, sii John Packmgton, Kyrniston, IIeivey,and others 
The lords Lansdown and Duplin were taken into cus- 
tody Sir William Wyndhams father-in-law, the duke 
of Somerset, offered to become bound for his appear- 
ance, but his suret) was refused 

But all these precautions were not able to stop the 
insurrection in the western counties, where it was al- 
ready begun Howevei, all their preparations were 
weak and ill conducted, every measure was betrayed 
to goveinment as soon as projectel, and many revolts 
repressed itf the very onset The university of Oxford 
was treated with great severity on this occasion Ma- 
jor-genetal Pepper, with a stiong detachment of dra 
gooQS took ‘possession of the city at day-break, declaring 
he would instantly shoot any of the students who should 
‘ presume to appeal without the limits of their respective 
collcget^ ^ *tiie insurrection of the northern counties 
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came to greater maturity In October, the earl of Der-> 
wentwater, and Mr Foster, took the field with a body 
of horse, and, being joined by some gentlemen from the 
borders of Scotland, proclaimed t|;ie Pretender Their 
first attempt was to seize Newcastle, in which they had 
many fi lends, but they found the gates shut against 
them, and were obliged to letire to Hexham To oppose 
these, general Carpentor was detached by government 
with a body of nine hundred men, and an engagement 
was hourly expected The rebels had two methods* by 
which they might have conducted themselves with pru- 
dence The one was, to march directly into the western 
parts of Scotland, and there* join general Gordon, who 
commanded a strong body ot Highlanders The other 
was, to cross the Tweed, and boldly attack general Car- 
penter, whose forces did not exceed their own The 
infatuation attendant on that party, prevented the adop- 
tion of cither of these measuies They took the route 
to Jedburgh, where they hoped to leave Carpenter on 
one side and penetrate into England by the western 
border This was the eftectual liieans to cut themselves 
off either from retreat or assistance A party of High- 
landers, who had joined them by this time, af first refused 
to accompany them in this desperate irruption, and one 
hall of them actually leturned to their 6wn country At 
Brampton, Mr Foster opened his commission of general, 
which had been sent^him from the earl of Mar, and 
there he proclaimed the Pictendei They continued 
their march to Peniith, where the body of the militia, 
assembled to oppose them, fled at their appearance 
From Penrith they proceeded, by the way of Kendal 
and Lancaster, to Preston, of which place they took pos- 
session without any resistance But this was» the last 
stage of their ill-advised mcuision, for genersfl Wills, 
at the head of seven thousand men, came up to the town 
to attack them and from his activity there wa§ no es- 
caping They now therefore began to raise iSarricadcs, 
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and to put the place m a posture of defence, repulsing 
the first attack of the royal army with success Next 
day, however. Wills was reinforced by Carpenter, and 
the town was invested on all sides o In this deplorable 
situation, to which they were reduced by their own 
rashness, Foster hoped to capitulate with the general, 
and accordingly sent colonel Oxburgh, who had been 
taken prisoner, with a trumpeter, to piopose a capitula- 
tion Tins, however. Wills refused, alleging that he 
would not treat with rebels, and that the only favour they 
had to expect was, to be spared from immediate slaugh- 
ter These were hard terms, but no Octtei could be 
obtamed They accordingly laid down their aims, and 
were put under a strong guard, all the noblemen and 
leaders were secured, and a few of their officers tried 
for deseiting from the royal army, and shot by order of 
a court-martial The common men were imprisoned at 
Chester and Liverpool , the noblemen and considerable 
officers were sent to London, and led through the streets 
pmioned and bound together, to intimidate their party 
Such was the success of two expeditions set on foot 
in favour of the Pretender, in neither of which appear 
the smallest fraces of conduct or design But the con- 
duct of his party on this side of the water was wisdom 
itfelf, compared Vo that with which it was managed at 
Paris Bohngbioke there had been made his secretary, 
and Ormond his prime-minister But these statesmen 
quickly found that nothing could be done in favour of 
his cause The king of France, who had ever espoused 
the inteiest of the abdicated fanaly, was just dead, and 
the duke' of Orleans, who succeeded in the government 
of the kingdom, was aveise to lendmg the Pretender 
any assistance His party, however, which was com- 
posed of the lowest and the most ignorant exiles from 
the Bntish dominions, affected the utmost confidence, 
aw(i ^p§sted of a certainty of success The deepest 
;;|^ret8 of )iis cabinet, and all his intended measures. 
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were bandied about m coffee-houses by persons of the 
lowest rank, both in fortune and abilities Subaltern 
olhcers resolved to be his generals, and even prostitutes 
were intrusted to manage his negotiations Little, there- 
fore, could be expected from such assistance and such 
counsels 

He might by this time have been convinced of the 
vanity of his expectations, in supposing that the whole 
country would rise up in his cause His affairs were 
actually desperate, yet, with his usual infatuation; he 
resolved to hazard his person among his friends m Scot- 
land, at a time when such a measure was too late for 
success Passing, therefore* through France in disguise, 
and embarking in a small vessel at Dunkirk, he arrived, 
after a voyage of a few days, on the coast of Scotland, 
with only SIX gentlemen in his tram He passed un- 
known through Aberdeen to Feterosse, where he was 
met by the earl of Mar, and about thirty noblemen and 
gentlemen of the first quality There he was solemnly 
proclaimed His declaration, dated at Commercy, was 
printed and dispersed He thence went to Dundee, 
where he made a public entry, and in two days more 
he arrived at Scone, where he intended to have the ce- 
remony of lus coronation performed He ordered 
A D thanksgiving to be made for his safe arnval , he 
1716 enjoined the ministers to pray for him in their 
churches, and, without the smallest share of 
power, went through the ceremonies of royalty, which 
threw an air of ridicule on all his conduct Having 
thus spent some time in unimportant parade, he resolved 
to abandon the enterprise with the same levity with 
which It was undertaken Having made a speech to 
his grand council, he informed them of his ^want of 
money, arms, and ammunition for undertaking a cam- 
pa^n, and theiefoie lamented that he was compelled to 
leave them He embarked in a small FreneJj^ ^''^f^that 
lay in the harbour of Montiosc, accompanied with seve- 
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ral lords, his adherents, and in five days arrived at Gia^ 
velmes 

Gieneral Gh}rdon, who was left commander-in-chief 
ofthe forces, proceeded at their head to Aberdeen, where 
he secured three vessels to sail northward, which took 
on board such persons as intended to make their escape 
to the continent He then continued liis march through 
the Highlands, and quietly dismissed his forces as he 
went forward This retreat was made with such expe- 
dition, that the duke of Argyle, with all his activity could 
never overtake his rear, which consisted of a thousand 
horse 

In this manner ended a rebellion, which nothing but 
imbecility could project, and nothing but rashness sup- 
port But, though the enemy was now no more the 
fury of the victors did not seem in the least to abate with 
success The law was now put in force with all its ter- 
rors, and the prisons of London were crowded with 
those deluded wretches, whom the ministry seemed re- 
solved not to paidon The commons, in their address 
to the crown, declared that they would prosecute in the 
most rigorous manner the authors of the late rebellion, 
and their resolutions were as speedy as their measures 
were vindictive The earls of Derwentwater, Nithsdale, 

’ Camwath, andWmtoun, the lords Widrington, Kenmuir, 
and Naime, were impeached, and, upon pleading 
guilty, all but lord Wintoun, recetvedsentence of death 
No entreaties ceuld soften the ministry to spare these 
unhappy men The house ot lords even presented an 
address to the throne for mercy, out without effect, the 
king only answered, that on this, and all othei occasions, 
he would act as he thought most consistent with the 
dignity ofthe crown and the safety of his people 

Orders were accordingly dispatched for executing the 
lords Derwentwater, Nithsdale, and Kenmuir, imme- 
diately^^-jtlic others were respited Nithsdale, however, 
had the good fortune to escape in woman’s clothes, 
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which were brought him by his mother the night before 
his intended execution Derwentwftter and Kenmuir 
were brought to the scaffold on Tower-hill at the time 
appointed Both •underwent th^r sentence with calm 
intrepidity, pitied by all, and seemiftgly less moved 
themselves than those who beheld them Derwentwater 
was particularly regretted, as he was generous, hospit- 
able, and humane His fortune being large, he gave 
bread to multitudes of the poor, by whom he was consi- 
deied as a parent and a protector * 

To second these vindictive efforts, an act of parliament 
was made foi trying the private pnsoneis in London, 
and not m Lancashire, where they wcie taken m arms 
This proceeding was consideied, by the best lawyers, as 
an alteration of the ancient constitution of the kingdom, 
by which it was confirmed that every prisoner should be 
tried m the place where the offence was committed In 
the beginning of April, commissioners for trying the 
rebels met in the court of common-pleas, when bills 
were found against Mr Foster, Mr Mackintosh, and 
twenty of their confederates 

Foster escaped from Newgale, and reached the conti- 
nent m safety , the rest pleaded not guHty IPitt, the 
keeper of Newgate, being suspected of having connived 
at Foster’s escape, was tried for his fife, but acquitted 
Notwithstanding this. Mackintosh and seveial other 
prisoners broke frorq Newgate, after having mastered 
the keeper and turnkey, and disarmed the sentinel The 
court proceeded to the trial of tliose that remained , four 
or five were hanged, draivn, and quartered, at Tybum 
Among these, William Paul, a clergyman, attracted pe- 
culiar pity , he professed himself a true and sincere 
member of the church of England, but not oPthat schis- 
matical church, whose bishops had abandoned their 
king, and shamefully given up their ecclesiastical pnvi- 
leges How strong soever the taint of faction may be in 
any man’s bosom, if he has any goodness in him, he 
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cannot help feeling the strongest pity for those brave 
men, who are willing, however erroneously, to sacrifice 
their lives to their principles The judges appointed to 
tiy the rebels at Liverpool found a considerable number 
guilty of high-treason Two-and-twenty were executed 
at Preston and Manchester about a thousand prisoners 
experienced the king’s mercy, if such it might be called, 
to be transported to North America 

Such was the end of a rebellion piobably at first has- 
tened forward by the rigour of the new Whig ministry 
and parliament In running through the revolutions of 
human transactions, it is a melancholy consideration 
that, in all contentions, we generally find little to applaud 
on either side Wo here sec a weak and imprudent 
party, endeavouring not only to subveit the government, 
but the religion, of their country We see a pretended 
monarch, bied a Papist himself, and confiding in popish 
counsellors, professing a desire to govern and protect 
the Protestant leligion W(‘ observe most of his ad- 
herents, men of dospeiato fortunes, indifferent morals, or 
nariow principles, urging on a cause which nothing but 
repeated slaughter could establish On the other hand, 
we see them opposed by a party actuated by pride, ava- 
rice, and animosity, conceahpg a love of power under 
a mask of freedom, and blandishing the sword of justice, 
to strike a vindictive blow Clemency in the govern- 
ment, at that time, would probably have extmquished 
all that factious spiiit which has since continued to dis- 
turb public tranquillity , for they must be a wretched 
people indeed, who arc more easily driven than led into 
obedience to authority 
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CHAP XXI 

GEORGE I (CONTiNUED) 

A D 1716 — 1727 ' 

A CONSTITUTION SO complicated as that of England 
must necessarily suffer Tilterations from time , for some 
of its branches may gain strength, while others become 
weaker At this period, the orders placed between* the 
king and the people acquired more than their share of 
power The king himself being a foreigner, and ignorant 
of die laws and constitution of the coiintiy, was kept 
under the contiol of his ministers, who, by their private 
connc)cions, governed the parliament At the same time, 
the people, awed by the fears of impfited Jacobitism, 
were afraid to murmur, and were content to give up 
their freedom for safety The lebelhon now extin- 
guished, only served to confirm the arrogance of those 
in power The parliament had shewn itself eager to 
second the views of the ministry, and the pretended 
danger of the state was made a pietext foi continuing 
the parliament beyond the term fixed for tts dissolution 
An act, therefore, was made by their own authority, 
repealing that by which they were to 6e dissolved eveiy 
third yeai, and extending the term to seven jears This 
attempt, in any delegated body of people, to increase 
their own power by extending it, is contrary to the first 
principles of justice If it was right to extend then 
duration to seven years, they might also perpetuate their 
authonty, and thus cut off even the shadow of nomination 
This bill, however, passed both houses, and all objections 
to it were considered as marjis of disaffecflon The 
people might murmur at this encroachollnt, but it was 
too late for redress 

Domestic concerns being adjusted, the king began to 
turn his thoughts to his Haiioveiian domiiuons, and 
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resolved upon a voyage to the continent He foresaw a 
storm gathering from Sweden As Charles the Twelfth, 
the extraordmaiy monarch of that country, was highly 
provoked against hin^for having entered into a confede- 
racy with the Russians and Danes in his absence, and 
for having purchased the towns of Bremen and Verden 
from the king of Denmark, which constituted a part of 
his dominions, George, having passed through Holland 
to Hanover, in order to secure his German dominions, 
entered into a new treaty with the Dutch and the regent 
of France, by which they agreed to assist each other in 
case of an invasion 

Nor were his feais from Sweden without foundation 
Charles maintained a close correspondence with the 
disaffected subjects of Great Britain , and a scheme was 
formed for landJtig a considerable body of Swedes, with 
the king at their head, in some part of the island, where 
it was expected they would be joined by all the mal- 
contents of the kingdom Count Gyllenbuig, 
A D the Swedish minister m London, was peculiarly 
1717 active m the conspincy, but being seized with 
all his papcis, by oidei of the king, the confede- 
racy was broKen tor this time However, a bill was 
passed by the commons, prohibiting all commerce with 
Sweden, the trade with which country was of the ut- 
most consequence to the English merchants A supply, 
to the amount of two bundled and fifty thousand pounds, 
was granted to the king, to enable him to secure Ins 
doinnaons against the threatened mvasion These were 
the first fruits of England’s beiiig wedded to the conti- 
nent, however, the death of the Swedish monaich, who 
soon after was killed with a cannon-ball at the siege of 
Fredencsball in Norway, put an end to all inquietude 
from that quai^er 

But this was the age of tieaties, subsidies, and political 
combinations At that time, the politicians of the %e 
supposed that such paper-chains would be sufficient to 
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secure the permanence of dominion, but expeiience 
has sufficiently taught the contrary Among other treaties 
concluded with such hopes, was that called the 
A D Quadruple Alliance It was agreed upon between 
1718 the empcior, France, EiiglVnd, and Flolland, that 
the emperor should renounce a"ll pietinsic«i/s to 
the crown of Spain, and exchange Sardinia lor Sicily 
with the duke of Savoy, that the successions to the 
duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, should be 
settled on the queen ol Spain s eldest son, in case the 
present posscssois should die without male issue How- 
ever, this treaty was by no means agieeable to the king 
ol Spam, and consequently jt became prejudicial to the 
English, as it interrupted the < ommtrce to that kingdom 
But the interest of England was not the object which 
this treaty was intended to secnie 

The displeasure of the king of Spam soon bioke out 
into an open war against the empi ror, whom he consi- 
deied as the (hief contriver of tins alliance, and a 
numeious body ol Spanish tioops wck sint into Italy, 
to support Philip’s pi( tensions iji tb it qn liter It wis 
in vam that the ugint ot Fianci attempted to dissiiadt 
liim, m vam the king ol England offered Ins mcdj<ition, 
tlieir mtei position was ie)e(ted as partial ind unjust 
War, m the piesent exhe^iiNted state of the English 
finances, was a real evil, but aiuptnu with Spam was 
lesolvcd on, in order to suppoit a vtiy distant inteiest 
Twenty-two ships, the •command of winch \\ns gueii to 
sir George Byng, were equipped with all expedition, 
ind oideicd to sail for Naples, which was then thieit- 
tned by the Spanish army lie was received jv*th the 
uuatest demonstiations of joy by the inhabitants of that 
eity, tind was informed that the Spaniards to the amount 
ol thirty thousand men, had actually landed m ^Sicily 
In this exigence, as no assistance could be given by 
landj he lesolved to sail thithci, fullj determined to 
[lursue the fleet m which they had embarke^ Up^u 
VOL 11 2 P 
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coming round Cape Faro, he perceived two small 
Spanish vessels, and following them closely, they led 
him to their mam fleet, which, before noon, he disco- 
veied in line of battle, amounting m all to twenty -seven 
sail However, the Spanish fleet, upon perceiving the 
forco of the English, attempted to sail away, though 
superior m number The English had for some time 
acquired such expertness in naval affairs, that no other 
nation would attempt to face tTiem, but with manifest 
advantage The Spaniards seemed distracted in then 
counsels, and acted with extreme confusion They made 
a running fight, and the commandcis behaved with 
courage and activity , in spite of which they were all 
taken except six, which were preserved by the conduct 
of Cammock, their vice-admiral, a native of Ireland 
Sir George Byng behaved on this occasion with equal 
prudence and resolution, and the king wrote him a 
letter, with his own hand, approving his conduct This 
victory neccssaiily produced the resentment and com- 
plaints of the Spanish ministers in all the courts of 
Europe, and hastened the declaration of war upon 
the part of the English, which had been hitherto 
delayed 

This rupture with Spam served once moie to raise the 
declining expectations of the Pictcnder and his adhe- 
lents It was hoped that, by the assistance of cardinal 
Alberoni, the Spanish minister, a new insurrection ijiight 
be excited in England The duke of Ormond was the 
person fixed upon to conduct this expedition, and he 
obtained from the Spanish court a fleet of ten ships of 
war and transports, having on board six thousand sol- 
diers, with arms for twelve thousand more But fortune 
was still^as unfavourable as ever Having set sail, and 
proceeded as far as Cape Finisterre, he was encountered 
by a violent storm, which disabled his fleet, and frus- 
trated the expedition This misfortune, together, with 
the bad«”ccess of the Spanish arms in Sicily, and other 
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puts of Europe, induced Philip to wish loi pc ice, and 
lie at last consented to sign the quadruple alliance 
This was at that time thought an immense acquisition , 
but England, though she procured the ratification, had 
no share in the acfvantage of the^treaty 

The king, having thus restoied peace to Europe, le- 
turned from the continent to receive the addresses and 
congratulations of his parliament From addressing, 
they proceeded to an act of much greater importance, 
this was the seeming the dependency of the Irish par- 
liament on that of Great Britain One Maurice Annesly 
had appealed to the house of peers in England, fiom a 
decree made by the house, of peers in Ireland, and this 
decree was reversed The British peeis ordered the 
barons of the exchequer m Ireland to put Mr Annesly 
in possession of the lands he had lost by the decree of 
the loids in that kingdom The barons of the exchequer 
obeyed this order, and the Irish house of peers passed 
a vote against them, as having attempted to dimmish 
the just privileges of the parliament of Ireland , and, 
at the same time, ordeied the baions to be taken under 
the custody of the black-rod On the other hand, the 
house of lords in England lesolved, thaMhe borons of 
the exchequei in Ireland had acted with com age and 
fidelity, and addressed the, king to si^ify his approba- 
tion of their conduct by some maiks of his favoui 
A D To complete their intention, a bill was prepared, 
1720 by which theJrish house of loids was deprived 
of all right to final jurisdiction This bill was 
opposed in both houses, but particularly in that of the 
cbmmons It was there asserted by Mr Pijt, that it 
would only increase the power of the English peers, 
who alieady were too formidable Mr Huiigerford de- 
monstrated that the Irish lords had always exerted their 
powci of finally deciding causes Notwithstanding all 
opposition, the bill was carried by a gieat majority, and 
soon aftei received the royal assent The people of 

2 1 ) 2 
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land were not at that time so well acquainted with tlicn 
lights and just privileges as they aic at piesent Their 
lords then were mostly made up of men bred in luxuiy 
and ignoranee, neithci spirited enough to make oppo- 
sition, nor skilful encAigh to conduct it Tt is very 
cxtiaordmary that this bill, which was a real grievanct, 
produced no commotions m Ireland, and that the coin- 
age of halfpence by one Wood, in England, for tlic 
people of that country, which v^as no grievance, was 
attended with very gieat distuibances The reason 
must be, that the lattei opposition was conducted by 
dean Swift, a man of genius, ind the former iinposuion 
submitted to by men of weak abilities 

But this blow, which was scveicly felt by the Irish, 
was by no means so great as that felt by the English at 
this time, fiom the spirit of seheming avaiict, which had 
infected all ranks of people It was but m the pit ced- 
ing year that John Law, a Scotchman, had erected a 
company under the name of the Mississippi, which pio- 
mised the people gieat wealth, but ended in involving 
the Fieneh nation in gieat distiess It was now that 
the people of England were deceived by a piojeet en- 
tirely similar, which is lemembcred by the name of the 
South-sea Scheme, and was felt long aftei by thousands 
To explain thio as concisely as possible, it is to bt ob- 
served, that ever since the revolution imdei kingWilliam, 
the government not having sufficient supplies graiiti d 
by parliament, oi what was gi anted lequiimg time to 
be collected, they were obliged to borrow money fiom 
diflen nt companies of merchants , and, among the rest, 
from that company which traded to the South sea In 
the year 1716, the government was indebted to this 
company about nine millions and a half of money, for 
which they granted mtejest at the rate of six per cent 
As this "company was not tne only one to which the 
government was indebted, and paid such large yearly 
intwest, sii Robert Walpole conceived a design of les- 
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scning these national debts, by giving the several com- 
panies an alternative of either accepting lower interest, 
namely, five per «ent,,or of having the principal paid 
The different companies chose rather to accept the dimi- 
nished interest, than to receive the principal The 
South-sea company, in particular, having made up their 
debt to the government ten millions, instead of six hun- 
dred thousand pounds, winch they usually received as 
interest, were satisfied with five hundred tliousandL In 
the same manner, the governor and company of the 
Bank, and other companies, were contented to receive €i 
eliminishcd annual intcicst for their respective loans, 
all which greatly lessened the debts of the nation 
It was in this situation of things that one Blount, who 
had been bred a scrivener, and was possessed of all the 
cunning and plausibility requisite for such an under- 
taking, pioposed to the ministry, m the name of the 
South-sea company, to buy up all the debts of the dif- 
feicnt companies, and thus to become the sole creditor 
of the state The teims he offijred to government were 
extiemcly advantageous The South-sea company was 
to rcd( em the debts of the nation out oi the hands of 
the piivate piopiictors, who were cicditois to the go- 
veinnicnt, upon whatever terms thqy could agiec on, 
and for the inteiest of this money, which they had thus 
icdeemed, and taken into their own hands, they would 
be contented to be allowed by government, for six years, 
hvc per cent, — then the interest should be reduced to 
foul pel cent, and should at any time be redeemable by 
pailiament Thus far all was fair, and all vwis reason- 
able For these purposes a bill passed both houses, 
but now came the part of the scheme big, with fraud 
and rum As the directors of the South-sea ^company 
could not of themselves be supposed to possess money 
sidluient to buy up the debts of the nation, they weie 
impowiud to laise it by opening a subsor.ption "tersa 
scheme for tiading to the South-seas, from which com- 
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merce immense advantages were promised, and still 
greater expected by the rapacious credulity of the people 
All people, therefore, yho were creditors to government, 
were invited to come in, and exchange their securities, 
namely, the government for the South-sea company 
Many were the advantages they were taught to expect 
f 1 om having their money traded .with in a commerce to 
and from the southern parts of America, where it was 
leported that the English were to have a new settlement 
granted them by the king of Spam 

The directors’ books were no soonei opened for the 
hrst subscription, than crowds came to make the ex- 
change of government stock for South-sea stock The 
delusion was artfully continued and spread Subscrip- 
tions in a few days sold for double the pnee they had 
been bought at The scheme succeeded beyond even 
the projector’s hopes, and the whole nation was infected 
with a spirit of avaricious enterprise The infatuation 
prevailed, the stock increased to a surprising degree, 
and to near ten times the value of what it was at fiist 
subsciibed for 

After a few months, however, the people awoke from 
their dream of riches, and found that all the advantages 
they expected we*o merely nfiagmary, while thousands 
of families were involved in one common ruin Many 
of the directors, by whose arts the people were taught 
to expect such great benefits from a traffic to the South- 
seas, had amassed considerable fortunes by the credu- 
lity ot the public It was one f msolation to the people, 
to find the parliament sharing the general indignation, 
and resolving to stnp those plunderers of their uiijusi 
possession? Orders weic first given to remove all the 
directors* of the South-sea company fiom their seats in 
parliament, and the places they possessed under go- 
vernment * 

Ttie principal delinquents weie punished by a foi- 
feituic of all such possessions and estates as they had 
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acquired during the continuance of this popular 
A D phien^y The next care was, to redress the suf- 

1721 fciers Seyeral .useful and just resolutions were 
taken by parliament, and ^ bill was prepared for 

icpainng the late sufferings, as far as the inspection of 
the legislature could extend Of the prohts ansing fiom 
the South-sea scheme,, the sum of seven millions was 
given back to the original ^ropiietors, several additions 
woe also made to their dividends, out of what was pos- 
sessed by the company m their own right, and the 
rcmcuning cdpitdl stock was also divided among the old 
proprictois, dt the rate of thirty-three pounds per cent 
In the mean time, petitions from all parts of the king- 
dom were presented to the house, demanding justice, 
and the whole nation seemed exasperated to the highest 
degree Public credit sustained a terrible shock Some 
piincipal members of the mmistiy were deeply con- 
cerned in these fiaudulent transactions The Bank was 
drawn upon faster than it could supply, and nothing was 
heard but the lavings of disappointment and despair 
The discontents occasioned by these public calamities 
once more gave tin disaffected paity hopes of succeed- 
ing But in all their counsels they were weak, divided, 
and waveiing The duke»of Orleans regent of Fiance, 
is said to be the first, who gave the king infoi- 
A » 1) mation of a recent conspiracy carried on by many 

1722 persons ol the first distinction, joined by several 
malecootents of infenor quality In eonsequence 

of this, a camp was immediately formed in Hyde Park, 
and all military officers were ordered to repair to then 
lespective stations Licutenant-geneial Macartney was 
dispatched to Ireland to bring over troops from that 
kingdom, and the states of Holland were called upon to 
be leady with their guaianty The people, thus ex- 
cited by new terrors, every day expected an invasion, 
and looked where the vengeance of govemment*^*wes 
likely to fall 
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The first perhoti who was seized was Francis Atter- 
bury, bishop of Rochestei, a prelate long obnoxious to 
the present government, and possessed of abilities to 
render him formidable to any ministry he opposed His 
papeis were seized, and he himself confined to the 
Tower Soon after, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 
Orrery, lord North, and some pthers of inferior rank, 
were an ested and imprisoned Of all these, however, 
only the bishop, and one Mr Layer, a barrister, fi It the 
severity of government, the proofs against the ksI 
amounting to no convictive evidence 

A bill was brought into the house of commons, im- 
peaching bishop Atterbuiy, although he pleadi d privi- 
lege as a peer Though this met with some 
A D opposition in that house, yet it was lesohed by 
1723 a great majoiity in the house of commons, that 
he should be deprived of his dignity and benefice, 
and should be banished from the kingdom for cv( i The 
bishop made no defence in the lower house, reserving «ill 
his foice, which he intended to CKCit in the house of lords 
In that house li is cause had many fi lends, and his 
own eloquence politeness, and ingenuity, piocuied him 
many more His cause coming before that assembly, a 
long and waim dejiate ensued, in which the contest was 
nioie equally managed than the ministry expected As 
there was little or no proof against him, but what awise 
fiom intercepted letters, which wete written in ciphtis, 
earl Poulet insisted that such could not be ( oiisti ui d 
into treason or offence The d”ke of Whaiton, having 
summed up the depositions, and shewn the insufficiency 
of them, concluded with saying, that, let the conse- 
quences be what they would, he hoped the lustre of that 
house wo/ild never be taiiiisl.-’d by condemning a man 
Without evidence Loid Bathurst also spoke in the 
bishop’s favour, observing, that, if such extiaordina^y 
pn»oecdings were counttnanced, he saw nothing leinain- 
ing for him and otheis but to letire to their ( ountry- 
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lioii&es, and there, if possible, quietly to enjoy their 
estates within their own families, since the most trifling 
correspondence, or ^ny intercepted letter, might be made 
criminal Then turning to the beich of bishops, he said 
he could hardly account for the inveterate hatred and 
malice which some persons bore to the ingenious bishop 
of Rochester, unless it ^as, that, infatuated like the wild 
Americans, they fondly hoped to inherit not only the 
spoils^, but even the abilities, of the man they should 
destroy Notwithstanding all that was said in the 
bishops favour, the bill passed against him, the other 
paity saying very little, conscious of a majority in their 
lavour Among the members of the house of commons 
wlio exerted themselves in the bishop’s favour, was the 
tehbrated doctor Friend, who was himself soon after 
t ikcn into custody on suspicion of treasonable practices , 
but he was admitted to bail, his friend doctor Mead be- 
coming his security The bishop’s sentence being con- 
firmed, he in two days aftei embarked for the continent, 
ittended by his daughtci On the same day that he 
landed at Calais, the tamous lord Bolmgbrokc ai lived 
there on his return to England, having, fgrsomo secret 
leasons, obtained his majesty’s pardon Atterbuiy, 
being infoimed of this ciiciwnstancc, cpuld not help ob- 
sdving with a smile, that they weic exchanged The 
bishop continued in exile and •poverty till he died , 
though It may not bfi improper to obseivc, that doctoi 
S ichevcrel, dying some time bcloie him, left him by will 
live hundred pounds 

The fate of Mr Christopher Layer was moi^ severe 
Ih ing brought to his trial at the king’s Bench, he was 
convicted of having enlisted men for the Pictender’s 
service, and of having cndcavctuicd to stir up ,a rebel- 
lion , and he received sentence of death The ciicuin- 
sl iiv:*es of this conspiracy arc not clearly known It is 
s.ud tliat the intention of the cons[)iiatois wa»s, by mti«« • 
ilucmg a number of foieign olhccis and soldiers into 
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England unobserved, to prepare a junction with the 
duke of Ormond, who was to have landed in the river 
with a great quantity of arms provided foi that purpose 
However this bf, Mr^ Layer was reprieved iiom time to 
time, and many methods tried to make him discover his 
accomplices , but he continued steadfast in his trust, so 
that he suffered death at Tyburi), and his head was fixed 
on Temple-bar 

This trial was followed by another of a difieient na- 
tuic, in which the interests and security of the nation 
were more deeply concerned It haa been usual for the 
chancellois, upon being appointed to then high office, 
to nommatc the masters in chancery — a place of some 
value, and consequently then purchased as commissions 
in the aimy Some men of improper characters having 
been appointed to this office, and having embezded the 
money of orphans and suitors lodged in their hands, a 
complaint was made to the government, and this drew 
down the icsentmcnt of the ministry on the lord -chancel- 
lor himself lie found it necessary to resign the 
A D seals in the begmnmg , but soon after, the king 
1725 oideied the whole affair to be laid before the 
house of commons 

The commons faking the affair into considciation, and 
finding that many abuse's had ciept into that court wliieh 
eithci impeded justice or lendered it venal, resolved to 
impeach Thomas earl of Maccleffield, at the bar of the 
hous' of loids, for high crimes and misdemeanois This 
was one of the most laborioi s and the best contested 
trials in 'the annals of England A bill was picviously 
brought in to indemnify the masters in chancery fiom 
the penalties of the law, upon discovering what consi- 
deiations they had paid fo. their admission to then le- 
spective offices The trial lasted twenty days The 
eail proved that such sums had been usually received 
ky^ormcr lord-chancellors , and reason told that such 
leccipts were contraiy to strict justice Equity, theic- 
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fore, prevailed above precedent, the earl was convicted 
of fiaudulcnt practices, and condemned in a fine of 
thirty thousand poupds, .with imprisonment until that 
sum should be paid, which was accordingly discharged 
in about six weeks after 

In this manner the corruption, venality, and avarice 
of the times had inrreasgd with the riches and luxury of 
the nation Commerce inQ-oduccd fraud, and wealth 
introduced prodigality Religion, which might in some 
measure put a stop to these evils, was rather discouraged 
than promoted by the legislature The houses of con- 
vocation, which had hitherto met purposely to inspect 
the morals of the people, and to maintain decency and 
dignity in the church, were now discontinued Their 
disputes among each other weic assigned as the cause, 
l>ut a ministry studious of the morals of the people 
would have pcimitted them to dispute, and kept up then 
real by their activity But internal regulations were 
not what the ministry at tliat time attended to , the chief 
object of their attention was, to giatity the sovereign 
with a continued round of foreign treaties and alliances 
It was natural for a kmg born and bred, in Germany, 
whole all sovcicignty is possessed upon such piecaiious 
Itiiuies, to introduce the »ame spiri^ into the British 
constitution, however independent it might be as to the 
rest of Europe This reign, thcicfore, was begun by 
ticaties, and the lattfcr part of it was burdened with 
them The chief object of all was, to secure to the king 
Ins dominions in Germany, and exclude the Pretender 
f 1 om those of Britain T o effect both purposes, 'England 

paid considerable subsidies to many difteient states of 
Europe for the promise of then piotection and assist- 
ance, but it most commonly happened that the con- 
nexion was changed, or a variance ensued, before the 
Stipulations on either side were capable of bemg exe- 
cuted In this leign there wore concluded jio less P 
nine ticaties , the bainer convention treaty, a defensive al- 
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liance with the emperor, the triple alliance, the conven- 
^ tion treaty, the quadruple alliance, the congress of Cam- 
bray, the treaty of Hanover, ^he treaty of Vienna, and 
the convention witli Sweden and Hesse Cassel All 
these various and expensive negotiations were mere 
political playthings, they amused for awhile, and are 
since neglected , 

It must be owned that the pailiament made some new 
efforts to check the progress of vice and immorality, 
which now began to be diffused thiough every rank of 
life , but they were supported neither by the co-opera- 
tion of the ministry, nor by. the voice of the people The 
tieaties just concluded with Spam were already broken, 
but the spirit of commerce was so eager that no 
A D lestrictions could bind it Admnal Hosier was 
172G sent to South America, to intercept tlie Spanish 
galleons , but the Spaniards, being apprized of 
his design, iclandcd thur tie.isiirc The gieatcst part 
of the English fleet sent on that expedition was rendered 
entnely unfit for service the seamen were cut off m 
gieat mimbeis by the malignity of the climate and the 
length of the voyage, wlnlc the admnal himself is said 
to have died of a broken hcait In order to retaliate 
these hostilities, ^ the Spaniards undertook the siege of 
Gibraltar, but with as little success on then side In 
tins dispute, France offered her mi diation, and such a 
reconciliation as tieaties could pioeuie was the conse- 
(pience , a temporaiy reconciliation ensued, both sides 
only watching the occasion to renew hostilities with 
advantage It was now two yeais since the king had 
visited his elcctoial dominions ofHanovei , he then foie, 
soon after the bieakmg-up of the parliament, prepaied 
for a ]qumey thither 'Ha nng appointed a icgeiiey in 
his absence, he embarked foi Hollmcl, and lay, upon his 
landing, at a little town called Voct Next day he pio- 
♦e^ded on jjisjouincy, and in two days moie, between 
ten and eleven .it night, aimed at Delden, to all ap 
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pcarance in perfect health He supped there very 
heartily, and continued his progress early the next morn- 
ing, but, between eight and nine, ordered his coach to 
stop It being peiccived that one of his hands lay 
motionless. Monsieur Fabrice, wluj had foimerly been 
servant to the king of Sweden, and who now attended 
king George, attempted to quicken the circulation by 
chafing it between his own As thl^5 had no effect, tlic 
surgeon who followed cm horseback was called, and he 
rubbed it with spirits Soon aftei, the king’s tongue 
b( gan to swell, and he had just strength enough to bid 
them to hasten to Osnabuig Then falling insensible 
into Fabiiee’s arms, he never recovered, but 
June 11, expjied about eleven o’clock the next morn- 
1727 ing, in the sixty-eighth yeai ot his age, and 
the thntecuth ot his reign 

Whatevei was good oi great m the leign of this mo- 
naich, ought to be ascribed chiefly to himself , whenevci 
he deviated, he might have been misled by a ministry 
always paitial, sometimes coirupt lie was m every in- 
atarue attended with good fortune, which was partly 
owing to accident, and more to prudent assiduity His 
sucees'^es in life aie the stioiigcst instance how much 
may be achieved by mode) ate abilities, -excited with 
application and uuifoirait)^ 

He was married to the piincess Sophiti, daughtei and 
he ness of the duke ot Zell, by whom he had the prime 
who succeeded him, and the (iueen of Prussia, mother 
to the celebrated Frederic The kings body was con- 
veyed to Hanovci, and inteired among his ancestors 
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CHAP XXII 

/ ' • 

GEORGE II 

A D 1727—1739 

Upon the death of George tJie First, his son, Geoigc 
the Second, came to the crown, a man of inferior abi- 
lities to the late king, and strongly biassed with a piir- 
tiality to his dominions on the continent At his acces- 
sion, the business of government was chiefly carried on 
by lord Townshend, a maA of extensive knowledge and 
gieat skill in the interests of the different states of Eu- 
rope, by the duke of Newcastle, a nobleman of laigi 
connexions among the great, but of inferior abilities , 
and the earl of Chesterfield, a man of wit, insinuation, 
and address, though rather aveise to the drudgery of 
busmess But the chief person, and he who shortly aftei 
obtained the greatest share of power, was sir Robeit 
Walpole, whom we have already seen so actively em- 
ployed in supporting the house of Hanover 

This gentleman had risen from low beginnings, 
through two successive reigns, into great consideration 
He was considered as a maAyr to his cause in the reign 
of queen Anne, and when the Tory party could no 
longer oppress him, he still preserved that hatred a^mst 
them with which he set out Being raised, in the be- 
ginning of this reign, to the head of the treasury, he 
probably set off by endeavouring to serve his country, 
but soon meeting with strong opposition, liis succeeding 
endeavours were rather employed in keeping his situation 
than in adonung it To defend the declining preroga- 
tive of 'the crown might perhaps have been the first 
object of his intention, but soon after, those very mea- 
sures by which he pretended to secure it proved the rfiost 
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eftectual means to lessen it By corrapting the house 
of commons, he increased their riches and their powci , 
and they were not averse to voting away those millions 
which he permitted them so liberally to share As such 
a tendency in him nSltuially produepd opposition, he was 
possessed of a most phlegmatic msensibiiity to reproach, 
and a calm dispassionate manner of reasoning upon such 
topics as he desired should be believed His discouisc 
was fluent, but without* digmty , and his manner con- 
vincing, from its apparent want of art 

The house hitherto distinguished into Hanoverians 
and Jacobites, now altered their names with their prin- 
ciples, and the two parties went by the names of the 
Court and the Country Both sides had been equally 
active in bringing in the Hanover family, and conse- 
quently neither much leared the repioach of disaflcc- 
tion The court party, who were enlisted under the 
banncis of the ministry, were for favouring all their 
schemes, and loi applauding all the measures of the 
crown They were taught to regaid foieign alliances 
and continental connexions as conduce e to internal se- 
curity, they consideicd England as unable or unfit to 
be trusted in defending herself, and paid the troops of 
othei countiics for the promises of futhre assistance 
Of these sii Robert was the leader, and such as he 
could not convince by his eloquence*, he undertook to 
buy over by places and pensions The other side, oi 
the countiy party, were cntiiely averse to continental 
connexions They complained that immense sums 
were lavished on subsidies which could never be use- 
ful, and that alliances were bought with money from 
nations that should lather contiibute to England for 
her protection These looked upon the frequent jour- 
neys of the king to Hanover with a jealoins eye, and 
sometimes hinted at a partiality shewn in the royal 
breast in its favour These were joined by the high-fly- 
ing Tories, who now began to perceive their own cause 
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ilc'^perate , and, as tlicy wcie loajyued with men wlio 
did not fear the reproach of Jacobitism, they gave and 
acquired greater confidence As the court party gene- 
lally alarmed the house of commons with imaginary 
dangers and concealed conspiracies, so they on the 
country side generally declaimed against the encroach- 
ments of the prerogative .md the overgrown power of 
the crown The complaints of neither were founded 
in faet, the kingdom was m,no danger of invasions fiom 
abroad or from plots at home, nor was the ciown, on 
the othei hand, gaining any accession of powci, but 
lather every day losing somewhat of its authority by 
insensible diminution The king, chicHy attentive to 
his foreign dominions, icgai'ded but little his preiogative 
at home , and he could admit of many limitations in 
England, to be possessed of plenary power in doninions 
which lie probably loved more 
There seem to be two objects of controvcisy which, 
duiing this whole reign, lose up in debate at cvcij 
session, and tried the stiength of the opponents , tlicsi 
were the national debt, and the number of foices to In 
kept m pay The government, at the accession of the 
present king, owed more than thirty millions of money, 
and, though thcic was j long continuance of piofo inel 
peace, yet this sum was continually increasing It was 
much wondered at by the country party how this could 
happen, and it was as constantly the business of the 
court to give plausible reasons for the mcic.ise, and to 
tuinish a new subject ofwondei for the ensuing session 
Thus demands foi new supplies were made in evtiy 
session of parliament, for the puiposce> of guarding the 
kingdom from internal conspiracies, securing frienels 
upon the continent, or enabling the ministiy to act vigo- 
lously m conjunction with the powers in alliance abioad 
It was vdinly alleged that those expences were incuiicd 
without prescience or necessity , and that the increase 
of the national debt, by multiplying and increasing 
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taxes, would at last become an intolerable burthen 
These arguments were offered, canvassed, and rejected, 
the court party was constantly victorious, and every de- 
mand granted widi cheeifulness^and profusion 
The Spaniards were the first nation who shewed the 
futility of treaties to bmd, when any advantage was to 
be procured by infraction The extreme avidity of our 
merchants, and the natural jealousy and cruelty of that 
nation, produced every day encroachments on our side, 
and as arbitral y seirures on theirs TIic people of oui 
West Indian islands had long carried on an illicit trade 
with the subjects of Spam upon the continent, but when- 
evCT detected, were rigorotisly punished, and their car- 
goes confiscated In this temerity of adventure on the 
one hand, and vigilance of pursuit and punishment on 
the other, it must often have happened that the mno- 
teut sufl'ered with the guilty, and many complaints 
were made, perhaps founded m justice, that the Eng- 
lish merchants were plundered by the Spanish king’s 
vessels upon the southern coasts of America, as if they 
had been pirates * 

The English ministry, unwilling to credit every repoit 
which was inflamed by resentment or urged by avarice, 
expected to remedy the evils complained of by their 
favourite system of treaty, luid m th^nean time promised 
the nations redress At length, however, the complaints 
beedme more general^ and the merchants remonstrated 
by petition to the house of commons, who entered into 
a deliberation on the subject They examined the evi- 
dence of several who had been unjustly seized, and 
treated with great cruelly One man, the fliaster of a 
trading vessel, had been used by the Spaniards m the 
most shocking manner He gave in his evidence witli 
great precision, informed the house of the manher they 
had plundered and stripped him, of their cutting off his 
caid, and their preparing to put him to death “ I then 
1 or II 2 i 
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looked up,” cried he, “ to my God for pardon, and to 
my country for revenge'” 

These accounts raised a flame among the people 
which it was neitlier the ministei’s inteiest, nor perhaps 
that ot the nation, to indulge new negotiations weie 
set on foot, and new mediators offered then intei po- 
sition A ticaty IV as signed at Vienna, bc- 
A D tween the tmptioi, the *kmg of Gieat Britain, 
1731 and the king ot Spain, which si tiled the peace 
ol Euiope upon its foimer footing, and put off 
the thicatciiing w ai for a time By this tie.ity, the king 
ot England conceived hopes that all Wtu would be at an 
end Don Cailos, upon the death of the duke ot Paima, 
was, by the assistance cf an English fleet, put in peace- 
able possession ofParmi and Placentia, while six thou- 
sand Spaniaids w'cie quietly admitted and cjuaitered m 
the duchy of Tuscany, to secuie loi him the reversion 
ot that dukedom 

An inteival ot peaic suer ceded, in which scarcely 
any events li ippenid that deserve the lemcmbianoe ol 
an historian Such intervals aic the seasons ot happi- 
ness, for history is generally little more than the registei 
of human contention and calamity 

During this inteival of protound peace, nothing re- 
markable happenc^ mil seal ccly any coiitist insucd, 
except in the Biitish parliament, where the disputes 
between the court and countiy paity weie earned on 
with unceasing animosity Both sides, tiom moderate 
beginnings, at last taiily i nlistcd themselves in the cause, 
not of truth, but ot paity pleasures proposed by the 
ministry,' though tiniling to the benefit of the nation, 
were opposed by their antagonists, who, on then side, 
were also* abridged in the power of carrying any act, 
how beileficial soever it might have been A calm dis- 
interested reader is now surprised at the heat with which 
many subjects at that time, of little importance in them- 
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selves, wcie discussed He now smiles at those denun- 
ciations of slavery and luin which were entailed upon 
posteiity, and which posterity did not feel The truth 
is, the liberty of a nation is yrather supported by the 
opposition than by the speeches of the opposition, 
the combatants may be considered as ever standing 
upon ijuard, thoujjh they are for c^or giving a filsc 
alarm 

In times of profound tianquillity, the slightest occui- 
rcncp comes m to (ill up the chasm in histoiy A so- 
ciety of men, in this inteiestcd age of seeming benevo- 
lence, had united themselves into a company, by the 
name of tlie Cliaiitablc' Coipoiation, and then pio- 
fessed intention was to lend money at legal mtciC’^t to 
the poor upon small pledges, and to peisons of higliei 
lank upon proper security Then capital was at fust 
limited to thirty thousind pounds, but they aftcrwaids 
incicasi d it to six bundled thousand This money was 
supplied by subsci iption, and the care of conducting 
the capital was mtiustcd to a piopci number of diiec- 
tois Tins company having* corilinucd loi moie than 
twenty ytais, the ca^hcii, (ifoige Robinson, membei 
foi Mallow, and the \\aichouse-kccpci% lohn Thomson, 
disappear cd in one dav Five bundled thousand pounds 
of eapitil wcu found lb be sunk, and embezzled, by 
means which the piopiietois could not discover They 
theicfoic, in a petition, icpiesentcd to the house of com- 
mons the maimei mVhich they had been dcfiauded, 
and tht disticss to whicli many of the pctitionei'* weie 
reduced A secict committee being appointed to exa- 
mine into this grievance, a most iniquitous scene of 
fiaud was soon discovcied, which had been carried oi^ 
by Thomson and Robinson, in concert with some of the 
directors, for embezzling the capital, and cheating the 
proprietors Many persons of rank and quality were 
c*oncerned m this infamous conspiracy , and even some , 
of the fiist characters in the nation did not escape c6n- 

2 r 2 
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sure A spirit of avarice and rapacity had infected 
every rank of life about this time, no less than six mem- 
bers of pailiament were expelled for the most sordid acts 
of knavery sir Robert ^tton, sir Arclnbald Grant, and 
George Robinson, for their frauds in the management 
of the Charitable Corporation scheme, Dennis Bond, and 
seigeant Birch, for a fraudulent sale of the late unfortu- 
nate earl of Derwentwaters large estate, and lastly, 
John Ward of Hackney, for forgeiy Luxury had given 
birth to prodigality, and that was the parent of the 
meanest arts of peculation It was asserted in the house 
of lords, at that time, that not one shilling o+ the forfeited 
estates was ever applied to fhe service ot the public, 
but became the rewaid of fiadulence and venality 
Fiom this pictuic of avirice and luxuiy among the 
great, it is not wonderful to find instances of deplorable 
wietchedness among the pool One Richaid Smith, a 
bookbinder, and his wife, had long lived togithei, and 
struggled with those wants, which, notwithstanding the 
profusion of the iich, pinched the lower ordcis ot man- 
kind Their mutual affecnon was the only comfort they 
had m then distresses, which were nicieased by having 
a child, ‘whom Jicy knew not how to maintain At 
length, they tcok the desperate resolution of dying to- 
gether, but prcMously then child s thioat was cut, and 
the husband afid wife weie found hanging in their little 
bed-chamber Then was a letter upon the table, ccAi- 
taining the reasons which induced them to this act of 
desperation they declaied «<hey could no longer sup- 
port a life ot such eomplicat.d wretchedness , they 
lecommended their dog and eat to compassion, but 
thought it tenderness to take their only child with them 
from a world where they themselves had found so little 
compassion Suicide is often imputed to phrensy We 
have here an instance of self-murder concerted with 
composure, and borrowing the aid of reason for its vin- 
dibafion 
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A scheme set on foot by sir Robert Walpole 
A D soon after engrossed the attention of the public, 
1733 which was to fix a general excise The minister 
mti oduccd it mto the h^use, by going into a de- 
tail of the tiauds piactised by the factors in London, who 
were employed by the American planteis in selling their 
tobacco To prevent these frauds, he proposed, that, 
instead of having thc' customs levied in the usual manner 
upon tobacco, all hereafter to be imported should be 
lodged in warehouses appointed for that purpose by the 
officers of the crown, and should thence be sold, upon 
paying the duty of toui -pence a pound, when the pro- 
prictoi found a purchasei This proposal raised a vio- 
lent tcimeijit, not less wjthin doors than without It 
was asseitcd, that it would expose the factors to such 
haidships that they would be unable to continue their 
ti ide, and tliat such a scheme would not even prevent 
the frauds complained of It was added, that a number 
of additional excisemen and warehouse-kecpeis would 
thus be employed, which would at once render the mi- 
nistry foimidable and the people dependent Such were 
the arguments employed to stir up the citizens to oppose 
this law, aigumcnts rathei specious than solid, since, 
with all its disadvantages, the tax upon tobacco would 
thus be more safely and Expeditiously collected, and the 
avenues to numboiless frauds would be shut up The 
people, however, weie raised into such a ferment, that 
the parliament-house w^as surrounded with multitudes, 
who intimidated the ministry, and compelled them to 
drop the design The miscaniage of the bill was cele- 
brated with public rejoicings m London ancf Westmins- 
ter, and the minister was burned m effigy by the popu- 
lace of London 

The members of the opposition acquired such strength 
and popularity by defeating the ministry in this scheme, 
that they resolved to try their force in an ofiensive mea- 
suie, and made a motion for repealing the septenmal 
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bill, and bringing back triennial parliaments, as settled 
at the Revolution In the course of this debate, the 
country party reflected with great seventy on the mea- 
sures of the late uign, gtiid the c<?iiduet of the picsent 
mmistei It was alleged that the septennial bill was an 
encroachment on the lights of the people, and that th^Te 
was no method to overturn a wieU d imiiisti\, but by 
fiequent changes of pailiameiit Let us suppose a 
man,” said sii \V ilham Wvndham, “ of no guat f iniily, 
and of but mean foitune, uitliout any sense of lionoui, 
laised to be chief minister of state Suppose this man 
laised to great wealth, the plundvi of the i ttiou, witli a 
parliament chiefly composed bt mcmbtis wJu> o seats 
aie pm chased, and wliose \otc'‘ are \enal Let us sup- 
pose all attempts m sucli a paili uncut \j iiKpiiie into 
Ills conduct, or lelieve tin nation, tiuithss Suppose 
him scuened by a coiiupt majoiity o( his cuatuies, 
whom he ictaiiis in daily ))«\v let us suppose him do- 
mineering with insolence o\ei ill men of alien ut lami- 
lios, ovci all men of sonsi, liguu, oi iojlunc in tiu na- 
tion, as lie has no \utiu of his own, in uling it in 
otlieis, and enelea\ouiing to pum>h or cc qa it m 1 
With such amiinstei, and such «i pailiainent, let us sup- 
pose a case, which T hope will iievci happen, a prince 
upon the thionc uiiivfonncd, igimiant, uid unaccpiaiiited 
with the inchn itions and line inleicsts of Ins ]>top]e 
weak, capucious tianspoitrd with unbounded ainbitio'n 
and possessed with insatiable a^alle( I hope such a 
case w il nevu occui , but, as it possibly niaj, could any 
gieatei cuise happen to a nation than such a pi nice ad- 
vised by such a minister, and that minister supported by 
such a pailiamcnt^ Tin uatuic of mankind cannot be 
altcicd by human law*^ , the existence of such a piincc, 
or such a ministei, we cannot pi event by act of pailia- 
ment, but the existence of aicli a pari lament may suicly 
be prevented , and abridging its continuance is at least 
a Certain remedy ” Notwithstanding the warmth of the 
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opposition, the ministry, exerting all their strength, were 
victorious, and the motion was suppressed by the majo- 
rity Howcvei, as the country party seemed to grow 
molt poivQilul ,on this occasion tlian formerly, 

« D it was thought ht to dissolve the j/Oiliamcnt, 
17 J4 and anotlui was convoked by the same piocia- 

nirll 1< HI 

Tlu L ai both paities in the new parliament 
vveu pieciMi^ tlie same as iii the picecding, cmd the 
w ,( mtasnics wcic ])uisiicd and opposed witli similar 
inirnosity A bill was bioui^ht in toi lixini^ the 
A n pi nice ot Wales’s household at one hundred thou- 
17-^7 smd pounds a yea’. This took rise among the 
founhy paitj^, and, bem ‘4 opposed, was thrown 
v»ut oy iho coiutieis A scheme w is proposed by sir 
B uiiaid toi diminishing tlu inteicst ontlie national 
hi, aiKi UjLCled in tlu same mannei But it was 
o‘h iwiM wuii \ l)ill introduced bj tlu nimistiy for sub- 
} ihijo tlu ])l IV -houses to a license i 

ill b ul foj some time 1 iken llu popular side 

a V nu^‘-<iou lid llie pbt^-lious s, lindiiig that 
> t nnHu\ u lo hr gotten by ehiinmg iii vvilh the 
nnoi'l humou thoiinlit ihit e^posij^g the ministry 
w u b* pu f uu peetilois At a little theatie in the 
111', II I kit, tlu mmisliy^weie eveiy night iidieuled, 
iiul tin n dies> uid manner exaul} iinitited The in- 
gciliousMi Ilemv I uidinn finding that the publie had 
no Ms*i ioi neu ])i(us ol leal huinom, wa^ v\illmgto 
gia<d^ the 11 apjietite loi scandal, and hi ought on a tlica- 
tiuil puce ^^hl(h he e ailed l'^qum tlu pubiu ap- 
plauded Its seventy, and the lepii se ntation wnsciowdcd 
loi manv nights, while hulding began to coiigiatulatc 
himself upon his de\tenty mdisciidiiig \wt ium the 
stige, and substituting politic^, whuh the pipple liked 
bettei 7 he abuse, honrner, thieatened to become 
dangerous , and the mmistiy, sensinle of then stiengtli, * 
were resolved, as they expressed it, to suppress the been- 
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tiousness of the stage Some of the pieces exhibited at 
that time were not only severe, but immoral also On 
this ground the ministry made their attack Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole brought a bill .to hunt the number ol 
play-houses, to subject all dramatic writings to the in- 
spection of the loid-cliambcrlain, and to suppress all 
"^such as he thought would have a tendency to coriupt 
men’s morals, oi obstiuet government TIu bill was op- 
posed by lord Chesterfield with great eloquence , but 
carried by a majority determined to vote with tlic mi- 
nister This bill, while it confined genius on the one 
hand, turned it to propei objects of pui :>^ut on the other, 
and the stage is at present fiee fiom the scaulalous li- 
cense which infects the pi ess, but perhaps rendered 
more dull fioin the abiidgement of unlimited abuse 
New subjects of contioveisy offeied every day, and 
the membcis on each side wtie icady enough to seize 
them A convention agiced upon bj the inmistiy, at 
the Prado, with Spain, became an object of wairn alter- 
cation By tins the couit ol Spam agreed to 
A D pay the smu of ninoty-fivc thousand pounds to 
1739 the English as a satisfaction foi all di inands upon 
the Clown and the subjects of that kingdom, and 
todischaigc the whole within four months, fiom the day 
of ratification This, however, w is consideied as no 
equivalent foi tin damages that had been sustained, 
the country party declaimed against it as a saciifico ot 
the inteiests of Great Britain to the couit of Spam, and 
allege d that the whole of tiu ir demands should be paid, 
whicu amounted to three hun^*rcd and forty thousand 
pounds The minister on this occasion was provoked 
into unusual vehemence He branded the opposite 
party with the appellation of tiaitors, and expressed his 
hope thaj their behaviour would unite all the tine 
friends of the present government m opposing then eh'- 
signs The ministry we re, as usual, victorious , and the 
country party, finding themselves out- voted m every do- 
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bate, resolved to withdraw for ever They had long as- 
t^eited that all deliberation was useless, and debate vain, 
since every member had enlisted himself not under the 
binneis of reason, bait ot party l^espairing, therefore, 
of being able to oppose with any' hopes of conviction, 
and sensible of the popul.irity of then cause, they re- 
tired from pailiamtnt to then seats in the countiy, and 
left to the ministry an u’ldisputed majoiity in the house 
of commons 

Tlie ministei, being now left without opposition, was 
resolved to give his opponents the most sensible mortifi- 
cation, by an altciation in his conduct He took this 
opportunity to render them ♦odious oi contemptible, by 
passing several useful laws in their absence At the 
^ame time, the king himsc If laboured with equal assi- 
duity at Ins favouiitc object of adjusting the political 
scale of Euiope Foi this puipose, he made several 
jouineys to the continent , but in the mean time a lup- 
tiuc of a domestic natuie was likely to be attended with 
many incoiuemcnces A misunderstanding aiose be- 
tween the kino and the pimc e oP Walts , *ind, as the lat- 
ter was the darling of the peojde, his cause w is seconded 
by all those of the countiy party The pMiict liaxl been 
X sliort Hint liefore married to the princess of Sa\c- 
Gotha, and the piincc tiktng umbiage at the scanti- 
luss of the jeaily illowance fiom his fathei, seldom \i- 
sited^tlie court The print ess had advanted to the last 
month of hei piegnancy befoie the king liad any notice 
of the event, and she was actn.illy brought to bed of a 
princess, without propeily acquainting the king In 
consequence of this, his majesty sent his son a Wssage, 
informing him that the whole tenoui of his conduct had 
of late been so void of real duty, that he resolved to pu- 
nish him by foibidding liim the couit He tJierefore 
signified his pleasuie that lie should leave St James’s 
witli all Ills family , and, in consequence, the prince re- 
tired to Kew This rupture »vas very favourable to the* 
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country int( iCbt, as they thus had a considerable person- 
age equally interested with themselves to oppose the 
mini«5try To the prince, therefoie, resoited all those 
who foimcd luluie jxptct'ituai> ot iisino m the state, 
and all who had uasoii to bt discontented with the pre- 
sent conduct ot aduiiiiisti ition 


CHAP XXIII 

GLORGE II (CONTINULJ3) 

A D 1739—1742 

E\ Ell since the tiealy of Utucht, the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica had insulted and distKsscd the commtice of Great 
Biitam, and tlu Biitisli nidchaiits had attempted to 
canyon in illicit ti idc in lluii dominions Aiii:>ht 
which the En^'lish imichiiits claimed l)\ tu ity, of ciit- 
tiiii2, logwood in the b i\ ot C impecieh), gi\e them tre- 
(|ueiit opportunines ol piishino m contraband commodi- 
ties upon the continent so tint, to suppiess the evil, 
the Spam lids were u solved to annihilate tlic claim 
This libcity ot egtting logw’^Ood had often been acknow- 
hdged, but lu^cl cleail\ asceitained , mall ioimci tua- 
ties, it Wds eon^ideicd as an object ol toa little iinpoil- 
iriec to make a sepuaU iitide in any nei:>otjatioii The 
Spn ush \essels appointed foi protecting the coast con- 
tiiineel tlu ii sc\eiitics upon lie raiglish , many ol the 
subjeets bl Biitain w(k sent to dig m the mines of Po- 
tosi, and depii\ed ot all me ms of conveying then com- 
pKmts to those who might send them icdress One le- 
monstrance followed aiiothe r to the court ot Madiid, of 
this violation ol treaty , but the only answers given wn^rc 
promises of inquiry, which pi od need no leloimafion 
Our merclnmts complained loudly of those outiages, 
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l)iit the mmistei vainly expected Irom negotiations that 
irdress which was only to be obtained by arms 

The fears discovered by the court of Great Biitain 
only seived to mcreasi^ lliCi insolericf^ of the enemy, and 
thur guaid-ships continued to sei/e not only all the 
ondty, but the innocent, whom tlioy found sailing along 
flic Spanish mam At last the complaints ot the Eng- 
lish merchants A\ere loud enough to inteiest the house of 
commons, their letters and mcmoiials weie pioduc^ed, 
and then giievinces (nfoiced by counsel at the bn pi 
the house It was soon found that the money whieh 
Spain had agieed to piy to tin eoint ot Gnat Biitain 
was withheld, and no le ison a^isigucd h)i the delay The 
imnistei, thcietou, to gi ditj the gencial aidoui, and to 
atone for hjs foiiact dclicicncu s, assiucd the house that 
he would put the nation into a condition ol w ii Soon 
did lettcis ot icpnsd wcie gi nitcd aganist the Spa- 
in iids, and this being on both sidt s coiisideud as an 
letual tomme ncenu nt ot hostilities, liotli diligently set 
forwaid then iimnment". by sea md I md In this 
llneatcning situation, the bieiicl annistei it the II igue 
dfclaiedthit Ins inasUi w is obliged bytu it\ to issist 
llie king ol Sp<nii , so tint the alliance?^ which Init 
twenty ycais lielon hid t ikeii place were now cpiitc le- 
\(Msed At tint tiiiu, mcTe and lhi<rl md weic com- 
bined against Sjiain , it pieseiit, Fi met md Spain were 
united* against England sueh little hopes e m st itesmen 
place upon the fiimcst beaties, wlieie tlieie is no snpe- 
1101 powei to eompel the obsenanee 

A luptuie between Eiiglanel and Spam being now 
eonsidered as inevit ible, the people who li id long 
(lamoured tor wai, be^gan to feel niicommon alaciily at 
ils appioach, and tlie mmistiy began to be a^ earnest 
in prepaiation Oidcis weic issued loi augmentwig the 
land loiees, and laising a body of maiincs Wai was 
declaied with all piopei solemnity, and soon after two 
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rich Spanish prizes were taken in the Mediterranean 
Admiral Vernon, a man of more courage than experi- 
ence, ol more confidence than skill, was sent commander 
ol d fleet into the West Indices, to distress the enemy in 
that pait ol the ohibe He had asserted in the house of 
commons that Poito-Bcllo, a foit and haibour in South 
Americd, could be c vsily destroyed , and that he himself 
would undeitake to itduce it i with six ships only A 
pioject which appealed so* wild and unpiacticable was 
ridiculed by the niinistiy, but, as he still insited upon 
the pioposal, they complied with his lequest, hoping 
that his want ol success might lepic-s the confidence of 
his piit> In this, howevei, tiny weie disappointed, 
loi with six ships only he attaiked and demolished all 
the foitifieations ol the place, and came away victoiious, 
with searcelj the loss ol annin This victoiy was mag- 
nified at home in all the stiaiiis ol pamgyric, and the 
tiiumph was lai supeiioi to the \alu( ol the conquest 
A'' tilt wai btj> in thus siut« sslully, it irispiicd the 
tommoiis to piostcule it with all mia'iinable vigour 
Tlie minister easily pioeuied liom that assembly such 
supplies as enUbltd him to equip a veiy poweiful navy 
A subsidy W/is voted to the king ol Dcnmaik, and the 
king was em powered to defray some otliti expenses not 
mentioned in the estimates' ol theyeai As the prepara- 
tions foi wai iiiei eased in every pait of the kingdom, the 
domestic dt bates and fat lions seemed tp subside^ and, 
indeed, it st ems to have been the peculiar felicity of this 
naMoii that eveiy specie of activity takes its tuin to 
occupy the people In p nation like this, arts and 
luxuiy,‘commeice and war, at ceitain inteivals, must 
ever be serviceable This vicissitude turns the current 
of wealth from one determined channel, and gives it a 
diflusiye spread over the face ol the countiy, it is at 
one time diverted to the laborious and fiugal, and at 
another to the brave, active, and enterprising Thus all 
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orders of mankind find encouragement, and the nation 
becomes composed of individuals, who have art to ac- 
quiie pioperty, and who have courage to defend it 
While vigorous pr^^pai^tious \VL\e making in oihei 
departments, a squadron was eqiyppcd for dis- 
A D tressmg the enemy in the South Seas, the com- 
1740 mand of which was given to commodoic Anson 
This fleet WotS destined to sail through the straits 
of Magellan, and, steer, jioitliwaid, along the coasts oi 
Chill and Peru, to co-operate occasionally with admiral 
Vernon across the isthmus of Daiien Tlie delaj/S ind 
mistakes of the ministry fiustiated that pait of the 
sehenie, wliieh was originally* well laid Wlicii it was 
too late in the season, the coinmudoie set out with thice 
ships of the line, a frigate ind two stoi e-ships, with 
about fourteen hundred men Having leaehed the co ist 
of Brazil, he refreshed his men foi some time on the 
island of St Cathaiine, a spot that enjoys all the fiuit- 
fulness and veiduie of llie luxuiious tropical elimale 
Thence lie steered downwaid into the cold tempestuous 
legions of the ‘south, and m about h\e months altei, 
nueting a tcniblc tempest, he doubled Cape Iloin By 
this time his fleet was dispeised, and his croAv dcploiably 
disabled with the scurvy, so that with much difheulty 
he gained the delightful island ol luan te^niandez Theie 
he was joined by one ship, and a vessel of seven guns 
Advaifcmg iiorliiwaid, lu landed on the coast of Club, 
<ind attacked Paita by night In this bold attinnpt he 
made no use ot his shipping, nor even disembarked all 
his men, a few soldiers, favoured by darkness, sufticed 
to fill the whole town with terroi and confusion* The 
governor of the garrrison, and the inhabitants, fled on all 
sides, accustomed to be severe, they expected ^seventy 
In the mean timip, a small body of the English kept pos- 
session of the town for three days, stripping it of all its 
treasaies and merchandise to a considerable amount, and 
then setting it on fire ^ 
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Soon altei, this small squadron advanced as far as 
Panama, situated on the isthmus of Darien, on the 
westen side ol the great American continent The 
commodore now placed all his liopcs in taking one of 
those valu«ible Spcinish vessels which trade from the Phi- 
lippine islands to Mexico Not above one or two at the 
most of these immensel}^ ricli ships went from one conti- 
nent to the othci 111 a 3cai, thc^ were, therefoie, \ery 
large, in oidei to cany \ sulhcieiicy ot treasure, and pio- 
poitionably stiong to defend it In hopes of meeting 
with one ot these, the eommodoie, with his little fleet, 
tra\cised the gieal l^acific Ocean, but the scuivy once 
more visiting his crew, sCxeral of his meu died, almost 
all were disabled In this exigence, ha\ing brought all 
his men into one \essel, and set fiie to the only othei 
ship which lemaincd ^Mth linn, he stceied lor the island 
of Tinian, which lies iboiit lialJ-nay between the N( w 
Woild ind tin Old In this elhiiniiiio abode he con- 
tinued toi some tune, till his men ic coveie d then he ilth 
and his ship w is iditled loi s iiling 

Thus lelieshed, he‘ set lorwaicl tor China, whtie he 
laid in ])io])ei stole sloi tia\ersin<:» back that immense 
ocean in wli eh he had jusi bfh>i( safiend such difti- 
culties II iMiig aecoidingly taken son e Dutch and 
Indian sailois qu bo uel, h^ igam stceied towaids Ame- 
iica, and at length, attd \drioiis toils, cliscoveied the 
Spanish galleon he had so long aidently expected This 
vessel was built as well toi the puiposc ot Avai is of 
n'crchandise It mouriad sixty guns, with five hun- 
died men, while the ciew of the commodore did not 
amount to halt thatnumbei However, the victory was 
on the side of the Fnglish, and they letinned home with 
their pruc, which vas estimated at tlnee hunched and 
thirty* thousand pounds steihng, while the difleient 
captures that had been made bcfoie amounted to as 
much more Thus, aftei a vojage of three years, con- 
ducted w>di ama/ing perseverance and intiepidity, the 
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public sustained the loss of a small fleet, but a few in- 
dividuals became possessed of immense riches 

In the mean time, the Enerbsh conducted other ope- 
rations against the cwicniy with amazing activity When 
Anson set out, it was with a design of acting a subordi- 
nate part to a formidable aimanunt designed for the 
coasts of New Spain, consisting of twenty-nine sliips of 
the line, and almo t an* equal number of fiigatcs, tur- 
nishcd with all kinds ol wailikc stores, neai filtcen thou- 
sand seamen, uid as many land toiccs Never was a 
fleet more completely t quipped, noi e vei had the nation 
more sanguine hopes ol siucess Loid Cathcart was 
appointed to command tlu land foiccs, but he dying on 
the passage, the command d( vohed upon gem ral Went- 
w^oith, whose abilities weie supposed to be unequal to 
the trust reposed in linn 'J'Ik ministiy, without any 
visible leason, detained the fkit in lingland, until the 
season foi action in Amciica was neaily over In die 
countiy wdiert they wen to cany on then opciations, 
periodical lains begin about the tiul of Apiil, and this 
change m the climate i'? sinely bung on tpiele- 
A u mica! anel contagious disease s Ifae ing it length 
1741 aiiived on the roasts of New Sjyain, la toie tin 
Avcalthy city of Cartliagena, they laneled then 
forces in oiehi to fonn the Vige of thjs impoitant foiti- 
fication Tins city, which lies within si\tv mil< s of 
Parulma, seives as a maga/mc foi the meichandi'-e of 
Spam, which is convened fiom Eiiiope tliithci, anel 
thence transported by linel to Panama, to be exchanged 
for the native commodities ot the New World The 
taking of Caithagena, ihcictorc would have olistructeel 
the whole trade between Old Spain and the New 

To carry on the siege with safety, the tjjoops were 
landed on the islanel Ticria Bomba, neai the mouth of 
the harbour, which had been picviously fortified by all 
the*arts of engmeeiing The land forces erected a bat- 
tery on shore, with which they made a bi^each in the 
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piiacipal fort, while Vernon, who commanded the fleet, 
sent a number of ships into the harbour, to divide the 
fire of the enemy, and to co-operate with the army on 
shore The bieach being deemed practicable, a body 
of troops ^cre commanded to stoim, but the Spaniards 
deserted the forts, A\hich, if possessed of com age, they 
might have defended with success The troops, upon 
gaming this advantage, were aolvanced much fearer the 
city, but there they met a much gi eater opposition than 
they had expected It was found, or asserted, that tlie 
fleet could not he near enough to batter the town, and 
that nothing remained but to attempt one of the foits by 
scaling The leadcis of the fleet and the aimy began 
to accuse each othci, each asseiting the probability of 
what the othei denied At length, Wcntwoith, stimu- 
lated by the admiials leproach, lesolvcd to tiy the dan- 
gerous experiment, and oideied that foit St Lazaic 
should be attempted by scalade Nothing could be 
moie unfortunate than tins undcitaking, the foiccs 
marching up to the attack, then guides wcie slam, and 
they mistook tlicir w ly Instead ol ittenipting the 
weakest pail of the foit, they ad\anccd to wheio it w is 
stiongcst, and wlicie they weie exposed to the fiie of the 
town Colonel Giant, who commanded the gicnadicrs, 
was killed in thcr beginning Soon after, it was found 
that then scaling-laddeis were too short, the officers were 
perplexed for want of oidcis, and the troops stood ex- 
posed to the whole fire of the enemy, without knowing 
how to procec d Aftei bearing a dreadful fire for some 
hours with great intrcpiditj , they at length letreated, 
leaving six hundred men dead on the spot The terrors 
of the climate soon began to be more dreadful than tliose 
of war, the rainy season began with such violence, that 
it was impossible for tlie tioops to continue encamped, 
and the mortality of the season now began to attack 
theii^ m all its fiightful varieties To these calamities, 
sufficient to»quell any enterprise, were added thedissen- 
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sions between the land and sea commandeis, who blamed 
each othei for evciy failure, and became irantic with 
mutual recrimination They only, tlieicforc, at last 
could be brought to agree m oiiA mortifying measure, 
which was to re-embark the tioops, and to withdiaw 
them as quickly as possible fiom this scene ol slaughtei 
and contagion 

The fbrtifications nearer the harbour being demo- 
lished, the tioops were conveyed back to Jamaica , and 
this island, which of itself is sufficiently unhealthy, was 
considered as a paradise to that from which they had 
]ust escaped This fatal ijiiscaiiiagc, which tarnished 
the Biitish gloi}^, was no soonci known m England, than 
the kingdom was hlled with murmuis and discontent 
The loudest buist of indignation was diiectcd at the 
minister , they who once praised him for successes he 
did not merit, condemned him now loi a failuie of which 
he was guiltless 

To this cause of complaint, scveial othcis wcic added 
The inactivity ol the Englisli f^cct at home was among 
the piiiicipal Sir lohn Norris had twice sided to the 
coasts of Spam, at ihe head of a \cij povverlid sejuadron, 
without taking any cfiectual step to annoy the c nemy 
The Spanish piivateers, bgcoine numoious and enter- 
prising, annoyed our commeice with gifat success, having 
taken, since the commencement of tho wai, foui hundred 
and seven ships belonging to the subjects of Gieat Bii- 
tain The English, though at an immense expense in 
equipping fleets, seemed to lie down unrevenged under 
every blow, and suffered one loss after another without 
reprisal This universal discontent had a manifest in- 
fluence upon the general election which followed soon 
after , and the complaints against the ministti became 
so general, that he began to tremble for his safely All 
the adherents of the prince of Wales, who continued to 
live^ietired from couit as a pii\ate gentleman, concuried 
m the opposition Obstinatf stiugglcsweie maintained 
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m all parts of the kingdom , and such a national spirit 
prevailed, that the country interest now at last seemed 
ready to preponderate^ 

In this situation, the minister finding the strength of 
the house of commons turned against him, tried every 
art to bleak that confederacy which he knew he 
A 1) had not strength to oppose His first attempt 
1742 was by endeavouimg to disengage tlfe prince 
from his paity, by promises of royal favour, and 
other emoluments The bishop of Oxford was accordingly 
sent to him, with an oliei, that if he would wiite a letter 
of submission to the king, he and all his counsellois 
should be taken into favour, fifty thousand pounds 
should be added to his h venue, two hundred thousand 
should be gianted him to pay his debts , and suitable 
provision should be made in due time for all Ins fol- 
lowers This, to a person aheady involved in debt, 
from the scantiness of his pension and tlu necessity of 
keeping up his dignity, was a teraptin<> offer How- 
ever, the prmci geiicipusly disdained it, declaring he 
would accept of no conditions dictated to him undei 
the influence of a minister whose measures he disap- 
proved 

Walpole now saw that hus power was at an end , but 
he still feared moie foi his person The resentment of 
the people had been laised against him to an extrava- 
gant height , and their leadeis taught them to expect 
ver\' signal justice to then supposed oppressor The 
first occasion he had to find the house of commons turned 
against kim, was in debating upon some disputed elec- 
tions In the fiist of these, which was heard at the bar 
of die house, he carried his point by a majority of six 
only , and this he looked upon as a defeat rather than a 
victory The inconsiderable majority that appeared on 
his side, which had long been used to carry every (Ques- 
tion with ease, plainly proved that his friends were no 
longer able to protect him A petition, presented by 
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the electors of Westminster, complaining of an undue 
election, which had been carried on by the unjust in- 
fluence ot the ministry, and wliij^h they begged to set 
aside, was presented to the house* Sir Robeit laboured 
with all his art to over-iule then petition, the house 
entered into a discussion, and earned it against him by 
a majority of foiii voices He lesolved to tiy his strength 
once more m anothci deputed election, and had the 
mortification to see the majority against him augmented 
to sixteen He then declared he would nevei more sit 
in that house The next day thi king adjouined botli 
houses of pailiainent loi a.tew d i}s, and, in the iiite- 
iim, sir Robeit Walpole was cieatod oai I of Oifoid, and 
resigned all his employments 

Nothing could give the people moie geneial satisfac- 
tion than this ministei s deposition It was now uni- 
vei sally expected, that, his po^’ver being abiidged, his 
punishment was to follow , and mankind prepared them- / 
selves for some tiagical eve nt with \ mdictue satisfaction 
Eveiy person now flatteied 111111*^011 that ( veiy domestic 
grievance would be ledicssed, that conimtree would 
be protected abroad, that the expensive subsidies to 
toieigii states v\oul<l be uticnehcd , and that the house 
of commons would be una* 9 iinous in every popular mea- 
sure But they soon found themselves miserably deceived 
Tlio^e who clamoured most against him, when put into 
power, began exactly ’to adopt all his measures 

At no time of life did this minister acquit himself 
with such art as on the present occasion The country 
party consisted of Tories, reinforced by discontented 
Whigs the former, implacable in their resentments 
against him, could not be mollified , the latter, either 
soured by disappointment or excited by ambition, only 
wished his removal To these, therefore, Walpole ap- 
plied, and was willing to giant them that power at which 
they aimed , and, in return for this concession, he only 
demanded impunity The oder was accepted with plea- 
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sure , their Tory friends were instantly abandoned , and, 
a breach thus ensuing^, the same opposition still con- 
tinued against the new ministry that had obtained against 
the old 

The place of chancellor ot the e\chequer was bestowed 
on Ml Sandys, who was likewise appointed a loid of 
the treasury Lord Ilariington was declared president 
of the council , and in his i*oom lord Cartel et became 
secretary of state Mr Pulteney was sworn of the pnvy- 
councilj and afterwards created earl of Bath The re- 
conciliation between the king and the prince of Wales 
took place soon after , and flic change 1 1 the ministry 
was celebrated by rejoicings over the whole nation 

But this transport was of short duiation , it soon ap- 
peared that tliose who declaimed most loudly lor the 
liberties of the people had adopted new measures with 
their new employments The new converts were bi anded 
as betrayers ot the inteiests ol then countiy, but pii- 
ticularly the resentment of the people fell upon the earl 
of Bath, who had long declaimed against that very 
conduct which he now seemed earnest to pursue He 
had been the idol of the people, and considered as one 
of the most illustiious champions that had cvci defended 
the cause ot fieedom , but, allured poihaps by the hope 
of governing in Walpoles place, he was contented to 
give up his populaiity for ambition The king, howfvei, 
treated him with that neglect which he meiited he was 
laid aside for life, and continued a wretched survivoi of 
all uis former impoitance 

The v^ar with Spam had now continued for several 
years, and was attended with but indifferent fortune 
Some%nsuccessful expc ditions had been carried on in the 
West Incites, under admual Vernon, commodore Knowles, 
and others , and the failuie of these was still more ag- 
gravated by the political writers of the day — a clas/? of 
beings that had nsen up during this and tlie preceding 
administration, at first employed against Walpole, and 
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afterwards taken into pay by him Dull and without 
principle, they made themselves agreeable to the public 
by impudence and abuse, cmbaiiassed every operation, 
and irabittered e\iery misfortune^ These had for some 
time inspired the people with a disgust for their opera- 
tions by sea, and taught them to wish for better fortune 
on land The people became ripe for renewing their 
victories in Flanders, ahd the king desired nothing with 
so much ardour It was resolved, therefore, to send a 
powerful body of men into the Netherlands, to jcfin m 
the quarrels that were beginning on the continent, and 
immense triumphs were expected from such an under- 
taking, which the king lesolved to conduct in peison 
An army of sixteen thousand men were transported to 
Flanders, and the war with Spain became but an object 
of sccondaiy consulei ation 


CHAP XXIV 

GEORGE II (CONTINUEP ) 

A D 1742—1748 

To have a clear yet concise idea of the origin of the 
trouTblcs on the contiycut, it will be necessary to go back 
for some yoais, and tiacc the measures of the Euiopean 
republic from that peiiod wheie we left them in our for- 
mer naiiative Aftei the duke of Oilcans, .who had 
been legent of France, died, cardinal Fleury undertook 
to settle the great confusion in which that luxurious 
piince had left the kingdom .His moderation and pru- 
dence were equally conspicuous , he was sinceife, frugal, 
modest, and simple under him, therefore, France le- 
paired hei losses, and enriched herself bycommeice, 
he only left the state to its own natuiai methods ol 
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thriving, and he saw it giadually regaining its former 
health and vigoui 

During tlie long interval ot peace which this minister’s 
counsels had procurcd«^for Europe, tWo powers, till now 
uniegaided, began to attract the notice and jealousy of 
the neighbouring nations Peter the Great had already 
civilized Russia , and this new-created extensive empire 
began to influence the counsels ot other nations, and to 
give laws to the North The other power that came 
into notice was that of the king of Prussia, whose domi- 
nions weu populous, and whose foiccs were well main- 
tained and leady for action 

The other states were but little impioved for the pui- 
poscs of lenewmg the wai The empire remained under 
the government of Chaiks the Sixth, who had been 
placed upon the throne by the treaty of Utrecht Swe- 
den continued to languish, being not lecovered from the 
destiuctuc piojccts of hei darling monaieh Charles the 
Twelfth Deninaik w as poweiful enough, but inclined to 
peace, and put of Itah still lernamed subject to those 
princes who had httn imposed upon it by foreign treaties 

All tliosc stites, howcvei, continued to enjoy a pro- 
found peace, imnl the death of Augustus, king of Poland, 
by wliieli a g» luial fl mu was once more kindled inEu- 
lopc Tin einpdjoi, assisted by the aims of Russia, 
declaied foi the eleetoi ot Saxony, son of the deceased 
king On the otliei hand, France declared for Stanislaus, 
who long since had been nominated king of the Poles by 
Chalks of Sweden, and whose daughtci the king of 
France h^id since mairied 1 older to diive forward 
his pictensions Stanislaus repaned to Dantzic, where 
the peoph veiy gladly leceived him Rut his triumph 
was short,* ten thousand^ Russians appearing befoie the 
place, tlj(V3 Polish nobility dispeised, and Stanislaus was 
besieged by tins small body of forces But though the 
city was taken, the king escaped with some difficulty* by 
bight , and fifteen hundred men that were sent to his 
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assistance were made prisoners of wai France, howtvei , 
r( solved to continue her assistance to him , and this, it 
was supposed, would be most cflectually done by distress- 
ing the house of Austria 4 

The views of France were seconded by Spam and 
Sardinia, both having hopes to grow more powerful by 
a division of the spoils of Austria A Fiench army, 
therefore, soon ovci-iiui the empire, under the conduct 
of old marcchal Villais, \Vhile the duke of Montemar, 
the gtiieral of Spam, was equally victorious in the king- 
dom of Naples Thus the (mpeior had the mortifica- 
tion to see his own dominions lavaged, and a gi eat part 
of Italy torn from him, onl 3 * foi having attempted to give 
a king to Poland 

These lapid successes of Fiance and its allies soon 
compelled the iinpeioi to demand a peace It was 
accoidmgly gi anted him, but Stanishius upon whose 
account the w.ii begun, was neglected m the treaty 
It was 'stipulated that lu should unoimci all claim to 
the cioAMi of Poliiid, for Avhieli the emptioi giatified 
Frame with tlie diuhj/ of Louaine, and some other va 
luablc tciritojKs 

The finperoi dying m the >cai 17^40, the Fiench 
began to think this a la\ouraSU oppoitnnity of exerting 
then ambition onci inou • Regardless of tieaties, par- 
ticularly tint ealhd the Piagmatic b?anction, which set- 
tled the revel Sion of all the life emperor’s dominions 
upon his daiiglilei, they ciused the elcetoi of liavaria 
to be ciowiud empeior Thus the queen of Hungary, 
daughter of Cliailes the Sixth, descended fiom an illus- 
trious line of einpciors, saw herself stiipped’of her in- 
heiitanee, descited for a whole year by all Europe, and 
left without any hopes of succour She had scaicely 
closed her father’s eyes when she lost Sifesia, by an 
irruption of the young king of Piussia, who seized the 
opportunity of her defenceless state to renew his ancient 
pretensions to that province, of which, it must be owned. 
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his ancestors had been unjustly deprived France, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the lest of her dominions, 
Eng] ind was the only powci that seemed willing to 
espouse hei helpless condition^ Sc^dinia and Holland 
soon attei came her assistance , and, last of all, Russia 
acceded to the union in her favoui 

It ma}^ now be demanded, what cause Biitain liad to 
intei meddle in these continental schemes It can only 
be answered, that the intcrcsl ol Hanovei, and the secu- 
iity of that clectoiate, depended upon the nicely balanc- 
ing the difleicnt iiiU rests ot the empne, and the Eng- 
lish ministij^ weie A\illing to gratilv +hc king Lord 
Cartel ct, who had now takci up that plaei w the royal 
confidence wliieli had foimeily been possessed by Wal- 
pole, by puisuing these measures soothed the wishes of 
Ills mastci, and opened a inou extensive field for his 
own ambition He expected to icceive honoui from 
victoiies whuli ho seemed eeitain ot obtaining, and 
wished to (ugage in me isuics whuli must be injuriou 
to the iiition, even though attended with the elesiied 
suecess 

When the pailiameiit met, his maje^sly began b} m- 
toiming th( ill (4I hi> stiiet adherenee to engagement'*, 
and that he hael sent \ body ot English toiees into the 
Nethci lands, wliicli he had cf igmerited by sixteen thou- 
sand Hanoverians, to make a diversion upon the elomi- 
nioiis ot ruiiiee, in the epiecn of Ilungaiy’s tav*v)ur 
When the suppliers eamc to be considered, by which 
the se Hanoverian tioops were to be paid by England 
for deteiiding then own cause, it produced most violent 
debates iil both Ikjuscs of jiailiament It was considered 
as an imposition upon the nation, as an attempt to pay 
foicign tioops foi fighting then own battles, and the 
ministiyweic pressed by then own aiguments against 
sueh mcasui es befoi e the y came into po wei They wei e 
not ashamed howcvei, upon this occasion, boldly to de- 
fend what they had so violently impugned , and at 
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length, by the strength of numbers, and not of reason, 
they earned their cause 

The people now saw with indignation their former 
defenders turned against themselves, patriotism they 
began to consider as an empty name, find knew not on 
whom to rely, since the boldest professors of liberty 
were purchased at an easy rate But however these 
continental measures might injure th# real interests of 
the nation, they for that time served to retrieve the 
queen of Hungary’s desperate affairs She soon began 
to turn the scale of victory on her side The French 
were driven out of Boliemia Her general, prince 
Charles, at the head of a targe army, invaded the do- 
minions of Bavaria Hei rival, tlie nominal emperor, 
was obliged to fly before her , and, abandoned 
A n, by his allies, and stiipped (ven of liis liereditary 
1743 dominions, leliied to biankfoit, where he lived 
in obscuiity 

The blench, who had begun as allies, weie now • 
obliged to sustain the whole buidcn of the wai, and 
ici orilingly faced their enemies, iiiv uling them em every 
side ol then dominions Thctioops sent to the queen s 
issistance b^ England weie vommand«d by the earl ol 
Stan, an expciienced geiici il, who had learned the art 
ol war iindei the famous* pi me e Eygene The chief 
ob)t(t which h( had m view m the beginning was to 
elleit a |uiietion with tlu queens army, commanded by 
pi nice Chiiles of 1 oiiame, and thus to out- number the 
eiRinj 111 the held The French, m ouhr to prevent 
this junction, assembled an aimy of sixty thousand men 
upon the iivci Maine, undci tlie command of marechal 
Noaillcs, who posted his treiops upon the east side of 
that rivei The Ihitish forces, to tlie mnuboi of forty 
thousand, pushed forwaiel on die othci side mtoa coun- 
tiy where they found themselves entirely destitute of 
provisions, the French having cut ofl all means of their 
being supplied with any The king of England arrived 
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at the camp while his troops were in this deploiable 
situation, wherefore he resolved to penetrate forward, 
to join twelve thousand Hanoverians and Hessians who 
had reached Hanau ,v With this view he decamped 
but before his ^rmy had marched thiee leagues, he 
found the enemy had enclosed him on every side, near 
a village called Uettingcn 

Nothmg now^resented but the most mortifymg pro- 
spects if he fought the enemy, it must be at the great- 
est disadvantage, if he continued inactive, theie was a 
ceitainty of being starved, and as for a retreat, that 
was impossible The impetuosity of the French troops 
saved his whole army They passed a dchle, which 
they should have been contented to guaid , and, under 
the conduct of the duke of Giammont, their hoise 
charged the English foot with great fury They were 
received, howevei, with intrepidity and lesolution, so 
that they Merc obliged to give way, cmd repass the 
Maine with piecipitation, with the lov^. of about fi\f 
thousand men The king of England, with groat pci- 
sonal courage, exposed himself to a seveie hie of the 
enemy’s cannon, and in the midst of the engagement 
encouraged his ^loops by his presence and his example 
The English had the honour of the day, but were soon 
obliged to leave tlie field of battle to the Eiencli, who 
treated the wounded English with a clemency peculiar 
to thatgeneious nation Though the English weie vic- 
torious upon this occasion, yet the earl of Stair, who 
was eommander-in-chief, did not assume any honour 
from such a vietoiy He was unwilling to share any 
glory whu h was so precanously obtained, and snatched 
rather from the enemy’s mistake, than gamed by his 
conduct He therefore solicited leave to resign, which 
he obtained , and the trotops desisted from farther opera- 
tions in tliat campaign 

Meanwhile the French went on with vigour on evftry 
side They opposed prince Charles, and interrupted his 
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attempts to pass the Rhine They gained also some suc- 
cesses in Italy , but their chief hopes were placed upon 
a projected invasion of England Cardinal Fleury was 
now dead , and cardinal* Tencin, >Vho succeeded him in 
power, was a man of a very different character from his 
predecessor, being proud, turbulent, and enterprising 
France, from the violence of the parliamentary disputes 
in England, had been ^er§uaded that^hc country was 
long ripe for a revolution, and only wanted the pre- 
sence of a Pretender to b ring about the change Seve- 
ral needy adventurers who wished for a revolution, 
some men of broken fortunes, and all the Roman Ca- 
tholics in the kingdom, endeavoured to confirm the court 
of France in those sentiments, of wliieh they themselves 
T^ere persuade d An invasion, therefore, was actually 
projected , ^nd Charles, the son of the old Pretender, 
dcpaitid from Rome in the disguise of a Spanish cou- 
iiei, foi Pans, wheie he had an audience of the French 
king 

This family had long been the dupes of France, but 
it wis thought at present theieVcie seiious losolutions 
formed in their tavour The tioops destined for the 
expedition imountcd to fittecn thousanrl men, piepa- 
rations weie made for cmbaiking them at Dunkirk, and 
some of the lu nest poits to Englanck, under the eye of 
the young Pietinder The duke dc Roquefeuille, 
with' twenty ships of the line, was to see them safely 
landed in England , and the famous count Saxe was to 
command them when put on shoie But the whole 
project was disconcerted by the appearance of sir John 
Noiris, who, with a superior fleet, made up to attack 
them The Fiench fleet was thus obliged to put back, 
a very haid gale of wind damaged their transports be- 
yond redress , and the Frcneh, now frustrated* in their 
scheme of a sudden descent, thought fit openly to de- 
clale war 

But though fortune seemed to favoui ^England on 
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this occasion, yet in other lespects she was not equally 
propitious The Englij^h niinisti} had sent out a 
powerful squadion ol ships into the Mediterranean to 
overawe those states .^vho miglit be •inclined to lend as- 
sistance to Fiance oi Spam This fleet had been con- 
ducted by Lestock , but admiral Matthews, though a 
younger officer, was sent out to take the supeiior com- 
mand, which produced a mistindci standing between 
the commanders Theic was soon an opportunity of- 
fered loi these officers to discovci their mutual 
A D animosity, to the in)ury of their countiy and 
1744 their owm disgrace The coiibined fleets of 
France and Spam, to the number of four-and 
thirty sail, were sc( n off Toulon , and a signal was made 
by the English adiiiiial to piepaie for engaging It 
happened that his signals were not perfectly exact, h^ 
had Lung out that for foiming the line of battle, which 
at the same time shewed the signal for engaging This 
was a sufficient excuse to Lestoek loi icfusiiig to come 
up with alaciit} , so tliat, after some vain efforts to it- 
tack the enemy in conjunction, Matthews icsolvcd to 
engage as well as he could One ship of the line be- 
longing to the Spanish squadion stiuck to captain Hawke, 
but was next djy binned by the admiral s oidei Cap- 
tain Cornwall way killed m'the engagement, after con- 
tinuing to gi\e command even aftei his leg was shot off 
by a cannon The pursuit was continued foi three clays, 
at the end of which time Lestoek seemed to come up 
with some \igour , but just then Matthews gave ordeis 
for discontinuing the pursuit, ind sailed away for Port 
Mahon to repair the damage he had sustained The 
English fleet was willing to claim the victoiy , and the 
French an^l Spaniards were not less pleased with their 
own good fortune In England, however, this dis- 
puted success was considered as the most mortifying 
defeat, and the complaints of the people knew no bouifds 
Both admiraJs, upon their return, were tried by a court- 
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martial Matthews, who had fought with intrepidity, 
was declared for the future incapable of serving in his 
majesty’s navy Lestock, who had kept at a distance, 
was acquitted with’honflur, having intrenched himself 
within the punctillios of discipline He barely did his 
duty A man of honour, when his country is at stake, 
should do moie 

The proceedings in the* Netherlands were as unfa- 
vourable to the English aims as their most sanguine 
enemies could desire The Ficiich had assembled a 
formidable armj of one bundled and twenty thousand 
men, the (hief command ol^ which was gi\en to count 
Saxe, natural son to the late king of Poland, and who 
had long been a soldier ot tortune He had been bred 
trom his youth in camps, and had shewn very early in- 
stances ot cool mtupidity He had in the beginning of 
the war olfeicd his services to stvi'ral crowns, and among 
othcis, it is Slid, to the king of Great Britain , but his 
ofFcis wcie 1 ejected By long habits, this general had 
learned to preserve an cqiidl composure in the midst of 
battle, and scenud as serene m the thickest fire as 
in the diawnig-room at court To oppose this great 
general, the English wire headed by the duke of Cum- 
berland, who neithei possegsed such talents for war, nor 
was able to bring such a formidable body of men into 

the field 

» 

The Fiench, therefoic, boic down all before them 
They reduced Fribourg , and, in the beginning of the 
succeeding campaign, invented the strong city of Toar- 
na) Although the allies were mferioij in num- 
A D bei, and although commanded by the duke of 
1745 Cumbciland, yet they resolved, if possible, to 
save this city by ha/iyding a battle They 
accordingly marched against the enemy, and took post 
in sight of the French, who were encamped on an emi- 
nence, with the village of St Antoine on the right, a 
wood on the left, and the town of Fontenoybefore them 
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This advantageous situation did not repress the ardour 
of the English, who began the attack at two o’clock in 
the morning, and pressing forward, bore down all oppo- 
sition They were ^or near an hour victorious, and 
confident of suficess, while Saxe, who commanded the 
enemy, was at that time sick of the same disorder of 
which he afterwards died However, he was carried 
about to all the posts in a litter, and assured his attend- 
ants that, notwithstanding all unfavourable appearances, 
the day was his own A column of the English, without 
any command, but by mere mechanical courage, had 
advanced upon the enemy s lines, which, opening, 
formed an avenue on each side to receive them It was 
then that the French artilleiy, on three sides, began to 
play upon this forlorn body, which, after continuing 
for a long time unshaken, i cheated about three in the 
afternoon This \s as one of the most bloody battles that 
had been fought in this age , the allies left on the held 
of battle near twelve thousand men, and the French 
bought their victoiy with nearly an equal number of 
slam 

This blow, by which tin. French gamed Tourniy, 
gave them such a manifest supciioiity all the rest of 
the campaign, that they kept the fiuits of their victoiy 
dm mg the whole Continuance of the war The duke of 
Bavaria, whom they had made emperor under the, title 
of Charles the Seventh, was lately dead , but though 
his pretensions were the original cause of the war, that 
by no means was discontinued at his decease The 
grand duke of Tuscany, husband to the queen of Hun- 
gary, was declared emperor m his room , and though 
the onginal cause of the quarrel was no more, the dis- 
sensions stfil continued gs fierce as ever 

Notwithstanding ill success attended the Biitish arms 
by land and ^ea, yet these being distant evils, the Engjish 
jieemed only to complain from honourable motives, and 
murmured at distresses of which they had but a very 
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remote prospect A civil war was now going to be 
kindled in their own dominions, which mixed terrors 
with their complaints, and which, while it increased 
their perplexities, only* cemented their union The 
intended French invasion had roused afl the attention of 
the people, and nothing breathed throuj^hout the whole 
kingdom but the destruction of a popish Pretender, 
assisted by French counsels and arms The disappoint- 
ment of that expedition seived to increase the hatred of 
the people against the Pretender still more, as it shewed 
that he was willing to be made a king, even by the open 
enemies of his country people, therefore, were 

never so ill disposed to receive him as at the very time 
which he fixt d upon to make a descent 

The ministiy was by this time changed , Mr Pelham 
and the eail ol Harim^ton being placid at the head of 
aiiairs These enjoyed some shaie of popularity, and 
the operations ol war were no longer thwarted by a tur- 
bulent opposition The admirals Rowley and Warren 
had retiievcd the honour of the Biitish flag, and made 
seveif 1 iieh captures at sea The fortress of louisbourg, 
in the island of Cape Breton, on the coast of North 
America, a place ol great consequence to the British 
commerce, suiiendeicd tq general Pepperel, and a 
shoit time aftei, two French East fndia ships, and a 
Spapish ship frqin Peru, laden with tieasuie, put into 
the harbour, supposing it still their own, and were 
taken 

It was at this period of retiiining success that the son 
of the old Pretendci lesolvcd to make an eftoit for gam- 
ing the Biitish crown Charles-Edward, the adventurer 
in question, had been bred in a luxurious court, without 
partaking in its effeminacy fie was entei^rising and 
ambitious, but, either fiom inexperience or natural 
inability, utterly unequal to the bold undertaking He 
was long flattered by the rash, the superstitious, and 
the needy he was taught to believe that* the kingdom 
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was ripe for a revolt, and that it could no longer bear 
the immense load of taxes with which it was burdened 
Being now fuinished with some money, and with still 
largci promises fronillFrance, who fanned his ambition, 
he embarked t(5r Scotland on boaid a small fiigate, 
accompanied by the marquis of Tullibardme, sir Thomas 
Sheridan, and a few otliei despi'rate adventurers Thus, 
for the conquest of the whole British empiic, he only 
brought with him seven officers, and arms lor two thou- 
sand men 

Foitune, which cvei persecuted h^<i family, seemed no 
way more favourable to him his convoy a ship of 
sixty guns, was so disabled in an engagement with an 
English man of war, named the Lion, that it was obliged 
to return to Brest, while he continued his couise to the 
western paits of Scotland, and, landing on the coast of 
Lochaber, was m a little time joined by some 
Tilly 16, chiefs of the Highland clans, ind their vassals, 
1745 ovei uhom they exercised an hi ledituy juris- 
diction By means of these chufs he soon saw 
himself at the head of fifteen hundred men, and invited 
others to join him by his manifestoes, which were dis- 
pel sed all over the kingdom 

The boldness of this enterprise astonished all Europe 
it awakened the fears of the pusillanimous, the ardour 
of the biave, and the pity of the wise The whole 
kingdom seemed unanimously bert upon opposing an 
enterprise which they were sensible, as being supported 
by Papists, would be instmmental in restoring popery 
The ministers were no sooner confirmed m the account 
of his arrival, which at fiist they could be scaicely 
mduced to credit, than sir John Cope was sent with a 
small body* of fences to oppose his prog i ess 

By thlis time the young adventurei had arrived at 
Perth, where the unnecessary ceremony was performed 
of proclaiming his father king of Great Britain de- 
scending frctoi the Inountains, his forces seemed to 
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g-ather as they went forward , and, advancing* to Edin- 
t)uigh, they entered that city without opposition There 
again the pageantry of pioclamation was performed , 
and there he promfsed tb dissolve* the union, which was 
considered as one of the grievances "of the country 
However, the castle of that city still be Id out, and he 
was unprovided with cannon to besiege it 

In the mean time, sir Jphn Cope, who had pursued 
the rebels through the Highlands, but had declined 
meeting them in their descent, being now reinforced by 
two regiments of dragoons, lesolved to march towards 
Edinburgh, and give the enemy battle The young 
adventurer, whose forces weie lather superior though 
undisciplined, attacked him near Preston-Pans, a few 
miles fiom the capital and soon put him and his troops 
to flight This \JCtory, by which the king lost five 
hundied men, gave the lebels gieat influence , and had 
the Pretender taken advantage of the general constei na- 
tion, and marched directly for England the consequence 
might have been fatal to fi ct<lom But ho was amused 

by the promise of succouis whR*li never came , and thus 
induced to remain in Edinburgli, to enjoy the triumphs 
of a trifling victuiy, and to he tieated monarch By 
this tune his tiaiii w is composed of the eail of Kilmar- 
nock, a man of despciate loitune, \\ho*had lately become 
discontented with the couit foi wilhdiawmg a pension 
that had been giaiited to him , lord Balmeiino, who had 
been an ofhcei m the English service, but gave up his 
commission in ordei to join the rebels, the lords Cro- 
martie, Elcho, Ogilvie, Pitsligo, and the eldest son of 
lord Lovat, who came m with their \assals, and increased 
his army Lorel Lovat himself was an enthusiast in the 
cause , but, being witliout principles, he wait unwilling 
to act openly, afraid of incurring the resentmeitt of the 
ministry, whom he still dieaded Never was there a 
mad of such unaccountable ambition, oi who ever more 
actively lendered himselt hateful Aid suspected by all 
V I 1 1 2 < 
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He was at first outlawed for ravishing the duke of Ai- 
gyle’s niece, he tlicu offeicd his service to the old Pre- 
tender in Fiance, and it was accepted , he next betiayed, 
to queen Anne, the fo:.ces whieh were sent to his assist- 
ance He a second time invited the Pretender over in 
the reign of Geoige the Fust and being put in posses- 
sion, by the ehevalier, of the castle of Stirling, he did 
not scruple to delivei it up io the enemy This man, 
true to neither paity, had now, in seciet, sent aid to the 
young clievalier , while, m his conversation, he a.ftectcd 
to declaim against his attempt 

While the young Pietender was thus trifling away his 
time at Edmbuigh (foi, m dangerous enteipiiscs, delay 
is but deteat), the miiustiy of Gioat Biitain took eveiy 
proper piecaution to oppose him with success Six 
thousand Dutch soldicis, who liad come over to the 
assistance ot the ciown, weie dispatclud northward, 
under the command of gt nei al W ado , but, as it w as then 
said, these could lend no assistant, as tiny weu pri- 
soners of Fiance upon par ok, and undu engagements 
not to oppose that jiowci loi tin space ot one yeai 
However this be, the duke ot Cumbeiland soon altci 
arrived from Flandeis, and was followed by another de- 
tachment ot diagoons and infantrj, well disciplined, and 
mured to tiction ^ Besides these, volunteeis offeied in 
eveiy part of the kingdom, and eveiy county exerted a 
vigorous spiiit of indigiiatioii agapist the ambition, the 
leligion, and the allies ot the young Pretendei 

However, he had been bied up in a school that taught 
him maxians very different fruin those which then pre- 
vailed m England Though he might have brought 
civil war, and all the calamities attending it, into the 
kingdom, fcc had been taught that the assertion of his 
right wjls a duty incumbent upon him, and the altering 
the constitution, and perhaps the religion of his country, 
an object of laudable ambition Thus animated,* he 
went forward with l^gour, and having, upon frequent 
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consultations with Ins officeis, come to a lesolutiou ot 
making an iriuption into England, he entered the coun- 
try by the wcbteiii border, and invested Carlisle, which 
sill rendered in les<f thart three days He theie found a 
considerable quantity ot aims, and thcte too he oidered 
his father to be proclaimed king 

Geneidl Wade, being apprized of Ins piooress, ad- 
vanced acioss the country from the opposite shore, but, 
receiving intelligence that the enemy was two days’ 
march before him, he ictired to his toimei station 'The 
young Pretendei, theiefoie, thus unopposed, lesolved 
to penetrate farthci into the kingdom, having leccncd 
assurances fiom Fiance tliat a considerable body of 
troops would be landed on tlu southern coasts, to make 
a diversion in his favoin He was tlattcied ilso with 
the hopes of being joined by a consideiablc iiiimbei of 
inalecontents as he passed loiwaid, and that his aimy 
would increase on the maich Accoidingly, leaMiig a 
small gariison in Carlisle, which lie sliould rather have 
left defenceless, he advmeid to Peiiiith, maidiing in a 
Highland diess, and coiitinuiiig his iiruption fill he came 
to Manchestei, whcie he established his head-quiiteis 
He was theie joirud by about two bundled English, 
who weie foime^d into a le cjiuunt undci the command of 
colonel Townly Thence he pin sued his maich to 
Derby, intending to go by the way of Chestci into 
Wales, whcie he hop,ed to bt joined by a great numbei 
ol followers, but the factions imong his owm chiefs pie- 
vented his piocceding to that part ol the kingdom 
He had by this time advanced within a huidied and 
twenty miles ot the capital, which was filled witli per- 
plexity and consternation Had he pioceedcd in his 
career with that expedition vvhi^h he had hiiheito used, 
he might have made himself mastei of the mcliopolis, 
where he would certainly have been mined bv a consi- 
derable number of his well-wishers who waited impa- 
tiemtly for his approach ^ 


2 c 2 
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In the mean time, the king resolved to take the field 
in person The voluiiteeis of the city were incorporated 
into a regiment, the practitioners of the law agreed to 
take the field, with th-i judges at thcir head, and even 
the managers of 4110 tlieatri s offered to raise a body of 
their dependents for the seuicc of their country These 
associations weie at once a proof of the people’s fears 
and their loyalty, while tho«^ concerned in the money- 
corporations wcic overwhelmed with dejection But 
they found safety from the discontents which now began 
to pievail 111 the Pietcndei s aimy In fact, he was but 
the nominal leader ot his loiees, as li s generals, the 
chiefs of the Highland elans, weie, fiom tneir educa- 
tion, ignorant, and averse to suboidination They had 
fiom the beginnini:^ embiaeed an opposite system ot 
operation, and contended with each other tor pre-emi- 
nence, but they seemed now unanimous in returning to 
their own countiy 

The rebels accoidiiij^ly efheted tluii retieatJ^to Cai- 
lisle without any loss, and ciosscd the iivei>» Eden and 
Solway into Scotland In tlus( maiclus, however, thiy 
preser\ed all the lulcs ot woi they abstained in a great 
measuie fiom plundoi , tliey levied coiiti ibutions on the 
towns as they passed along, and with unaccountable 
piecaution left a g*iirison in (Jailislc, which shoitly attei 
suriendeied to the duke of Cumbeiland at discretion, 
to the numbei ot tour liimditd men 

The Pietender, having re -entered Scotland, pioceed- 
ed to Glasgow, from which city he exacted con- 
A D tybutions He then « Jvanced to Stilling, where 
1746 he was joined hy lord Lewis Gordon, at the head 
of some foices which had been assembled in his 
absence Other clans, to the numbei of two thousand, 
came in likewise , aricf tiom some supplies of money 
which he received from Spain, and some skirmishes in 
which he was successful against the royalists, his affairs 
began to wear a more promising aspect Being joined 
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by lord John Drummond, he invested the castle of 
Stirliiify, commanded by general Blakeney but the rebel 
forces, being unused to sieges, consumed much time to 
noi)uipose It \^as duiing thij» attempt that general 
Hawley, who commanded a considerable body of forces 
neai Edinburgh, undertook to raise the siege, and ad- 
vanced towaids the lebel army as far as Falkirk After 
two days spent in mutually examining each other’s 
strength, the rebels, being ardent to engage, were led 
on in full spirits to attack the king’s aimy Tht Pre- 
tender, who was m the iiont line, gave the signal to 
engage, and the hl^t fire put Ilawky’s forces into con- 
fusion The hoi se retreated with precipitation, and fell 
tipon then own infaiiliy , while the rebels following their 
blow, the gicatest part of the loyal army fl(d with the 
utmost pr ( cipit ition Tin y retiicd in confusion to Edin- 
bingh, lea\nig the conquerors in possession of then 
tents, their artilleiy, and the held of battle 

Thus far the affans ot the lebel army seemed not uii- 
prosperoiis, but hen w is m end ot all their triumphs 
The duke ol Cumberland, it that time the favour ite of 
the English aimy, h id been leeallcd fiom Flanders, and 
put himself at the head ot the troofis at Edmbuigh, 
whieh con^istid ot about fourteen thousand men With 
these he advanced to Aberdeen, whore he was joined by 
seveial of the Seotch nobility, attached to th« house of 
Hano\er, and, haying levived the dioopmg spirits of 
his aimy, he lesolvcd to find out the enemy, who ic- 
treated at his appioach After having refreshed his 
tioops at Abcideen for sometime, he renewed|his march, 
and m twelve days he came upon the banks of the deep 
and rapid river Spey This was the place where the 
rebels might have disputed his passage, *but they lost 
every advantage in quarrelling with each other They 
seemed now totally devoid of all counsel and subordi- 
rihtion, without conduct, and without unanimity After 
a variety of contests among themselves,^ they resolvckl 
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to await tluir pui suers upon the plains of Culloden, a 
place about nine miles distant from Inverness, imbosomed 
in hills, except on that side which was open to the sea 
There they drew up iij order of battk, to the number of 
eight thousand men, In three divisions, supplied with 
some pieces ot aitilleiy, ill manned and served 

The battle began about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
the cannon of the king’s aimy aid dreadful execution 
among the rebels, while then artillery proved totally 
unseiviccable One of the gieat eirors in all the Pre- 
tendei s wailikc measuies was his subjecting wild and 
undisciplined troops to the forms of aiiiu! wai, and thus 
leprcssing their native aidofar, fiom which alone he 
could hope foi success Aftei they had been kept in 
then ranks, and withstood the English hie for sometime, 
they at length became impatient loi tlosei engagement, 
and about five himdied ot them made an iriuption upon 
the left wing of the crumy with their accustomed fero- 
^'ity The hist line being disordeicd by this onset, two 
battalions ad\ incid to ''Ujiport it, and galled the enemy 
with a teiiible and close fliscluiige At the same time 
the dragoons under Hawley, and the Argyleshiie militia, 
pulling down a paik wall that guaidtd the flank of the 
enemy, and whicli they had but Icebly defended fell in 
among them swoid^m hand \Vith gieat slaughtci In 
less than thirty minutes they weie totally touted, and 
the field covered witli their wounded and slam, to the 
number of above three thousand men The Fieneh 
troops on the left did not hre a shot, but stood inactive 
during the^ engagement, and aftei wards surrendered 
themselves pnsonirs of war An entiie body of the 
clans marched off the field in ordei, while the rest were 
louted with great slaughtei, and their leaders obliged 
with reluctance to retire *Cwil war is m itself terrible, 
but more so when heightened by unnecessary cruelty 
How guilty soever an enemy may be, it is the duty cjf 
a brave soldierrto remember that he has only to fight an 
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opposer, and not a suppliant The victory was in every 
respect decisive, and humanity to the conquered would 
have rcndeied it glorious But little mercy was shewn 
here , the conquepors were seen tp refuse quarter to the 
wounded, the unarmed, and the defenc.elcss, some were 
slain who were only excited by cuiiosity to become 
spectators of the combat, and soldiers were seen to anti- 
cipate the base employment of the executioner The 
duke, immediately after the action, ordered six-and- 
thiity deserteis to be executed, the conquerors spread 
terror whcrevei they came , and, aftei a shoit space, the 
whole countiy lound was one dreadful scene of plunder, 
slaughter, and desolation; justice was forgotten, and 
vengeance assumed the name 

In this manner were blasted all the hopes and all the 
ambition of the young adventuier , one shoit hour de- 
prived him of imaginaiy thrones and sceptics, and re- 
duced him Irom a nominal king to a distiessed ioiloin 
outcast^ shunned by all mankind, except such as sought 
his destine tion To the good and tin l)ia\e, subsequent 
distress ottcii atones for toiincl guilt, and while reason 
would ^peak loi puiushincnt, oui he aits plead foi meuy 
Immediate ly aftei the engagement, he filed with a captain 
ot Fitzjamcs’s ea\ahy, uid when tin ii hoiscs weic fa- 
tigued, they alighted, and sepaiately sought tor safety 
He foi some diys wandeicd in this countiy {naturally 
wil'd, but now rendered more foimidable b^ wai), a 
wretclnd spectator ol all those horiois which weie the 
result of his ill-guided ambition 

Thcic IS a striking similitude between his adventures, 
and those ot Chailes the Second upon his escape from 
Worcester He sometimes found lefuge in caves and cot- 
tages, without attendants, and dependent oi\the wi etched 
natives, who could pity but not lelievc him Sometimes 
he lay in foiests, with one or two companions ot hisdis- 
tfess, continually pursued by the troops of the conqueror, 
as there was a reward of thnty thousand jiounds oftered 
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for taking him, dead or alive Sheridan, an Irish advcn 
turer, was the person who kept most faithfully by him, 
and inspired him with courage to support such incie- 
diblc hardships He ]aad occasion, la the course of his 
concealments, to ^rust his life to the fidelity of above fifty 
individuals, whose veneration for his family prevailed 
above their avarice 

One day, having walked from ‘morning till night, he 
ventured to enter a house, the ownei of which ho well 
knew was attached to the opposite party As he cntoied, 
he addressed the master of the house m the following 
manner ‘‘ The son of your king coniL^^ to beg hitle 
bread and a few clothes I know j oui present dttachiiient 
to my adversaries, but [ believe you have sufficient ho 
nour not to abuse my confidence, oi to fak( advantage 
of my distressed situation Take thest rags that have 
tor some time been my only covei mg , you may probably 
restoie them to me one day when 1 shall be seated on the 
Ahronc Gieat liiilam Themastei of tlic house was 
toucln d with pity it hisdistuss^ ho assistid him as far 
as he was able, and neve? divulged the seeiet Few of 
those v\ho even wished his de>ti action would choose to 
be the immediatQ, actois m it, as it would subject them 
to the resentment of a nunicious party 

In this mannei he coiitimlcd to wandci amoncr the 

• ^ 

fughtful wilds of Glengiuy, and othei dicaiy tiacts, foi 
five months, otten hemmed lounu by his puisucis, but 
still rescued by some lucky accidi. iit iiom the impending 
dangei At length a pnvatcci of >St Malo, hiicd by his 
adherent's, arrived in Loch-iiana h, m which he q^barked 
m the most wretched attiie lie was clad in a short co it 
of black fnse, threadbaie, over which was a common 
Highland plaid, girt lound him by a belt, from which 
depended a pistol and a cUgg^i He had not been shitted 
for many weeks, his cy<s were hollow, his visage wan, 
and his constitution greatly impaired by famine and f?l- 
tigue He WM accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, 
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two Irish adherents, who had shared all his calamities, 
together with Cameron of Lochiel, his brother, and a few 
other exiles They set for France, and, after having 
been chased by twa English men ^f war, they arrived in 
Sedety at a place called Roseau, near.Morlaix in Bre- 
tac^'e Pei haps he would have found it more difficult 
to (.^cape, had not the vigilance of his pursueis been 
lehi' vU h} a lepoit thlt he was alieady slain 

’'\ 'uh the Pietender was thus pursued, the scaffolds 
.iiid gibbets weie prepaimg for his .\dherenls Se- 
1 olhcds of the lebel army weie hanged, drawn, 
ai * » uartc icd, at Kenning ton-common, in the neighbour- 
hood of London Their eohstaney m death gained moie 
po M lvt( s to then cause than c\en peihap's then victories 
would lia^c obtained Nim W(ie executed in the same 
maimei at Ctrl isle, and eh ven at Voik A few obtained 
p lulons md a eonsideiablc number ol the common men 
Win tianspoiUd to the pi ntations of Noith Ameiica 
The ciiU ot* Klim iiiux k and Ororn iitic, and the lord 
Balmerino, weie tiud by tlnii p<eis, mid found guilty 
Cromaitio was p udoiied, but* tiie otliei two were be 
headed on ToAver-hill K dm uiioe k, e ithoi convinced of 
his enois, en tUttered to the last with >lie hopes of pai- 
don, eloi laieel i eonseiousiu ss of Ins c rimes, and piofcssed 
his leyiontaiKe Hut \uy eldhunt,was the bchavioui 
of Baliiuimo, whogloiudm theeausc foi which he fell 
Wlieii his tt How Milkiei wa> commanded to bid God 
bless kingGioigt, whuh lu did with a fnnt voice, Bal- 
meiino still uowed lus puiu iph'', and cued out aloud, 

“ God bless king I<imes * ’ Mr lladcliffe, biojhei to the 
earl of Deiw( ntwati i (who wms beheaded m the foimei 
reign), had been taken on boaid a ship as he was coming 
to reinforee the Preteiielei s ainiy , and the identity of 
his pcison being proved, he was sentenced upon a for^ 
mer conviction, and ^nffeicd his fate upon Tower-hill 
with tranquillity and resolution Loid Livat was tried , 
and found guilty some time after he digid with gre«£t 
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intrepidity, but his sufteungs did very little honour to 
bis cause Thus ended the last effort of the family of 
the Stuarts for leascending the throne — dictated by 
youth and presumpUon, and condueted without art or 
icsolution 

Immediately alter the rebellion was suppressed, and 
the tumult of terroi and tiansport had subsided, the le- 
gislature undertook to cstabhsh* several legulations in 
Scotland, whicli weie equally conducive to the happiness 
of that people and the tranquillity of the united kingdoms 
The Highlaiideis had till this time continued to wear 
the old militaiy diess of their ancestoi'^, nnd nevci went 
without aims In conseque'iK c of this, they eonsideied 
themselves as a body of people distinct fiom the lest of 
the nation, and weic leatly upon the shortest notice to 
second the insuircctions of then chiefs But then habits 
were now refoimed by an act of the legislature, and they 
weie compelled to w^eai clothes of tlu common fashion 
What conti ibuted still moie to tlu ii leal fclieity, was the 
iibolition of that heieditary jurisdiction which then cliu fs 
exerted ovei them Th{ powei of then chieftains was 
totally dcstioyed, and to cvciy subject in that part of 
the kingdom a particip ition of the common liberty was 
granted 

Wliilc England ^w as thus ‘in commotion at home, the 
flames of wai continued to rage ujion the continent with 
increasing violence The Fiench aims wcie crowned 
With repeated success, and ilmost the whole Ncthci- 
land'- weie reduced under then dominion The Dutch m 
their usual inuinei negotiated supplicated, aj^d evaded 
the war but they found themselves every day stripped 
of some of those strong towns which formed a bainer to 
their dominions, and of which they had been put in pos- 
session by the victoiies ot IViailborough They now lay 
almost defenceless, and ready to receive the terms of 
their conquerors — their national biavciy being quite suf- 
focated m the spirit of traffic and luxury 
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The Dutch were at tins time divided by factions, which 
liad continued for above a century in their republic 
The one declared for the prince of Orange and a stadt- 
holder , the otliei ^oppQsed this ylection, and desired 
latlier friendship than to be at varianpc with France 
The prevalence of eithci of these factions, to its utmost 
extent, was equally fatal to freedom, for, it a stadtholder 
was elected, the constitution became altered from a re- 
public to a kind of limited monarchy, if, on the contiary, 
the opposite party pi evaded, the people must submit to 
the weight of a confirmed aiistocracy, supported by 
Ficnch powei, and liable to its control Of the 
A D two evils they chose the formei the people in 
1747 several towns, inflamed almost to sedition, com- 
pelled then magistrates to declare the piince of 
Oiange stadtholder, captain-general, and admiial of the 
Umttd Pi 0 Vinces The vigoious consequences of this 
resolution immediately a])p(aied All commerce with 
the French was piolnbited, the Dutch army was aug- 
mditid, *nid oideis weic issued to commence hostilities 
against the Ficnch by sea ami land Thus the war 
which had begun but in a single (ouiiti), was now dif- 
tusid ovci all Fuiopc, and, like a disoidei, pre\ailed in 
(lifkunt puts ol this gieat political constitution, lemit- 
tiiig and 1 aging by turns * ^ 

The king ol Saidiiiia, who had some years before 
)oiii*^d Fiance against England, now changed sides, and 
declaud against the’ambitious powei of Fiance Italy 
lelt all the tdiois of intestine uai, or moie pioperly 
looked on^ while foieigncis wiie contending with each 
othci foi hei usurped dominions The Fuiich and Spa- 
niards on one side, and the Impel lalists and the king of 
Sardinia on the pthei, lavagcd those beautiful tcnitoiies 
by turns, and gave laws to a coiftitiy that had onjc e spiead 
her dominion ovei the w’^orld 
^bout this time the English made an unsuccessful at- 
tack upon Port rOrient, a sea poit m France, but weakly 
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defended, and drew ofl then foices in a panic The French 
gained a consideiable victory at Roiicoux, near Liege, 
although it procured them no real advantage, and cost 
them as many lives as they destioyed of the enemy 
Another victoiy which they obtained at La-Feldt served 
to depicss the allied army still lower But the taking of 
Bergen-op-zoom, the stiongest fortification ot Dutch 
Brabant, reduced the Dutch to a state of desperation 
Howevci, these victories gained by the Fiench were 
coimtei balanced by almost equal disappointments In 
Italy, the maishal Belleisles bi other, attempting to 
pcnetiate, at the head of thirty-four tiiousand men, into 
Piedmont, was routed, and*^himself slam An unsuc- 
cessful fleet as sent out foi lheicco\ory of Cape Breton 
Ta\o more were fitud out, the one to make a descent 
upon the Biitish colonies in America, and the othei to 
cair)^ on the opciations in the East Indies, but these 
wcie attacked by Anson and Waircn, and nine ships 
taken Soon aftei this, commodou Fox, witli six ships 
of wai, took above foity Fiench ships iidily laden from 
St Domingo , and this loss was soon aftei followed by 
another defeat winch the Ficnch fleet sustained fiom 
admiral Hawke which seven ships of the hue and 
several friga+c> weie taken 

In this mannei, victory, defext, ru gotiation, treachery, 
and lebellion succeeded each othei lapidly for some 
yeais, till all sides began to think tlumscKcs growing 
more feeble, and gaming no solid advantage 

The Dutch had for some tune endeavouied to stop 
the progiess of a war m whic i they had all to lose and 
nothing to gam The king of France was sensible that 
after a victoiy was the most advantageous time to offei 
teims of peace He evt n expressed hi^desire of general 
tianquilhty to sir John Ligonier, who had been taken 
prisoner at the battle of La-Fcldt But now the bad 
success of his admirals at sea, his armies m Italy, tne 
frequent bankruptcies of his mei chants at home, and the 
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election of a stadtholder m Holland, who gave spiiit to 
the opposition, more effectually contributed to make him 
wcaiy of the war, and piompted him to propose an ac- 
commodation This wa« whatthoAlhes had long wished 
for , and which, notwithstanding, the^ were ashamed 
to demand The English mmistiy in particular, finding 
themselves unable to manage a pailiament soured by 
frequent defeats, and n6w beginning to be disgusted with 
continental connexions, weic very ready to accede A ne- 
gotiation was theiefore resolved upon , and the contending 
powers agreed to come to acongiess at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where the earl of Sandwich and su Thomas Robinson as- 
sisted as plenipotentiaiics Rom the king of GieatBiitam 
This treaty, which takes its name fiom the city at 
winch it was made, was begun upon the pre- 
A D liminaiy conditions of lestonng all conquests 
1748 made during the war Hence gicat hopes weie 
expected of conditions both favourable and ho- 
nourable to the English, but the tic ity still lemains a 
lasting iThiik of piccipititc counsels, and English dis- 
giace By this it i\ds agieed'tliat all piisoneison each 
side should be mutually ustoied, incl all conquests given 
up , til it the duchies ol Paima, Plac entia, aid Guastalla, 
should be ceded to Don Philip, hen ippaicnt to the 
Spanish thione, and to his hens, but that, incase of his 
sue cecding to the crown of Spain, these dominions should 
revert to the house of Austiia It was confinned that 
the fortiiications ot Dunknk toward the sea should be 
demolished , that the English ships, annually sent with 
slaves to the coast of New Spam, should have tins pri- 
vilege continued foi foui years, that the king of Pi ussia 
should be conliimcd m the possession of Silesia, which 
he had lately cgiiqueicd , and that the queen of Hun- 
gary should be secured in hei patiimonial ijlominions 
But one article of the peace was moie displeasing and 
dfflictive to the English than all the rest It was stipu- 
lated that the king of Gieat Britain should, immediatelv 
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after the latifacation of this tieaty, send two persons o) 
rank and distinction to France as hostaj^es, iintiJ u sti- 
tution should be made of Cape J3ieton, and all othci 
conquests winch Enaland had, made during the wai 
This was a moit;fying clause , but, to add to the genciaJ 
error of the negotiation, no mention was made of scan hing 
the vessels of England mthe Amciican seas, upon which 
the war was originally begun * The limits of tliur re- 
spective possessions in Noith Amciica weie not ascei- 
tamed, noi did they receive any equivalent foi those 
foits which they restoied to the enemy The treaty of 
Utrecht had long been the object of rep**oach to those 
by whom it was made , but, 'with all its faults, +he ticaty 
now concluded was fai moic despicable and eironeou'; 
Yet such was the spiiit of the times, that the tieaty of 
Utiecht was biandcd with univeisal contempt, and the 
tieaty of Aix-la-Chapellc was extolled with the highest 
Strains of piaise But the people wcie weaned with 
repeated disgiacc , and, only c\pc( ting an accumulation 
of misfoi tunes from coutiuuing tlie wai, they were glad 
of any peace that piomlscd a pause to then disap- 
pointments 


CHAP XXV 

GLORGE ir (CONTINUED) 

A D 1748—1755 

This treatj^, whuh some asscited would seivc for a bond 
of permanent amity, was, properly speaking, but a tem- 
porary truce— a cessation fiom hostilities, which both 
sides were unable to conliiiue Though the wai between 
England and France was actually hushed up in Europe, 
in the East and West Indies it still went forward wit'i 
UQdinumshed vehemence , both sides still willing to 
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oflend, still offending, and yet both complaining of the 
infrortion 

In the mean time, as Euiope enjoyed a temporaiy 
tranquillity, the pooplc^of Enf^laud expected, and the 
ministers were liberal in promising them, a leturn of all 
the advantages of peace In order to please the popu- 
lace (foi tins ministry had the art always to keep the 
people in good humoui) ^a magnificent fiie-woik was 
played off, and the spectatois could ne\er be bi ought 
to think that a bad treaty, which was celebrated with 
such magnificent profusion 

It must be confessed, ilso, there was some desiie 
shewn in the ministry to piomote the commerce of the 
kingdom, and foi this purpose a bill was passed for en- 
couraging a Biitish heriing-fislieiy, in the manner of 
that eairicd on by the Dutch, undei piopci rcguhtions 
From the eaiiying such i sc In me vigoiously into execu 
tion, great advantages wcie c xpeeted The Dutch, who 
had long enjoyi d the solepiohts aiismg fiom this aiticle, 
tonsidcicd tlic sta as i mine of inexhaustible wealth 
But tin patience and fiugality of that nation secern to fit 
tliem moic piopeily foi the life of fisheiinen than the 
English Ceitam it is, tint cxpciienc? luis shewn this 
attempt to riv al tin Dutch to ha\c be on ineflec tual Pei - 
h ipo the company was not establishc^d upon the strictest 
piineiples of economy, peihaps the Dutch art of eiiiing 
theif fish w IS not piaetistd oi understood peifictly 
In the mean time, Mi Pelham, who now conducted 
the business of the state, and was esteemed a 
A D man of candoui and capacity, formed a scheme 
1749 for lightening the immense load of debt which the 
nation sustained in consequence of the late wai 
Ills plan was, to lessen the debt by lowtimo the interest 
which had been piomised on gi anting the supplies, oi 
else obliging the lendeis to leeeive the sums originally 
gi Anted Those, foi instance, who were propiietors of 
stock, and leeeived foi the i^se of then lyoney foui pef 
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cent , were, by an act passed for that purpose, compelled 
to subscribe their names, signifyinfj their consent to 
accept thiee pounds ten shillings pti cent the following 
yeai , and three per rent every year ensuing , and, in 
case of a lefusal, assurances weie guen that the govern- 
ment would pay off the principal This scheme was 
attended with the desired effect, though it, in some 
measuie, was a force upon the lender, who had originally 
gi anted his money upon difteient terms, and under a 
pion-ise of continuing interest Howe\er, the measure 
was e\ idently beneficial to the nation , and experience 
has shewn that it no way affected the public credit 
Besides this salutary mcasui'e, others were pursued loi 
the mteiest of the nation with equal success The im- 
portation of iron fiom America was allowed, and the 
trade to Africa was laid open to the nation, under the 
superintendence of the boaid of trade 

But all the advantages the nation reaped tiom these 
salutary measuies wcie not sulheienl to counteibalaiice 
the stioke wliicli liberty leecivad, is some aie of opinion, 
by an unusual stieteh of llic piivileges of the house oi 
commons The city of Westminster had long lieen lo- 
presented by members who weie, m some measuie, ap- 
pointed by tlie nimisti} Lord Tientham, member foi 
Westminstei, having ’vacated his seat in the 
A D house of commons, by accepting a place undei 
1750 the crown, again resolved to stand candidate, and 
met witli a violent opposition It was objected 
by some that he had been uncommonly active in intio- 
duemg some French stroller ^ who had come over by 
the invitations of the nobility to open a theatre when oui 
own were shut up This accusation against him excited 
a violent coi^bmation, v/ho styled themselves the Inde- 
pendent ^lectors of Westbinistei, and who named sn 
George Vandeput, a private gentleman, as his compe- 
titor These resolved to support their nomination at 
tliCir own expense, and accordingly opened houses of 
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entertainment for the inferioi voters, and propagated 
abuse c ^ usual At length, the poll being closed, the 
majority appeared to be in favoui of lord Trentham , 
but a scrutiny being demanded hy the other party, it 
was protracted by management on the one side, and 
tumult on the other After some time, the scrutiny ap- 
pearing m favour of Jord Trentham, the independent 
electors complained of partiality and injustice in the 
high-bailiff of Westminster, who took the, poll, 

A D and carried then petition to the house To this 
1751 petition the house paid little attention, but pro- 
ceeded to examine tjie high-bailiff as to the cause 
that had so long protracted the election This ofhcei 
laid the blame upon Mi Crowlc, who had acted as 
counsel for the petitioneis , and also upon the honour- 
able Alexander Murray, a friend to sir George Vandeput, 
and one Gibson, an upholsterer These three peisons 
wore therefoie brought to the bar of the house Crowle , 

and Gibson consented to ask pardon, and were dismissed, 
upon being lepriinanded by the spcakci Murray was 
at fiist admitted to bail , but upon the deposition of 
several of the witnesses that he had headed a mob to in- 
timidate the voters, it was lesolved by tfie house that he 
sliould be committed a close prisoner to Newgate, and 
that he should i eceive this sentened at the bar of the 
house upon his knees Wlu n he was conducted before 
tJie house, being directed to kneel, he icfuscd to comply, 
and this threw the whole assembly into commotion 
They then resolved to puisuc more vigorous measures, 
ordered that he should be committed to Newgate, denied, 
the use of pen, ink, and paper, and that no peison should 
have access to him without permission of the house 
This impiisonment he undcKwent with great cheer- 
fulness, sensible that by the constitution of the countiy 
his confinement would continue no longer than while 
the commons continued sitting , and at the end of the ^ 
session he was accordingly discharged BTit what was 
\ or II 2 H 
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Ills amazement, at the commencement of the ensuing 
session, to hnd that he was again called upon, and that 
a motion was made for committing him close pnsonei to 
the Tower ' The delinquent, therefore, thought proper 
to scieen himself from their resentment by absconding , 
but the people could not help consideiing their repre- 
sentatives lather as then oppressors, and the house as 
asserting rather vindictive than legislative authority 
Some thought they saw in this me<isure the seeds of a 
future aristocracy , that the commons erected themselves 
uito a tribunal wheie they determined on their own 
privileges, and ready to punish, witliout the consent of 
the other parts of the Icgislatuie Howevei, tlie subject 
has still one lesource against any violtnt resolutions of 
the house against him , he may icsist, if he thinks piopei , 
as they aie armed with no legal executive poweis to 
compel obedience 

The people had staicely recovered from the lesent- 
ment pioduced by this mcasuic, when another was taken 
in the house, which, m reality, made distinctions among 
the people, and drew a line between the iich 
A D and the poor that seemed impassable This w.is 
I75d an act for the better p» eventing clandestine mir- 
riages, and foi the mpie public solemnization of 
that cci emony Tfc e gi levance complained of, and wind i 
this law was calculated to redress, was, that the sons 
and daughteis of opulent families were often seduced 
into marriage before they had acquired sufficient expe- 
rience in life to be sensible of the dispaiity of the match 
This statute, therefore, enacted, that the banns of mai- 
nage should be regularly published three successive 
Sundays in the church of the parish where both parties 
had lesided foi a month at least before the ceremony 
declared that any marriage solemnized without this 
previous publication, or a licence obtained from ^the 
^bishops court, should be void and that the person 
Avho solemnized it should be tiansported for seven yeais 
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This act was at that time thought replete with con- 
sequences injurious to society, and experience has con- 
firmed the truth of some of the^e objections Infamous 
men have made a practice of .^educing young women 
Ignorant of the law, by pretending* a marriage which 
they knew to be illegal, and consequently no longer 
binding The poor^ by being prevented from making 
allidiices with the rich, * have left wealth to flow m its 
ancient channels, and thus to accumulate, contrary to 
the interests of the state It has been found to impede 
marriage, by clogging it with unnecessary ceremonies 
Some have affirmed that lewdness and debauchery have 
become more fiequent since the enactment of this law , 
and it is believed that the numbers of the people aie 
upon the decline 

This session was also distinguished by another act, 
equally unpopulai, and perhaps equally mjurous to that 
uligion which was still left among the populace This 
was d law for n«ituralizing the Jews The ministry 
boldly affirmed that such a law would greatly contribute 
to the benefit of the nation, that it would increase the 
wealth, the credit, and the commerce of the kingdom, 
and set a laudable example of political toleration 
Othcis, however, were of difterent sentiments, they 
saw that greatei favour was shewn* to the Jews by this 
bill than to some other sects professing Christianity, 
that an introduction of this people into the kingdom 
would disgrace the charactei of the nation, and cool 
the ^eal of the natives for religion, which was alieady 
too much neglected The bill was passed into a law , 
but the people without doors remonstrated so loudly 
against it, that the ministry were obliged to get it re- 
pealed the ensuing session 

An act equally unpopular with the two former was 
ngw also passed, which contained regulations for the 
better prcsciving the game By this, no person, even 
upon the grounds which he himself rent^ and paid foi, 

2 h2 
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had the pnvelege of carrying a gun, or destroying game, 
unless he already possessed a stated fortune This 
law was but of veiy little service to the community , it 
totally damped all that*martial ardour among the lower 
orders of mankind,, by preventing their handling those 
arms which might one day be necessary to defend their 
country It also defeated its ow.n end of preserving 
the game, for the farmers, abridged of the power of 
seizing the game, never permitted it to come to ma- 
turity 

A scheme, which the nation was taught to believe 
would be extremely advant^eous, had been entered 
upon some time before Tins was the encouraging those 
who had been discharged from the army or navy to be- 
come settlers in a new colony in North America, in the 
provmce of Nova Scotia To this retreat it was thought 
the waste of an exuberant nation might well be drained 
off, and thabe bold spirits kept in employment at a dis- 
tance, who might be dangerous, if suffered to continue 
in idleness at home NQva Scotia was a place where 
men might be imprisoned, but not maintained, it was 
cold, barren, and incapable of successful cultivation 
The new colony,* therefore, was maintained there with 
some expense to the governmqnt in the beginning, and 
such as were permitted soon went southward to the 
milder elimates, where they were invited by an unte- 
nanted and feitile soil Thus did the nation ungiate- 
fully send off her hardy veterans to perish on inhospit- 
able shores, and this they were taught to believe would 
extend thetr dominion 

However, it was for this barren spot that the English 
and French revived the war, which soon after spread 
with such terrible devastation over every phrt of the 
globe The native Indians bordenng upon the deserts 
of Nova Scotia, a hcrce and savage people, looked from 
Ae first with jealousy upon these new settlers, and they 
considered the vicinity of the English as an encroach- 
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ment upon their native possessions The French, who 
were neighbours in like manner, and who were still im- 
pressed with national animosity, fomented these suspi- 
cions in the nati\cs, representing the English (and with 
regard to this colony the representation might be true) 
as enterprising and severe Commissanes were there- 
fore appointed to meet at Pans, to compromise these 
disputes, but these donfprences were rendered abortive 
by the disputes of men who could not be supposed to 
understand the subject in debate 

As this seemed to be the first place where the dis- 
sensions took their nse for a new war, it may be neces- 
sary to be a little more minute The French had been 
the first cultivators of Nova Scotia, and, by gpreat indus- 
try and long perseverance, had rendered the soil, natu- 
rally barren, soniewhat more fertile, and capable of sus- 
taining nature with some assistance from Fiurope. This 
country, however, had frequently changed niters, until 
at length the English were settled m tlie possession, and 
acknowledged as the nghtful owners, by the treaty of 
Utrecht The possession of this country was reckoned 
necessary to defend the English colonies to the north, 
and to preserve their superionty in the fisheries in that 
part of the world The French, however, who had been 
long settled in the back* parts of the countiy, resolved 
to use every method to dispossess ^e new comers, and 
spihted up the Indians to more open hostilities, which 
were represented to the English ministry for some time 
without redress 

Soon after this, another source of dispute began to be 
seen m the same part of the world, and promised as 
much uneasiness as the former The French, pretend- 
ing first to have discovered the mouth of tlje river Mis- 
sisippi, claimed the whole adjacent countiy, towards 
New Mexico on the east, and quite to the Apalachian 
mountains on the west In order to assert their claims, 
as they found several English, who had settled beyond 
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these mountains, from motives of commerce, and also 
invited by the natural beauties of the country, they dis- 
possessed them of their new settlements, and built such 
forts as would command the whole country round about 
It was now seen that their intention was to surround the 
English colonies, which lay along the shore, by taking 
possession of the internal parts of the country that lay 
on the back of our settlements » and thus, being in pos- 
session already of the noithern and southern parts of 
that great continent, to hem the English in on every 
side, and secure to themselves all the trade with the 
natives of the internal part of the country The Eng- 
lish, therefore, justly apprehended, that if tli'' French 
umted their northern colonies, which were traded into 
by the river St Laurance, to their southern, which were 
accessible by the river Missisippi, they must in a shoit 
time become masters of the whole coiintiy , and by hav- 
ing a wid^extcnded teiiitory to range m, they would 
soon multiply, and become every day more powerful 

Negotiations had long been carried on to detenmne 
these differences, but what could reason avail in deter- 
mining disputes where theie were no certain piinciples 
to be guided byl The limit= of those countries had 
never been settled, for thej were before this time too 
1 emote, oi too insignificant, to employ much attention 
It was not probable that powers, who had no right to 
the countries m dispute but that of invasion, would have 
equity enougli to agree among themselves in sharing 
the spoil 

Not m America alone, but also m Asia, the seeds of 
a new war were preparing to be expanded On the 
coast of Malabar, the English and French had, m fact, 
never ceased,.from hostilities 

This immence track ol country, which now saw the 
armies of Europe contending foi its dominion, compic- 
hends the whole peninsula of India Proper On the 
Coast of this country, the English, the Fitnch, and sc- 
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vcial othei powers of Europe, had built forts, Avith the 
original consent of the Mogul, who was then cmperoi 
of the whole tract The war between the English and 
Flench theie hrst began by either power siding with 
two contending princes of the country^ and, Irom being 
secondaries in the quarrel, at length becoming princi- 
pals Thus the war was kindled in every part of the 
world Most other relational contests have aiisen from 
some piincipal cause , but this war seemed to have 
been produced by the concurience of several or it may 
bo more properly considered as the continuance of the 
late war, which was never eftectually extinguished by 
the wretched and defective treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
The goveniment of England had long complained of 
these intractions, and thise pioduccd only leciimina- 
tion , the two powers wore negotiating, accusing, and 
destroying each other at tht same time At length, the 
ministry resolved to cut the knot which they could not 
loosen, and to act at once in open defiance of the enemy » 
Orders were accordingly dispatched to all the governors 
of the American piovinceo to unite into a confederacy 
for their mutual security, and, if possible, to bung the 
Indians over to espouse their quaricl# But this was a 
measure which, by long neglect, was now become im- 
piacticdble It had long'been the piactice of the Eng- 
lish to cultivate the friendship of this fierce and haidy 
raefc m times ol danger, but to slight it in circumstances 
ot safety This tended to alienate the affections of the 
Indians from the English government but the avarice 
of our merchants, particulaily of the Ohio Company, 
who sold them bad commodities, and treated them with 
perfidy and insolence, served to confirm their aversion 
Beside, there was something in the disposition of the 
French adventurers in those’ regions more similar to 
theirs, they were hardy, enterprising and poor The 
Indians, therefore, naturally joined those allies, from the 
conquest of whom, in case of enmity, th^ could expect 
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HO plundei , and tliey declared war against the English 
settlers, who were rich, frugal, and laborious, and whose 
spoils were worth wishing for 

In this manner the English had not only the 
A D French, but also the whole body of the Indian 

1754 nations to contend with, but what was still 
worse, their contentions among each other ren- 
dered their situation yet more^dcj^lorable Some of the 
English provinces, who, from their situation, had little 
to tear from the enemy, or few advantages to expect 
from success, declined furnishing their share of the sup- 
plies At the same time the govemoi of some other 
colonies, who had been meti of broken toi tunes, and 
had left England in hopes of retrieving their lost cir- 
cumstances by rapacity abroad, became so odious, that 
the colonies lefused to lend any assistance, when such 
men were to have the management 

The successes, theiefore, of the French in the begin- 
ning were flattering and uninterrupted There had been 
foi some time frequent skirmishes between the troops, 
and those of the govern'ment of England They had 
fought with geneial Lauience to the Nortli, and colonel 
Washington to the South, and came olfmost commonly 
victorious It IS unnecessary to transmit these trifling 
details to posterity,^ or to load the page with barbaious 
names and unimportant marches It may be sufficient 
to say, that the two nations seemed to have imbibed a 
part of the savage fury of those with whom they fought, 
and exercised various cruelties, either from a spirit of 
avarice or revenge 

*s The ministry, however, in England began now a very 
vigoious exertion in defence of those colonies which le- 
fuscik to defend themselves Four operations 
A D wpre undertaken *in A,mei ica at the same time 

1755 Of these, one was commanded by colonel Monck- 
ton, who had orders to drive the French fro'.u 

the encioach merits upon the province of Nova Scotia 
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TJie second, more to the south, was directed :^;a]iist 
Crown Point, under the command of general Johnson 
The third, under the conduct of general Shirley, was 
destined to Niagara, to §ecure the. forts on the river, and 
the fourth was still more to the southard, against Fort 
Du Quesne, under general Braddock 

In these expeditions Monckton was successful, John- 
son also was victorious, though he failed in taking the 
fort against which he was*sent, Shirley was thought to 
have lost the season for operation by delay, Braddock 
was vigorous and active, but suffered a defeat This 
bold commander, who had been recommended to tins 
service by the duke of Cumberland, set forward upon 
Ins expedition in June, and left the cultivated parts of 
the couiitiy on the 10th, at the head of two thousand 
two hundred men, directing his march to that part of 
the country where Washington had been defeated the 
year before Upon his anival, he was informed that the 
Flench of Foit Du Quesne expected a reinforcement of 
five hundred men, and would then become his equals 
in the held, he tliercfore resolved with all haste to ad- 
vance and attack them, befoie they became too power- 
ful by this conjunction In consequence of this reso- 
lution, leaving colonel Dunbar with eight hundred men 
to bung up the provisions, stores, and heavy baggage, 
as quickly as the nature of the servfce would admit, he 
marched forward with the rest of his army, through a 
country that still idmained in primaeval wildness, soli- 
taiy and hideous, inhabited only by beasts, and hunters 
still more formidable However, he went forward with 
intrepidity, and soon found himself advanced into tlj^ 
deserts of Oswego, where no European had ever been 
But his courage was greater than his caution, regard- 
less of the designs of the enemy, he toolc no care pre- 
Mously to explore the woods or the thickets,’ as if, the 
n>iarcr he approached the enemy, the more unmindliil 
he became of danger Being at length withm ten miles. 
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of the fortress he was appointed to besiege, and march- 
ing forward through the forests with full confidence of 
success, on a sudden his troops were astonished by a 
geneial discharge of ^rms, both,m fiont and flank, from 
an enemy that still remained unseen It was now too 
late to think of retreating , his men had passed into the 
defile, which the enemy had artfully permitted them to 
do before they offered to fire ‘The vanguaid of the 
English now fell back m consternation upon the mam 
body„ and the panic soon became general The officers 
alone disdamed to fly, while Braddock himself still con- 
tinued to command his brave associate's discovenng at 
once the greatest intrepidity and the greatest impiudence 
An enthusiast in the discipline of war, he disdained to 
fly from the field, or to permit his men to quit then 
ranks, when then only method of treating the Indian 
army was by a precipitate attack, or an immediate de- 
sertion of the held of battle At length Braddock, ha\ mg 
,icccived a musket-shot through tht lungs, dropped, and 
i total confusion ensued All the artilleiy, ammuiiitioii, 
and baggage of the armj, weie left to the enemy, and 
the loss sustained by the English army might amount to 
seven hundred mfii The shattered remains of the aimy, 
soon after joining colonel Dunbai, returned by then 
foimer route, and ariivcd to sjnead tin general conster- 
nation among the provincials of Philadeplua 

The general indignation that was raised by these ’de- 
feats drove the English into a spiiit of letahation by sea, 
wheie they weie sure of success Orders were theiefoie 
giving to make prize of the French shipping wherever 
found, though they had yet published no formal decla- 
ration of war With this ordei the naval commanders 
very readily and willingly complied , the French mei- 
chants’ ships were taken in seveial places, and soon the 
English ports were filled with vessels taken from the 
enemy, and kept as an indemnification for those forts *of 
v'luch the enemy had unjustly possessed themselves m 
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Aipenca The benefit of this measure was much more 
obvious than its justice, it struck such a blow, tliat the 
Fu nch navy was unable to recover itself during the 
« ontinuancp of the » war, which wjis formally declared 
on both sides shortly after 
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A D 17qG~1757 

Thl wai between the two nations being thus begun, 
ind all negotiation at an end, both nations made vigor- 
ous picpaiations, both to annoy and to intimidate each 
otboi In this the Ficmh weie most successful , and 
toi a long tiu,e had the satisfaction to see not only suc- 
I CaS attend then arms, but discontent and faction divid- 
ing the councils of then opponents Tlicir fiist attempt 
v\ IS by iiitunidating England with the tliieats of a for- 
midable invasion Several bodies of their troops h id 
for some time been sent down to the, coasts that lay 
opposite the British shores, these were in‘'tiueted in the 
discipline of embarking andrelanding^fiom flat-bottomed 
boats, which weie made in great numbeis foi th.it ex- 
pedition The number of men destined for this eiitei- 
piise .imoiinted to fifty thousand, but they discos ered 
the utmost reluctance to the undertaking, and it svasby 
degi ees that the Fi ench ministry hoped to prevail upon 
them to piocetd Every day they were exercised wnth^ 
embarking and discrabaiking, while uumbei s of new flat- 
bottomed boats were continually added , 

Whether these preparations were intended fpr actual 
descent, or made only to tcriify the English, is yet un- 
it i*tam, but it IS manifest that they answcied the latter 
intent cntiicly The people of England saw themselves " 
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exposed, without arms, leaders, or discipline, to the de- 
signs of their enemies, governed by a timid, unpopular, 
and divided mimstry It was m this exigence that they 
applied to the Dutcl]. for six thousand men, which they 
were obliged to furnish by \he treaty in case of invasion 
However, the Dutch refused the supply, alleging that 
their treaty was to supply troops in case of an actual, 
and not a threatened, invasion* The king, therefore, 
finding that he could not have the Dutch forces until 
assistance would be too late, desisted from his demand, 
and the Dutch wiih great amity, returned him thanks 
for witlidrawing his request 

The ministry, disappointed of this assistance, looked 
round the continent, to find where they might at any 
rate make a demand The aid of a body of Hessians 
and Hanoverians, amounting to about ten thousand men, 
was to be purchased, and these the ministry brought 
ovei into England, to protect about as many millions of 
, Englishmen, who were supposed incapable of defending 
themselves But here the remedy appeared to the peo- 
ple worse than the disease Tlie mimstcrs were reviled 
for having reduced the nation to such a disg^ceful 
condescension .The people considered themselves as 
no way brought under the necessity of borrowing such 
feeble aid They only demanded a vigorous exertion 
of their own internal strength, and feared no force that 
could be led to invade them 

These murmurs, fears, and dissensions, among the 
English, gave the French an opportunity of carrying on 
their designs in another quarter, and, while the mini- 
stiy were employed in guarding against the neighbouring 
terrors, they were attacked in the Mediterranean, where 
they expected no danger The island of Minorca, which 
we had taken from the Spaniards in the reign of queen 
Anne, was secured to England by repeated treaties 
But the mmistry had neglected to take sufficient pre- 
-<autions for its defence, so that the garrison was weak, 
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and no way fitted to stand a vigorous siege The 
French, therefore, landed near the fortification of St 
Philip, which was reckoned one of the strongest in 
Europe, and commahded’by general Blakeney, who was 
brave indeed, but rather superannuated * The siege was 
carried on with great vigour, and for some time as ob- 
stinately defended on the side of the English 
The ministry, bemg appnzed of this unexpected at- 
tack, resolved to raise the siege, if possible, and sent out 
admiral B3mg with ten ships of war^to relieve Minorca 
at any rate Byng accordingly sailed from Gibraltar, 
where he was refused any assistance of men from the 
governor of that garrison, under a pretence that his own 
fortification was m danger Upon his approaching the 
island, he soon saw tlie French banners displayed upon 
the shore, and the English colours still flying on the 
castle of St Philip He had been ordered to throw a 
body of troops into the garrison , but this he thought 
too harardous an undertaking, nor did he even make 
an attempt While he was thus dehbeiatmg between 
his fears and his duty, his attention was quickly called 
off by the appearance of a French fleet, that seemed of 
nearly equal force to his own Confourifled by a vanety 
of measures, he resolved to, pursue none, and therefore 
gave orders to fonn the line of battle; and act upon the 
defensive Byng had been long praised for his skill in 
naval tactics, and peihaps, valuing most those talents 
for which he was most praised, he sacrificed all claims 
to courage, to the applause for naval discipline The 
French fleet advanced, a part of the English* fleet en- 
gaged, the admiral still kept aloof, and gave very plau- 
sible reasons for not commg into action The French 
fleet, therefore, slowly sailed ajvay , and no other op- 
portunity ever offered of coming to a closer lengage- 
ment 

This caution was carried rather beyond the proper 
bounds , but a council of war, which was soon after 
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called on boaid the admiral’s own ship, deprived th< 
English ganison of all hopes of succour It was theit 
determined to sail away to Gibi altar, to refit the fleet , 
and it was agiccd tllat the reliLf of Minorca was become 
impiacticable 

Notliing could exceed the resentment of the nation, 
upon being informed ot Byng’s conduct The ministiy 
were not averse to throwing* from themselves the blame 
ot those measures which were attended with such indit- 
feidnt success , and secretly fanned the flame The 
news, which soon after ai rived, of the surrender of tlu 
gaiiison to the French, drove the general ferment almost 
to fienzy In the mean time, Byng continued at Gib- 
raltar, quite satisfied with his own conduct, and littli. 
expected the dreadful storm that was gatheiiiig against 
him at home Orders, howevei, were soon scut out toi 
putting him under an arrest, and for carrying him to 
England Upon his arrival, he was committed to close 
custody in Greenwich Hospital , and some aits weie 
used to inflame the popjilace against him, who want no 
incentives to mjuic and condemn their supeiiors Se- 
veral addresses were sent up fioni difteient counties, de- 
manding justice* on the delinquent, which the ministiy 
vveie willing to second was soon aftei tried by a 
court-martial in the harbour of Portsmouth, wlicie, aftei 
a trial which continued several days, his judges a,^ last 
agreed that he had not done his utmost, during the en- 
gagement, to destroy the enemy , and therefore they ad- 
judged him to suffer death, by the twelfth article of vv ai 
At the same time they recommended him as an object of 
meicy, as they deemed his conduct rathci the eftect of 
error than of cowardice By this sentence, they expected 
to satisfy at* once the rei^cntmeiit of the nation, and yet 
screen themselves from tonseious severity The goveiii- 
ment resolved to shew him no mercy, the pailian^eut 
was applied to in his favour, but they found no eircum- 
stanres in his. conduct that could invalidate the fonnei 
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sentence Being tlms abandoned to his fate, he main- 
tained to the last a degree of fortitude and serenity, that 
no way betrayed timidity or cowardice On the day 
fixed for the execution, which was on board a man of 
war in the harbour of Portsmouth, he advanced from 
the cabin (where he had been imprisoned) upon deck, 
the place appointed for him to suffer Alter delivering 
a paper, containing the strongest assertions of his inno- 
cence, he came forward to the place where he wa« to 
kneel down, and for some time peis^ted m not covering 
Ills face, but his friends rcpiesenting that h^ looks 
might intimidate the soldicis who were to shoot liim, 
and prevent their taking proper aim, he had his ejex 
bound with ahandkeichicf, and then giving the soldieis 
the signal to file, lie was killed instantaneously Tlicri 
appeals some seventy in Byng’s punishment, but it 
ctitdinly pioduccd, soon aftoi, veiy beneficidl effects to 
the nation 

In the mean tunc the French, who wcie nowmasteis* 
of Miiioitd wote willing to second then blow by an at 
tack upon acoiintiy winch they vvtu sensibh the king 
of England vdued still moie Being convinced th't 
tiny could not hold their acquisitions, against sinli i 
lupeiioiity as the English possessed at sea, anti th< 
numbcilcss lesourccs thev ^lad of assisting then colonics 
with all the necessaries of war, they made no sciuple of 
decldiiiig that they .would levenge all injuries whuh 
they should sustain in their colonies upon the king of 
England s tenitories in Germany , a threat which they 
secretly believed would soon compel the EngUsh minis- 
tiy to accept such terms as they should be pleased to 
offer oi, in case of perseverance, they knew that it 
would divide the English forces, and lead them to a 
country where they must be manifestly inferior In 
these hopes, they weie not much disappointed The 
coAit of London, dreading the consequences of then in- 
dignation, and eager to procure the security of Hanovci, 
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entered into a very expensive treaty with the court ot 
Russia, by which it was stipulated that a body of fifty 
thousand Russians should be ready to act in the English 
service, in case Harfover should be invaded , and for 
this the czarina was to receive a hundred thousand 
pounds annually, to be paid in advance 

This treaty with the Russians, which was considc red 
as a master-stroke of politics by the ministry in England, 
soon appeared to be as nugatory as it was expensive 
The king of Prussia had long considered himseli as 
guardian of the interests of Germany, and was startled 
at a treaty which threatened, to deluge th« empire with 
an army of barbarians This monarch, whose talents 
were well known even at that time, but who has since 
become so famous, had learned by his sagacity to pre- 
vent the designs of his enemies while yet beginning, and 
to repress them by his courage when they were begun 
He, therefore, took the first opportunity to declare that 
he would not suffer any foreign forces to enter the em- 
pire, either as auxiliaries or as principals This con- 
summate politician had, it seems, been already appnzed 
of a secret negotiation between the Russians and the 
Austrians, by which the latter were to enter the empire, 
and strip him of his late conquest of Silesia Thus 
England was but the dupe of Russian politics , she paid 
them a large subsidy for entering the empire, which Jthey 
had already determined to perfono without her com- 
mands 

Thf king of England, whose fears for Hanover guided 
all his counsels, now saw hum elf in the situation he 
most dreaded His native dominions were now exposed 
to the resentment not only of France, but of Prussia , 
and either of-these was sufficient at once to over-run and 
ravage Ifcs electorate, while the Russian subsidiaries 
were at too great a distance to lend him the smallest re- 
lief Treaties were once more set on foot to lend a pre- 
carious security , and the king of Prussia was applied 
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to, in hopes of turning his resentment anothei way All 
that the king of England wished was, to keep a foreign 
enemy from invading Germany , and this the king of 
Prussia professedT to desire with* equal aidoui From 
this similitude of intention, these t\^o monaichs were 
induced to unite their interests , and as tliey were both 
inspired by the same wish, they soon came to an agi ce- 
ment, by which they promised to assist each other, and 
to prevent all foreign armies from entering the empire 
From this new alliance both poweis hoped to derive 
great advantages Besides preserving the independence 
of the German states, which was the ostensible object, 
each had a peculiar benefit in view The king of Prussia 
knew that the Austrians were his secret enemies, and 
that the Russians were in league with them against him 
All alliance, therefore, with the court of London, kept 
back the Russians, whom he dreaded, and gave him 
hopes of punishing Austria, whom he long suspected 
As for France, he counted upon that as a natural ally,* 
which, from its long and hereditary enmity with the 
Austrians, would ever continue steadfast m his interests 
On the other side, the elector of Hanover had still 
stronger expectations fiom the bencfits'that would result 
from this alliance By this he procured a near and 
powerful ally, whom he supposed tlye French would not 
venture to disoblige He considered the Austiians as 
naturally attached to his own interest by gratitude and 
friendship , and he supposed that the Russians would at 
least continue neuter fiom their formei stipulations and 
subsidy The two contracting powers soon found them- 

selves deceived in every one of these expectations 
This alliance soon after gave birth to one oi an oppo- 
site nature, that astonished all Euiope The queen of 
Hungary had long meditated designs for recovering 
Silesia, which the king of Prussia had invaded when she 
waJ» unable to defend her native dominions, and kept ^ 
possession of by a reluctant concession Her chief hopes 
voi II 2 I 
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of assistance were from Russia , and she expected that 
the rest of the powers in question would continue neuter 
However, she now found by the late treaty that all her 
hopes of Russian assistance were 'frustrated, as England 
was joined with Prussia to counteract her intentions 
Thus deprived of one ally, she sought about in order to 
substitute another She applied to France for that 
purpose , and, to procure the«friendship of that court, 
gave up her barrier in the Netherlands, which England 
had been for ages securing against that power with its 
blood aild its treasures By this extraordinary revolu- 
tion, the whole political system of Europe acquired a 
new aspect, and the treaties of a century wete at one 
blow rendered ineffectual 

This treaty between France and Austria was no 
sooner ratified, than the czanna was in\ited to accede , 
and she, unmindful of her subsidies from England, 
ardently embraced the proposal A settlement m the 
western parts of Europe was what that state had long 
desired to obtain, as, being possessed of it, this fierce 
northern empire could then pour down fresh forces at 
any time upon the southern powers, exhausted by luxury 
and mutual contention Not Russia alone, but Sweden 
also, was brought to accede by the intrigues of France , 
and a war between* that nation and Prussia was entered 
upon, though contrary to the inclmations of the respec- 
tive kmgs I 

The forces of the contending powers were now drawn 
out m the following manner England opposed France 
m America, Asia, and on the r ’ean France attacked 
Hanover on the contment of Europe This country the 
king of Prussia undertook to protect, while England 
promised him troops onc^ money to assist his operations 
Then again Austria had her aims on the domimons of 
Prussia, and drew the elector of Saxony into the same 
^ designs In these views she was seconded by Fraiice 
and Sweden, and by Russia, who bad hopes of acquinng 
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a settlement in the west of Europe Such were the dif- 
ferent combinations which were formed to begin the ge- 
neral war, while the rest of the powers continued anxious 
spectators of the Contention • 

The preparations for war were first*begun on the side 
of Austria, who had engaged the elector of Saxony in 
the general dispute Great armaments were therefore 
put on foot in Moravia tmd Bohemia, while the elector 
of Saxony, under a pretence of military parade, drew 
together about sixteen thousand men, which were posted 
m a strong situation at Pima But the intent>of these 
preparations was soon perceived by the vigilant king of 
Prussia , and he ordered *his minister at the court of 
Vienna to demand a clear explanation, and to extort 
proper assurances of the amicable intentions of that 
court To tins demand he at first received an evasive 
answer , and when he had ordered his minister to insist 
upon an open reply, whether the empress queen was for 
peace or war, and whether she had any intentions to 
attack him that or the next year, an ambiguous answer 
was still returned lie now, ’therefore, thought proper 
to suspend all negotiations, and to carry the war mto 
the enemy’s country rather than to waii for it in his own 
He accordingly enteied Saxony with a laige army, 
and, in the usual strain oK civility, Remanded fiom the 
elector a passage through his dominions, which he well 
kneV the possessor was not able to refuse In the mean 
time, he disguised his suspicions of the elector’s having 
enteied into a secret treaty witli^his enemies, and pro- 
fessed himself extremely pleased with that potentate’s 
promises of observing a strict neutrality But, to carry 
on the deceit, he entreated, that, as the elector’s troops 
were totally unnecessary in consequence of his pacific 
dis position, he would disband* them for the pi;esent, as 
he could not have any occasion for their services 
tHiis was a proposal the- elector neithei expected nor 
was willmg to comply with He rejected the request ' 

*2 I 2 
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With disdain , and the king, who probably caused it to 
be refused, resolved to turn the occurrence to his own 
advantage Such was the situation of the Saxon camp, 
that, though a small at my could tdefeVid it against the 
most numerous forces, yet the same difficulty attended 
the quitting it that impeded the enemy from storming it 
Of this his Prussian majesty took the advantage , and 
by blocking up every avenue of egress, he cut off the 
provisions of the Saxon aimy , and the whole body was 
soon deduced to capitulate lie took care to incorporate 
the common soldiers into his own army , and the officers 
who refused to serve under him he made prisoners 
The king of Prussia, thus launched into a tumult of 
war, with all the most potent states of Europe against 
him, and England only in alliance, went forward with a 
vigour that exceeded what history can shew, and that 
may be incredible to postenty King only of a very 
small territory, and assisted by an ally whose situation 
was too remote to give him any considerable succours, 
attacked and surrounded by his enemies, he still opposed 
them on every side He invades Bohemia, de- 
A D feats the Austrian general at Lowositz, retreats, 
1757 begins his^second campaign with another victory 
near Prague, is upon the point of taking that 
city, but, by a tenjenty inspired by success, suffers a 
defeat at Kohn Still, however, unconquered, “For- 
tune,” said he, “ has turned her back upon me this day 
I ought to have expected it She is a female, and I am 
no gallant Success qften occasions a destructive con- 
fidence ^Another time we will do better ” We have 
instances of thousands who g^in battles , but no general 
ever before him acknowledged his errors, except Caesar 
What the kmg said of the mstability of Fortune shortly 
began to,^pear, and she seemed totally to have turned 
her back upon him One disaster followed upon the 
back of amother The Hanoverians, who were joihed 
"'with him by his treaty with' England, had armed m his 
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favour, and weie commanded by the duke of Cumber- 
land, who appeared, from the beginning, sensible of the 
insufficiency of his troops to face the enemy, by whom 
he was greatly ouf-niuubcred Ho wa8*driven beyond the 
Weser, the passage of which might have been disputed 
with some success , yet the Fiench were permitted to 
pass unmolested The Hanoverian ai my was now driven 
from one part of the couijtry to another, till at length it 
made a stand near a village called Ilastenbeck, where it 
was hoped the numbers of the enemy would have the 
least opportunity of coming to a general action But 
the weaker army was still obliged to retire, and, after a 
feeble effort, left the field* of battle to the Fiench, who 
were not remiss iii urging the pursuit The Hanoverian 
forces retired towards Stade, by which means they 
marched into a country wheie they could neither procure 
piovisions, nor yet attack the enemy with hopes of suc- 
cess Unable, therefore, by then situation, to escape, 
or by their strength to advance, they were compelled to 
sign a capitulation, by which the whole body laid down 
their arms, and were dispersed into different quarters of 
cantonment By this lemarkable capitulation, which 
was called the treaty of Closter-Seven, Hanover {%ras 
obliged to submit peaceably to the French, who now 
were determined to turn upon the ^.ing of Prussia with 
undimmished foices 

The situation of ^his monarch was necome desperate, 
nor could human foresight discover how he could extii- 
cate himself from his difficulties The French forces, 
now united, invaded his dominions on one .side, com- 
manded by mirechal Broglio The Russians, who for 
some time had ho\eied over his empiie, under the con- 
duct of general Apiaxin, all at once hastened onward to 
overwhelm him, marking their way with slaughter and 
cruelty A large body of Austiians entered Silesia, 
aAd penetrating as far as Bieslau, turned to the strong , 
fortress of Schweidnitz, which, after an obstinate defence, * 
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they obliged to surrender Another army of the same 
power entered Lusatia, made themselves masters of Zit- 
tau, and, still pressing forward, laid Berlin under con- 
tribution On aaothft^ quaii:er,<a bddy of twenty-two 
thousand Swedes •pierced into Prussian Pomerania, took 
the towns of Anclam and Demmm, and exacted tribute 
from the whole country In this multitude of invaders, 
it was in vain that the king of Prussia faced about to 
every incursion, though his enemies fled before him 
whild he pursued one body, another penetrated from 
behind , and even while he was victorious, his dominions 
were every day diminishing* The gicntest part of his 
territory was laid under contribution , most of his strong 
cities were taken , and he had no resources but in the 
generosity of the British parliament, and his own exten- 
sive abilities 

The succours of the English could be of very little 
advantage to him, particularly as the Hanoverians were 
^restrained by treaty from acting in his favour The 
ministry however, conscious that something should be 
done, planned an enterprise against the coast of France, 
which, by causing a diversion in that part of the king- 
do!h, would draw off the attention of the enemy from 
Prussia, and give that monarch time to respire Beside 
this intention, England also Koped to give a blow to the 
French marine, by destroying such ships as were build- 
ing or were laid up in the harbour of Rochefort, agdinst 
which city their operations were pnncipally intended 
The English ministry kept the object of their enterprise 
a profoun(J secret , and France was for some time filled 
with apprehensions, tilj at length the fleet appeared olF 
Rochefort, wherS the commanders spent some time in 
debberatmg how to proceed After consultation, it was 
determined to secure the liftle island of Aix, an easy 
conquest, and of no benefit to the invaders In the 
.^tnean time, the militia of the country, recovering fr6m 
their consternation, had leisure to assemble, and there 
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was the appearance of two camps on shore The com- 
manders, who, from the badness of the weather, were 
prevented from landing, now began to fear great dangers 
from the enemy»on l^d They took into consideration 
the badness of the coast, the danger, of landing, the time 
the city had been preparing for a vigorous defence, and 
their own unfitness to reduce it by any other means but 
a sudden attack This induced them to desist from far- 
ther operations , and they unanimously resolved to return 
home, without making any effort . 

From this expedition, therefore, the king of Pi ussia 
reaped very little advantage, and the despondence 
among the English was* so great, that the ministry had 
thoughts of giving up his cause entirely It was sup- 
posed that no military efforts could save him , and that 
the only hope remaining was to make the best terms 
possible for him with his victorious enemies The king 
of England was actually meditating a negotiation of this 
nature, when his distressed ally expostulated with l^im 
to the following purpose “ Is it possible that your 
majesty can have so little fortitude and constancy, as to 
be dispirited by a small reverse of fortune ^ Are our 
affairs so rumous that they cannot^be repaired ^ Consi- 
der the step you have made me undertake , and remem- 
ber you are the cause*of all my misfortunes I should 
never have abandoned my formcf alliances but for your 
flattering assurances 1 do not no^*rcpent of the treaty 
concluded between us , but I entreat that you will not 
ingloriously leave me at the mercy of my enemies, after 
having brought upon me all the powers of Europe ” In 
this terrible situation, England resolved, morefiom mo- 
tives of generosity than of interesff to support his de- 
clining cause , and success, that for a long time fled her 
arms, began to return with double splendour The efforts 
of the parliament only rose by defeat , and every resource 
seemed to augment with multiplied disappointment 
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GEORPE II (CONTINUED ) 

A D 1757—1760 

The East was the quarter on whidi success first began 
to dawn upon the British arms The war in our Asiatic 
territories had nevei been wholly suspended It was 
carried on at first by both nations under the colour of 
lending assistance to the contendmg chiefs of the coun- 
try, but the allies soon became the piincipals m the 
contention This war at first, and for a long time after 
the tieaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was carried on with doubt- 
ful success, but at length the affairs of the English 
seemed to gam the ascendeney, by the conduct of Mr 
Clive This gentleman had at first entered the com- 
pany’s service in a civil capacity , but, finding his talents 
more adapted to war, he gave up his clerkship, and 
joined among the troops as a volunteer His courage, 
which IS all that subordinate officers can at first shew, 
soon became remarkable , but his conduct, expedition, 
and military skill, soon after became so conspicuous, as 
to raise him to tne first rank in the army 

The first advantage' that was obtained fiom his acti- 
vity and courage was the clearing the province of Arcoi 
Soon after, the French general was taken pnsoner, and 
the nabob, whom the English supported, was reinstated 
m the government, of which he had formerly been 
deprived 

The French, discouraged by these misfortunes, and 
sensible of their own inferiority in this part of the globe, 
sent ovter a commissary to Eurone to restore peace A 
convention, between the two companies, was accordingly 
concluded, importing that the territories taken on cither • 
stde since the conclusion of the last peace should be re- 
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stored ; that the nabobs advanced by the influence of 
either party should be acknowledged by both, and that 
tor the future neither should interfere m the differences 
that should arise betweei) the princes of the country 

This cessation, which promised su<;h lasting tran- 
quillity, was, nevertheless, but of short duration Com- 
pacts made between trading companies can never be of 
long continuance, wheil advantage is opposed to good 
faith In a tew months, both sides renewed their ope- 
rations, no longer under the name of auxiliaries, but as 
rivals in arms, in government, and in commerce ^ It is 
not sufficiently known what were the motives for this 
infraction , but wherever thfere is trade there is avarice, 
and that is a passion which overleaps the bounds of 
equity Certain it is that the prince of the greatest 
power in that country declared war against the English 
from motives of personal resentment, and, levying a nu- 
merous army, laid siege to Calcutta, one of the principal 
British forts in that part of the world, but which was 
not in a state of strength to defend itself against the at- 
tack even of barbarians The fort was taken, having 
been deserted by the commander, and the ganison, to 
the number oi a hundred and forty-s;x persons, were 
made prisoners 

They expected the usual lYeatment of prisoners of war, 
and were therefore the less vigorous* in their defence , 
but tAey soon found what mercy was to be expected 
fiom a savage conqueror They were all crowded to- 
gether into anal row prison, called the Black-Hole, of 
about eighteen feet square, and receiving air only by 
two small iron windows to the west, which by no means 
afforded a sufficient circulation It is terrible to reflect 
on the situation of these unfortunate men,, shut up in 
this narrow place, in the bumihg climate of the East, 
and suffocating each other Their first efforts, upon 
perceiving the effects of their horrid confinement, were 
to break open the dooi of the pnson , but, as it opened 
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inward, they soon found that impossible They next 
endeavoured to excite compassion or the avidity of the 
guard, by offering him a large sum of money for his as- 
sistance m removingthein to i^eparate prisons , but with 
this he was not able to comply, as the viceroy was asleep, 
and no person dared to disturb him They weie now 
left to die without hopes of relief, and the whole prison 
was filled with groans, slyieSs, contest, and despair 
This turbulence, however, soon after sunk mto a calm 
still more hideous , their efforts of strength and courage 
were pver, and an expiring languor succeeded In the 
mormng, when the keepers came to \ isit the piison, all 
was horror, silence, and del>olation Ot a hundred and 
forty-six who had enteied alive, twenty-three only sur- 
vived, and of these the greatest part died of putrid fevers 
upon being set free 

The destruction of this important fortress served to 
interrupt the prosperous successes of the English com- 
pany But the fortune of Mr Clive, backed by the ac- 
tivity of an English fleet under admiral Watson, still 
turned the scale in their favour Among the number of 
those who felt the power of the English m this part of 
the world, was .the famous Tullagee Angria, a piratical 
pnnee, who had long infested the Indian Ocean, and 
made the pnnees on the codst his tnbutanes He main- 
tained a large number of galleys, and with these he at- 
tacked the largest ships, and almost ever with silccess 
As the company had been greatly harassed by his de- 
predations, l|(ey resolved to subdue such a dangeious 
enemy, and attack him m his own fortress In pursuance 
of this resolution, admiral Watson and colonel Clive 
sailed into his harbour of Geriah , and though they sus- 
tamed a wfirm fire as they entered, yet they soon threw 
all his Jdeet into flames,’ and obliged his fort to surrender 
at discretion The conquerors found there a large quan- 
tity of warlike stores, and effects to a considerable«value 

From this conquest colpnel Clive proceeded to take 
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revenge for the cruelty practised upon the English at 
Calcutta , and, having arrived at Ballasore in the king- 
dom of Bengal, he met with little opposition either to 
the fleet or the anny, ,till ^hey came before Calcutta, 
which seemed resolved to stand a regular siege As 
soon as the admiral,^ with two ships, arrived before the 
town, he received a furious fire from all the battenes, 
which he soon returned w}th still greater execution, and 
in less than two hours obliged them to abandon their 
fortifications By these means, the English took ‘pos- 
session of the two strongest settlements on the h^uiks of 
the Ganges , but that of Genah they demolished to the 
ground * 

Soon after these successes, Hughly, a city of great 
trade, was reduced with as little difficulty as the former, 
and all the viceroy’s storehouses and granaries were 
destroyed In order to repair these losses, this barba- 
rous pnnce assembled an army of ten thousand horse and 
fifteen thousand foot, and professed a firm resolution of 
expelling the English from all the settlements in that 
part of the world Upon the first intelligence of his 
march, colonel Clive, obtaining a reinforcement of men 
from the admiral’s ships, advanced with his little army 
to fight these numerous forces He attacked the enemy 
in three columns , and, tlfough the numbers were so dis- 
pioportioned, victory soon declared in fa\our of the 
English This, as, well as several other victories gained 
by this commander against such a numerous enemy, 
teach us no longer to wonder at those conquests which 
were gained formerly by European troops o\^ this weak 
and efiemmatc people Indeed, what can slavish Asia- 
tic troops do against an army, however small, hardened 
by discipline, and aitimated by hwiouri? All the cus- 
toms, habits, and opmions of 'the Asiatics, tei\d to effe- 
minate the body, and dispint the mmd When we 
cbnceive a body of men led up to the attack dressed in ^ 
long silken garments, with no other courage than what 
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opium can inspire, no other fears from a defeat but oi 
changmg their tyrant, with their chief commander 
mounted on an elephant, and consequently a more con- 
spicuous object of aim, tl\eir artillery drawn by oxen, 
impatient and furious on the slightest wound, every sol- 
dier among them unacquainted with cool intrepidity, 
which provides against danger, and only fighting by the 
same fury that raises their pjissions , if we consider all 
these circumstances, we shall not be surprised at Euro- 
pean victories, and that two or three thousand men are 
able to .defeat the largest armies they can bring into the 
field All the heroism of a Gyrus, or an Alexander, in 
this view, will sink in our cst&em, and no longer continue 
the object of admiration 

A victory so easily acquired by a small body of fo- 
reigners soon rendered the viceroy of Bengal contempti- 
ble to his subjects at home His cowardice now ren- 
dered him despicable, and his former cruelty odious A 
conspiracy, therefore, was projected against him by Ah 
Khan, his prime minister, and the English, having pri- 
vate intimations of the design, resolved to second it with 
all their endeavours Accordingly, colonel Clive, know- 
ing that he had a friend in the enemy’s camp, marched 
forward, and soon came up with the viceroy, who had by 
this time recruited his army, find fitted it once moie for 
action After a short contest, however, Clive was as 
usual victonous , the whole Indian army was pi5t to 
flight, and routed with terrible slaughter Ah Khan, 
who first incited his master to this undertaking, had 
hitherto concealed his attachments to the English, till 
he saw there was no danger from his perfidy But, upon 
the assurance of the victory, he openly espoused the 
side of the cpnquerors , and m consequence of his pri- 
vate servjce, was solemnly proclaimed, by clonel Clive, 
viceroy of Bengal, Baliar, and Oiissa,in the room of the 
former nabob, who was solemnly deposed, and so«.n 
'"after put to death by his perfidious successor 
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The Eni^lish, having placed a viceroy on the throne 
(for the Mogul had long lost all power m India), took 
care to exact such stipulations in their own favour, as 
would secure them the ppsse^sion of the country when- 
ever they thought proper to resume Aheir authority 
They were gratified in their avarice to its extreme wish, 
and that wealth which they had plundered from slaves 
m India, they were lesolved to employ in making slaves 
at home 

From the conquest of the Indians, colonel Clive turned 
to the humbling of the French, who had long dvsputed 
empire in that pait of the world GSandenagore, a 
French settlement higher tfp the Ganges than Calcutta, 
was compelled to submit to the English arms The 
goods and money found in this place were considerable , 
but the chief damage the French sustained was from the 
rum of this their chief settlement on the Ganges, by 
which they had long divided the commerce of this part 
of the continent Thus, m one campaign, which was 
earned on by the activity of Clive, and seconded by the 
operations of the admirals Watson and Pococke, the 
English became possessed of a territory superioi in wealth, 
fertility, extent, and the number of its iphabitants, to any 
part of Europe Above two millions sterling were paid 
to the company and the sufvivors of those who were im- 
prisoned at Calcutta , the soldiers and seamen shared 
SIX hundred thousand pounds, and the English power 
became irresistible in that part of the world 

This success was not a little alarming to the French 
ministry , and it is supposed that even the Dujich enter- 
tained some jealousy of this growing greatness To 
make some degree of opposition, the king of France sent 
out a considerable reinforcement under the, command of 
general Lally, an Irishman, from whose great qxpennee 
sanguine hopes were conceived Lally was one of the 
bravest soldiers in the French service, but the most unfit 
man in the world to be connected with a trading com- 
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pany, as he was fierce, proud, and precipitate, not with- 
out a mixture of avance, which tempted him to share in 
their gain He had been from his youth bred up to 
arms, and earned the spirtf of discipline to a faulty ex- 
treme, m a place«where the nature of the service required 
Its relaxation 

Under the guidance of this whimsical man, the affairs 
of the French for some timq se'emed to wear a face of 
success He took fiom the English their settlement of 
Fort St David, and plundered the country of the king 
of Tanjore, in alliance with the enemy He then entered 
the province #Arcot, and prepared for laying siege to 
Madras, the chief settlement of the English on the coast 
of Coromandel In the siege of this important place, a 
greater variety of difiiculties presented than he had ex- 
pected or prepared for The artillery of the gari ison was 
well managed, while on the other side the French sol- 
diers acted with the greatest timidity , nor did even the 
council of Pondicherry second the ardour of the general 
In was in vain that Lally attempted to lead on his men 
to a breach that had been practicable for several days , 
it continued open for a fortnight, and not one dared td 
venture the assaylt To add to his embarrassments, he 
was very ill supplied with provisions, and he found the 
garrison had received a reinforcement Despairing, 
therefore, of success, he raised the siege, and this so in- 
timidated his troops, that they seemed quite dispilited 
in every succeeding operation 

But while success was thus doubtful between the 
conteiidmg nations, a rupture seemed to be in prepara- 
tion upon a quarter where the English least expected 
The Dutch, under pretence of reinforcing their garrisons 
in Bengal, equipped seven ships, which were ordered to 
sail up t^e Ganges, and ieud«r their fort at Chinsura so 
formidable as to exclude all othei nations from the salt- 
petre trade, which was carried on there, and thus monO" 

' polize so beneficial a commodity This design, how- 
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ever, colonel CUve thought proper to oppose He ac* 
cordingly sent the Dutch commander a letter, informing 
him that he could not permit his landing, and marchmg 
his forces to the fcJTt iivtendfd, as«he foresaw that it 
would be detrimental to the commerce of Europe To 
this message the Dutchman replied, that he had no such 
designs of monopoly as were imputed to him, and he 
only requested the liberty tqland and refresh his troops , 
which request, seemingly so reasonable, was quickly 
granted However the Dutch commander continued 
submissive no longer than he supposed himself unable 
to act with vigour , for, as soon as he*knew that the 
ships which were to second his operations were come 
up the river, he boldly began his march to Chinsura, 
and took several small vessels belonging to the English 
m his passage up the river, to retaliate the affront he 
pretended to have received 

Whether the Calcutta Indiaman was sent out upon 
this occasion to oppose the Dutch, or whether it was 
only pursuing its voyage down the nver to England, is 
not known , but certain it is, that she was prevented by 
the Dutch commander from going onward, and obliged 
to return to Calcutta with the complaints of this treat- 
ment to colonel Clive The colonel was not slow in 
vindicating the honour ol* his country , and, as there 
happened to be three India ships at that time in the 
harb6ur, he gave them instant orders to meet the Dutch 
fleet, and sink them if they offered to resist This com- 
mand was obeyed with great alacrity , but, after a few 
broadsides on either side, the Dutch commander struck, 
and the rest of the fleet followed his example The 
victory being thus obtained, without any great damage, 
captain Wilson, who commanded in the expedition, took 
possession of the fleet of the enemy, and sent their men 
prisoners to the English fort, while about the same 
tiiAe their land forces were defeated by colonel Ford, 
sent by Clive upon that duty This contest threatened 
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a new rupture m that part of the world , but a negotia- 
tion soon after ensuing, the Dutch wisely gave way to a 
power they were not able to withstand, and were con- 
tent to sit down with the Joss • 

In the mean time, the operations against the French 
were carried on with much more splendid success The 
troops, headed by colonel Cootc, a native of Ireland, 
and possessed of prudence an,d bravery, niaiched against 
general Lally, resolved to come to a dec isive engage- 
meat On his march, he took the town ot \V^ andewash , 
he afterwards reduced the fortress of Caiangoly, and at 
length came up witli the French gtiifal, who had no 
thoughts of declining the en'gagement In the morning 
early the French advanced within three quarters ol a 
mile of the English line, and the cannonading began 
with great fury on both sides The engagement con- 
tinued with great obstinacy till about two in the after- 
noon, when the French gave way, and fled towards their 
camp, which they as quickly abandoned, leaving then 
baggage, cannon, and the field of battle to the con- 
querors 

The retaking the city of Arcot was the consequence 
of this victory , apd nothing now remained to theFiench, 
of all then former dominions in India, but the strong 
town of Pondicherry, the largest and most beautiful set- 
tlement This city, which was the capital of the French 
establishments in India, exceeded, in the days of its 
prosperity, all other European factories there, in trade, 
opulence, and splendour, and whatevei wealth the 
French still possessed, after repeated losses, was depo- < 
sited there As soon as the fortresses adjacent were re- 
duced, colonel Coote sat down before the city, deter- 
mined to blockade it by land, while admiral Stevens shut 
up the harbour by sea ' A regular siege was at that 
time impracticable, from the periodical rams which m 
that climate would not fail to obstruct all such opera- 
tions However, neither the rains nor the inclemency 
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ot the climate were able to abate the aidoiii ot tlu be- 
siegers , the blockade was continued, and the gaiuson 
was piessed in such a mannei, that it was reduced to 
extreme distiess * TlbougK the *F reach soldieis weie 
obliged to feed on dogs and cats, Lal}y the commandei 
was deteimined to hold out to the last In the midst 
of the gariison’s distress, fortune seemed to give an op- 
portunity of relief, had it .been seized with vigour One 
of those terrible tempests, common in that climate, 
wrecked a large part ol the English fleet that was 
blocking up the harboui Lally wrote the most press- 
ing Icttcis to the French Residents at the Dutch settle- 
ments, to be supplied with provisions, but to his moi- 
tification, instead of seeing the French boats ( oming to 
his relief, he only saw in less than four days the Eng- 
lish admiral again entering the haiboin, having lepaned 
the damage he had lately sustained Lally, however, 
still determined to hold out, and with a savage obstinacy 
siw his troops half consuming with fatigue and famine*' 
loimdhim At Icngtli, finding that a bieach had been 
made in the lampart, and that no moie than one day’s 
proMsion remained, he peimitted asignil to be made 
for ceising hostilitiis Ytt the stron*^ pervciseness ol 
his temper continued , he ^^ent a paper filled with re- 
proaches against the English, and alleged that he would 
not tieat upon honourable tcinis with an enemy that had 
tiansjricssed all the Jaws of honoui He surrendticd 
the place not in his own pci son, but permitted some in- 
ferior officers in the ganison to obtain terras of capitula- 
tion This conquest put an end to the powei 'of France 
m India The chief part of the temtoiy and trade of 
that vast peninsula, from the Indus to the Ganges, was 
annexed to the British empire The princes of the 
country, after some vain opposition to the English 
powei , were at length contented to submit 

in the mean time, while conquest shined upon us from 
the East, It was still more splendid in the western world 
i or 11 2 k 
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Some alterations in tlie ministiy led to those successes 
which had been long wished foi by the nation, and 
were at length obtained The aftairs of war had been 
hitherto directed by a-minisiry but i\V suppoitcd by the 
commons, because not confided m by the people They 
seemed timid and wavering , and but feebly held toge- 
ther, rather by their fears than their mutual confidence 
When any new measure was pioposed which could not 
receive their approbation, or any new member was in- 
troduced into government whom they did not appoint, 
they considered it as an infringement upon their respec- 
tive departmc nts, and threw up their places in disgust, 
with a view to resume them with greater lustic Thus 
the strength of the crown was eveiy day declining, while 
an aristocracy filled up every avenue to the throne, in- 
tent only on the emoluments, not the duties, of office 
This was at that time the general opinion of the peo- 
ple, and it was too loud not to reach the tin one The 
ministiy th.it had hitherto hedged in the throne weie at 
length obliged to admit some men into a shaie of the 
government, whose activity at least would countei ba- 
lance their timidity and irresolution At the head of 
the newly intiodficed party was the celebrated Mr Wil- 
liam Pitt, fiom whose \igopi the nation formed vciy 
great expectations, 'and they weie not deceued 

Though the old ministers were obliged to admit^these 
new members into then society, there was no legal pe- 
nalty for refusing to opeiate with them, they therefore 
associated with each other, and used every art to make 
their new^ assistants obnoxious cO the king, upon whoni^ 
they had been m a m.innei forced by the people His 
tormei ministry flattcicd him in all his att<ichments to 
his German* dominions,* while the new had long cla- 
moured* against all continental connexions, as utterly in- 
compatible with the intciests of the nation These tv/o 
ojnnions eained to the extreme might have been erro- 
neous , but the king was naturally led to side with those 
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who favoured his own sentiments, and to reject those 
who opposed them Mi Pitt, therefore, after being a 
few months in office, was ordered to resign, by his nu- 
jesty s command, and Ins coadjutor, Mi Legge, was dis- 
placed from being chancelloi of the exchequer This 
blow to his ambition was but of short continuance, the 
whole nation, almost to a man, seemed to rise up m his 
defence, and Mr Pitt ?lnd Mr Legge were reluctantly 
reistored to their former employments, the one o£ secre- 
tary of state, the other of chancellor of the exchequer 
The consequences of the former ill-conducted counsels 
still seemed to continue m America The generals sent 
over to manage the operations of the war loudly accused 
the timidity and delays of the natives, whose duty it was 
to unite in their own defence The natives, on the 
other hand, as warmly expostulated against the pride, 
avarice, and incapacity of those sent over to command 
them General Shu ley, who had been appointed to the 
supreme command there, had been for some time lecall- 
ed, and icplaced by lord LoUdon , and this nobleman 
also boon aftei returning to England, thiee commanders 
were put at the head ol separate operations 
A D General Amherst commanded that designed 
1758 against the island of Cape Breton, the other 
was consigned to general Abercrombie, against 
Crown-Point and Ticonderoga , and the third still more 
to the southward, against Fort du Quesne, was com- 
manded by brigadier-general Forbes 

Cape Breton, which had been taken fiom,the French 
during the piecedmg war, had been restored at the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle It was not till the English 
had been put in possession of that island, that they began 
to perceive its advantageous situation, and th^ conveni- 
ence of Its harbour for annoying the British trade with 
irjpunity It was also a convenient port for carrying on , 
their fishery, a branch of commeicc of the utmost benefit 
lo that nation The wrestmg it, therefore, once more 
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tiom tliL hands ot tin Fitiich, was a nuMsiuc aidentl) 
dcsnul by tlic wIioJc ii ition Tlu foituss of ] oms- 
by wliu h it was deli n<li d^ had been sticn^thi m d 
by the assistance ot art, aiuFwas* still better defciidid 
liom the nature ot i*ts situation The gaiiisoii also Avas 
nunieious, the commander Mgilant, and cveiy piecau 
tioTi taken to oppose a landino , An account of the 
operations of tlu siege can giti but little pleasuie in 
abiidgcmcnt , be it suflicient to say, tint tlu English 
siiunounted eveiy obstacle with gieat intrepidity Then 
loimei tmiiditv and iiu solution seemed to \anish, then 
natural coinage and confidence, rctiniud, in * the place 
surrendeied by capitulation The foitilic ations wiu 
soon aftei demolished, and lendereel unfit for futuii 
])i otee turn 

Tin e\p(dition to Foit dn (^lusne uas eipiilly suc- 
cosslul, but that against Ciown Point w«rs emce moie 
deteateel This \\ is now tire sicondtinu that the J'hig- 
lish army liaei atfemptcel to peneli ili into those hideous 
wilds by which nituie had secured the Ficnch posses- 
sions in that part of the world Biaddock fell in the 
attempt, a martyi to his impctuosily, too much caution 
wis cqinll}'^ injurious to his suecessoi Abercrombie 
spent much time in niaichmg*to the place ol action, 
and tlu enemy weie "thus peril etly prepared to gi\c him 
a severe leception As he appioached Ticondcioga, 
he found them deeply intiinched 'at the foot of the 
fort, and still farther secured by fallen tiees, with then 
branchis jmmtmg against liim These difficulties tlu 
English aidoui attempted to sui mount, but as the ene- 
my, being secuieel themselves, took aim at leisiiie, a tei- 
nble carnage pf the assailants ensued, and the gcneial, 
after lepeated efforts, was t»bliecd to Older a ictieat Thi 
English /oiec, howevei, uras still superioi , and it was 
supposed that when thi aitilleiy arrived, something nwe 
•suecessful might be perfoimcd, but the general felt too 
sensibly the tenors ot tlu late di feat to icinain m the 
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iiei^hbomhood of i tuiunpiiant tncmy lie ^^alu^^ew 

Ins troops and returned to Iris camp at Like Geoigi 
But though 111 tint* respect tire Rnglish aiiris weicun- 
succcsslul, yet u}Km • ole t‘rT v. iinpaign is o\i 
in their favour Tlu taking ot loif du Quesiic seivid 
to icrnove from then eolonies tin Itiioi of the incursions 
ot the Indians, wliile jt intcriuphd tliat cone spondence 
vvhieli ran along a chain.* of forts witli \\liich the iMeneli 
had emu one d the Riiiilish se ttlemieurts m iAmeiic.i 
This, then fore pi om isoel a t estimate ( impugn tlu ire vt 
yen, and vigorous nieasiiies were taken to censure’* 
siieeess , 

Aee oidmgl}^ on tire opeming of the following 
\ I) 111, the ministry sensible that a single elloit, 
ITo*) ( lined on in such aii evtensivr eoiiiitiv eoiilel 
lUMi u'diiee the emerm, K'^oUeel to attack them 
111 several puts ot then empiie at onee Pie )) uatienrs 
we re iceoielmgly in ult , and expe elitioiis clnveni tor vvarej, 
jgainM Ihiic diileiemt puts ol Noitli Anreiica at tlic 
same I mu (t( rural Amlieist, tluM tnnmandci -in-ehiel, 
wilh i body ot tvvi he tliousaiid men, was to attack 
(hovMi Point, that had hithe ito been the lepioaeh ot 
tlu I'aiulisli ainr> Cuiural \\ olh v/as it the o])posite 
(jii liter to enter tlu T auicne e , anel uirelcrt ikc 

the siegt ot Qn(bee,the c ipital of tire Fi cue li dominions 
m /iLineiu i, while general Pndi lux and sir William 
rohnsou w( le to ittJ mpt a Fie uch toit ne ii the e ataracts 
ot i\ Mg a a 

Tlu I ist-n«imed e xjredition was ihetn st tli it siu e e oelt el 
The toil of Ni igaia was a plaee of great imjroitaiicc, 
and served to command all tlie commiinieation between 
the northern and western Frenich se ttlemei]ts The su ge 
was begun with vigoui, andj/romised an casy^concjue'st, 
but geneial Prideaux was killed m the trenches, by the 
bjii sting ot a mortar, so that the whole command of the ^ 
e \pedition devolved upon general Johnson, who omitted 
nothing to tuish foiward the vigoious ope^ratioiis oflus 
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predecessor, to which also he added his own popularity 
with the soldiers under lum A body of Fiench troops, 
who were sensible of the importance oi this fort, at- 
tempted to relieve it, but JoJinson attacked them witli 
intrepidity and success, for m less than an hour then 
whole army was put to the rout The garrison soon 
after, perceiving the fate of their , countrymen, surren- 
dered prisoners of war The success of general Amherst 
was less splendid, though not less serviceable, upon ar- 
riving at the destined place, he found the forts both ot 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga deserted and destioyed 

There now, therefore, rema^ined but ne grand and 
decisive blow to put all Noith America into the posses- 
sion of the English , and this was the taking of Quebec, 
the capital of Canada, a city handsomely built, popu- 
lous, and flourishing Admiral Saundeis was appointed 
to command the naval part of the expedition, the siege 
by land was committed to the conduct of general Wolle, 
of uhom the nation had great expectations This young 
soldier, who was not yet thiity-four, had distinguished 
himself on many former occasions, paiticulaily at the 
siege of Louisbourg, a part of the success of which was 
justly ascribed to him, who, without being indebted to 
family or connexions, had raised himself by merit to his 
present command • 

The war in this part of the world had been hitherto 
carried on with extreme barbarity, dnd retaliating mur- 
ders were continued, without any one’s knowing who 
first began Wolfe, however, disdained to imitate an 
example that had been set hiir , even by some of his 
associate officers, he carried on the war with all the 
spirit of humanity which it admits of It is not our aim 
to enter into a minute detail of the siege of this city, 
which cotild at best onl} gWx. amusement to a few it 
will be sufficient to say, that when we consider the situ}<- 
tion of the town on the side of a great river, the fortifi- 
cations with which it was secuied ihe natural strength 
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oi the countiy, the great numbei of vessels and floating 
batteiies the enemy had pioMcled foi the defente of the 
iivei, the numeioiih bodies of savages continually liovu - 
ing round the Ehglish arny, avc must own thcie was 
such a combination of difhculties as might discourage 
and perplex the most resolute commander The gene- 
ral himself seemed peitectly sensible of th j difliculty of 
the undertaking After stating, m a letter to the minis- 
try, the dangeis that presented, “ I know,” said he, 
“ that the aflaiis of Great Britain require the most Vigor- 
ous measures But then the courage of a handful of bi ave 
men should be exerted only wheie there is some hope 
of a favourable event At present the difhculties are 
so various, that I am at a loss how to determine The 
only piospect of attempting the town with success was 
by landing a body of tioops in the night below the town, 
who were to clambci up the banks of the river, and take 
possession of the ground on the back of the city This 
attempt, howevei, appeared paiticulaily discouiaging 
The stream w is rapid, the shout shelving, the bank above 
lined with sentinels, the landing-place so narrow as to 
be easily missed in the dark, and the steepness of the 
ground such as hardly to be surmounCtd m the day-time 
All these difficulties were^removed by the conduct of the 
general, and the braveiy of the men Colonel Howe, 
witl} the light infantiy and the Highlanders, ascended 
the woody precipices with admirable courage and acti- 
vity, and dislodged a small body of troops that defended 
a nari ow pathway up the bank , thus a few mounting, 
the geneial drew the rest up m order as they arrived 
Monsieur de Montcalm, the French commander, was 
no soonei apprized that the English had gained these 
heights, which he had confidently deemed inaccessible, 
than he resolved to hazard a battle, and a filrious en- 
cqunter quickly began This was one of the most des- 
perate engagements during the war The French gene- ' 
lal was slain, the second in command shared the same 
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fdtc Geiieial Wolfe was stationed on the light, where 
the attack was most waini as I'e stood conspicuous in 
the fiont line, he had been aimed at by the enemy s marks- 
men, and leceived a shot m the wrist, which, howe\ei, 
did not oblige hull to quit the held Having wrapped 
a handkerchief round his hand, he continued givingordeis 
without the least emotion, and advanced at the head of 
the gienadieis with then bayonets hxed, but a second 
ball, moie fatal, pieiecd his breast, so that, unable to pro- 
ceed, he leaned on the shouldei ol a soldiei that was 
next him Now stiugglmg m the agonu s of death, and 
jU'jt expiiing, he heaid a ioi(,t ciy, “ I'’ ^ v iiin • upon 
which he seemed tor a moment to ievi\e, ind asknig who 
ran, was intoimed the hiench Expressing his wondci 
that they ran so soon, ind unable to gaze any longer, he 
sunk on the soldiei s bieast, and his last words wcu, [ 
die happy Perhaps the los^ ot the English that day 
was greater than tin eonqiu'st of Canada was adv iu1a<>e - 
ous Hut it IS the lot of maukinel, only to know the tiue 
meiit on that dieadfid occasion when they an going to 
lose it 

The siiiiende r ot Quebec was the consequence ol this 
victory The Freiuh, indeed, m the following season, 
made a vigorous effoit to ie1,ike the cily, but by the 
lesolution of govcinoi Mima}, ind the appcaiancc oi 
an English fleet undei the command of Loid Colvjlle, 
they were forced to abandon the entel prise The^ whole 
province was soon atlci i educed by the piudenco and 
aetivitj of gcmeial Amherst, who obliged the Fiench 
army to capitulate, and it has s nee remained annexed 
to the Biitish empire To these conquests, about the 
same time, was added the reduction of the island of 
Guadaloupe, by commodore Mooie and gcneial Hopson , 
an acquisition ot great importance, but which was re- 
stored at the succeeding peace , 

• Tliese successes in fndia and Amciiea wtie great, 
though aehie\e6 by no veiy < xpensivc efloits, on tin 
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contidiy, the ellorts the English made iii Euiopo, and 
the operations ot then, gi cat ally the king of Prussia, 
were astonishing, yet produced no signal advantages 
A defensive war in G«rina 4 y was all that could be ex- 
pected , and that he maintained againsrt; the united poweis 
of the continent, with unexampled braveiy We left the 
Fiench and Imperialists triumphing m repeated suc- 
cesses, and enjoying the*fruits of an advantageous sum- 
mer campaign But, as if summei was not sufficient loi 
the lioriois of war, they now resolved to exeit them even 
amidst the rigouis of winter, and, m the depth ot that 
season, sat down and foimedthe siege ot Leipsic The 
capture ol that city would have been fatal to the mtcicsts 
of the king, and by one of those r^ipid marches, lor which 
he was remaikabk', he seemed with his aimy unexpeet- 
eilly to use up Ik foil the town Such was the tciioi of 
[ns urns, that, even vanepiished as he seenned, the Ficneli, 
tliougli siipciioi 111 numbeis, laised the siege and le- 
tieatid lie v>as ii solved to pursue, and it Itngtli o\(i- 
took them at a village c ailed Jlosbacli, where lie gamed 
so eoinplete a victojy, that night alone ^aved tlicii whole 
army iioin elcstnution 

In the nu ail tune, the Austiians'^ ni another pait ot 
the empire v\eie vietoiiops, anel lud liken the piince ot 
Beveiii, till king of PiussiaS ge^ieralissimo, piisoner 
Thi^ king, having just fought a battle, again undertook 
a dieadliil niaicli 6 f two himdied miles in the depth of 
vvmtei, and cimcup with tlic Austiiaii army neai Bres- 
lau He thcie disposed his lurces with his usual cile- 
iity and judgment, and obtained another vie tcJry, in which 
lie took no less than fifteen thousand prisoneis Bies- 
laii, with a gairisoii ot ten thous iiid men, suiieiideied 
soon altei These ''Uccessesk dispirited tlie enemy, and 
gave his distresseel Hanoverian allies fresh lidjies ot be- 
ing able to expel the Fieneh troops from their tcnitorics 

Soon altei the capitulation of Closter-Sevcn hadbcei • 
signed belweiu llie duke ot Cumbirlind anel the duke 
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oi Richelieu, both sides began to complain that the 
treaty was not strictly observed ^ The Hanoverians ex- 
claimed against the rapacity of the French general, and 
the brutality of his soldiers. Tl^p Fi'cnch retorted the 
charge, accused them of insolence and insurrection, and 
resolved to bind them strictly to the teim of their agree- 
ment, sensible of their own superiority Treaties be- 
tween nations are seldom observed any longer than in- 
terest or fear holds the union , and among nations that 
take cfvery advantage, political faith is a term without 
mcamng< The Hanoveiians only wanted a pretext to 
take arms, and a general to head them Both were soon 
found The oppressions of the tax-gatherers, whom the 
French had appointed, were considered as so severe, that 
the army once more rose to vindicate their fieedom, 
while Ferdinand, prince of Brunswick, put himselt at 
their head 

Nothing could be more fortunate foi the mteiests oi 
the king of Piussia than this sudden insurrection oi the 
Hano\ erian forces Frona this time he began to oppose 
the enemy upon more equal terms , he faced them on 
every side, oiteii victonous, sometimes repulsed, but 
e\ci formidable Fever was the art of war earned to 
such a pitch as by him, and, it must be added, its hor- 
lors also In this waj, Europe saw, with astonishment, 
campaigns carried on in the midst of wintei, great ^ind 
bloody battles fought, yet producing no visible advantage 
to the victors At no time since the days of heroism 
were surh numbers destioycd, so many towns taken, so 
many skirmishes fought, such stmtagems practised, or 
such intrepidity discovered Armies were by the Ger- 
man discipline considered as composing one gieat ma- 
chine, directed by one coijimander, and animated by a 
single wilt From the commei tary of these campaigns, 
succeeding generals will take their lessons of devasta- 
•tion, and improve upon the arts which increase human 
calamity 
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England was all this time happily retired from the 
miseries which oppressed the rest ol Europe, yet,fiom 
her natural military ardour, she seemed desiious of shai- 
ing those dai^eri^ of jvhith she<was only a spectator 
This passion for sharing in a continental war was not 
less pleasing to the king of England, from his native at- 
tachments, than from a desire of revenge upon the plun- 
derers of his country .As soon, therefore, as it was 
known that prince Ferdinand had put himself at the head 
of the Hanoverian army, his Britannic majesty,' in a 
speech to his parliament, observed that the late suc- 
cesses of Ills ally in Gerirany had given a happy turn 
to his affairs, which it would be necessary to impiove 
The commons concuiTed in his sentiments, and liberally 
granted supplies both foi the seivice of the king of 
Prussia, and for enabling the army foimed in Hanover 
to at t vigorously in conjunction with him 

Fiom sending money over into Germany, the nation 
began to extend their benefits , and it was soon consi- 
dered that men would be a moie grateful supply Mr 
Pitt, who had at fiist come into populaiity and power 
by opposing such measures, was now pievailed on to 
enter into them with even gi t att r fl,rdour than any of 
his predecessors The l^opes of putting a speedy end 
to the war by vigorous measures, the connexions with 
wh'ch he was obliged to co-operate, and perhaps the 
pleasure he found In pleasing the king, all together in- 
cited him eagerly to push forward a continental war 
However, he only coincided with the general inclina- 
tions of the people at this time, who, allured by the 
noble efforts of their only ally, were unwilling to see 
him fall a sacrifice to the united ambition of his enemies 

In order to indulge this general inclination of assist- 
ing the king of Prussia, the duke of Marlborbugh was 
aj, first sent into Germany with a small body of British 
forces to join with prince Ferdinand, w'hose activitv f 
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against the Fiench began to be ci owned with success 
AfUi some small successes gained by the dllied aimy 
dt CreveJt, the duke ol Mailborough dying, his comrntind 
de\olvcd upon loid (Seorg® Sdckville, who was at tint 
tunc a favouiitc with the English army IIow(V(i, a 
misunderstanding arose between him and the com- 
mandei-ir-chicf, winch soon had an occasion of being 
displayed at the battle of Minden, lought shoitly altc i 
The caust of this seciet disgust, on botJi sides, is not 
elcaiFy known it is thought that the extensive genius, 
and the mqiiisiti\e spirit, ol the English geneial, weu by 
no means agreeable to his supeiioi in command, who 
hoped to reap some pccuniaiy ulvantiges Vvlneh the 
othei was unwilling to permit He that as it will, both 
aimies ad\ ineing iioai the town ol Mindcn, the Eidieh 
began the attack with gieat vigoui, and a geneial en- 
gagement ot the iiilantiv ensned I oiel (icoige, at the 
hccdl ol the Biitisli and Ilanovei lan hoise', was stationed 
at seime cbstinee on the light ot the nd intiy, fiom which 
they weie divided by i sr inly wood that boidered on i 
heath The Fiench mlintiy giving giound, the piinee 
thought that this w^mld be i la\omab!o oppoituriity to 
pour down the hoi uneuig them, uul aecoulmgly sent 
lo»d Geej’ge oieh is to eonu oi] The seoi dels weie bill 
ill obeyed , and wlu’^he i they weie nnirilelligiblc, oi ron- 
tradictoiy, ^^lUie mains i point loi posteiity to deviate 
upon It' eeit un tlnit loid Geoigh shoilly aftci was 
lee died, tiled by a conrt-maiti.il, found guilty, and de- 
elaieel nieapable of serving in an\ militaiy eominaiid toi 
the fiituie ' The enemy, howev i, weie lepulseel in all 
then attacks with eoiisideiable loss, and, .it length giv- 
ing vvay, weie puisued to the veiy lampirts ol Miiidem 
This vicUny was splendid, but lauiels weie the only 
.idvaiitag6 leaped horn the ficid of battle 

Aftei these \ietones, which wcie gie^atly magnih<,d 
'Mil England, it was supposed that one reinforcement 
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nioiiol Hiitish lioopb would tcimiintc the wai m ta- 
^o^ll ot th( dlips, and, a icinfom >iKiit was quickly 
suit Till Ihitish army m (joimanyiiow amounted to 
above till ty lliou>ftnil ijiiu, and the whole nation was 
Hushed with the hojics ol immediate conquest Hut 
these hopes soon vanishid on liiiding victoiy and defeat 
succcssivily lollownio^ each othei The illica wuc 
vvoisted itCoibaeh, butretiu ved their honoui alExdoit 
A viitory at Waibuie followed sh utly aftei, and anothei 
it /ici('ibci!> , but they suffiicd a dileat at Canipen 
dtei which bothsidis vv cut into wmtu-ijuaitcis Thus 
the siicusseson iitlui suh nimh^ lx considered as a 
compact, by winch both cn2;ai^cd to lose much andiraiu 
little, loi no advantages whdtevu followed tiom vie- 
toi) Tlic Englisli at kiigtli b( gaii to open then c ves to 
tiuii owe intiiisl and found that theywue wae;ins> 
unrqii d vvai, and loa lino theinsiHis with t i\es, foi eon- 
([uests th it the \ could m ithe'i piesuvi iioi cn)ov 

It must til eoutessed that the efioits ol England at 
this time, ill < \uy cpuuter ol tjii t>lobe, wi le ama/m£r, 
ind the expense of her opuatioiis j'u aiti than had ewci 
been disbuised by any nation beloie The kmpf ol Prus- 
sia it ceivcel i suhsidj , ilait>e body^'ot En<ylish foiees 
lommanded tin i xtensive^ peninsula of India, anothei 
aimj of twenty thousand men coiihMned then eonqiusts 
in Npith Ament i thcie weit thnty thousand menem- 
ploytd in Germany’, and seveial othe bodies dispiised 
m tlie diHi lent nauisoiis m vaiious paits of the world , 
but all these weienothmq to tin foiee m untamed at sea, 
vvhieh tariitd command wheievci it tame,’ and bad 
totally annihilated the Fie nth powei on that element 
The eouiage and the conduct ot the English admnals 
had surpassed whatevu had been lead of m history, 
neither supeiioi foice, noi munbci, nor oven t>ie terrors 
ot ,lhe tempest, could intimidate them Adnm. 1 Hawke 
trained a eoinplcte vietoiy ovei an ecpial numbci of 9 
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French ships in Quiberon Bay, on the coast of Bretagne, 
in the midst of a tempest, during the darkness of the 
night, and, what a seaman fears still more, upon a rocky 
shore * • * ‘ 

Such was the glorious figure which Great Britain, at 
this time, exhibited to all the world But while her 
arms prospered in every eftort t\mdmg to the real inte- 
rests of the nation, an event happened, which for a while 
obscured the splendour of her victories On the twenty- 
fifth of October, the king, without having complained 
of any previous disorder, was found, by his domestics, 
expiring in his chamber Ife had ari'^en at his usual 
hour, and observed to his attendants, that as the wea- 
ther was fine he would take a walk into the gardens of 
Kensington, where he then resided In a few minutes 
after his return, being left alone, he was heard to fall 
down upon the floor The noise of this bringing his 
attendants into the loom, they lifted him into bed, 
where he desired, with a faint voict, that the princess 
Amelia might be sent for , but before she could reach 
the apaitment he expiied An attempt was made to 
bleed him, but without effect , and afterwards the sur- 
geons, upon opemfig him, disco /cred that the right ven- 
tricle of the heait was actually ruptured, and that a 
great quantity of blood was discharged through the 
apeituie , 

George the Second died in the seventy- 
Oct 25, seventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth 
1760 of his reign, lamented by his subjects, and in 
the midst of victory If any moiiaich was 
happy in the peculiar mode of his death, and the precise 
time of its arrival, it was he The universal enthusiasm 
of the people ior conquest'wasnow beginning to subside, 
and sobet reason to take her turn in the administration 
of affairs The factions which had been nursing duripg 
s his long reign had not yft come to maturity, bu ■ hreat- 
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cued, with dll then virulence, to afflict his successor 
He was himself of no phming abilities , and, while he 
was permitted to guide and assist his German dominions, 
he intrusted the caie ol Biitam to*his ministers at home 
Howevei, as we stand too near to be impartial pidges 
of his meats or defects, let us state his charaeter as de- 
luded by two writers^ of opposite opmiom 

“ Oil whatevu side,” <says his pancgyri&t, “ we look 
upon his chai deter, we shall find ample matter for just 
and unsuspected praise None of his predecessors on 
the throne of England lived to so great an age, or en- 
joyed longer felicity Ifis subjects were still improv- 
ing under him, in commerce and arts, and his own 
economy set a prudent example to the nation, which, 
however, they did not follow He was, in his temper, 
sudden and violent , but this, though it influenced his 
(onduct, made no change in his behavioiu, which was 
generally guided by reason He was plain and direct 
in his intentions, tiuc to his word, steady in his favour 
and protection to his servants, not parting even with his 
mmistcis till compelled to it by the iioleiico of taction 
In shoit, thiough the whole of his life he appeared rather 
to live foi tin eultivation of useful virtues than splendid 
ones , and, satisfied with being good, left to otheis their 
unenvied gieatness ’ » 

§uch IS the picluie givtn by his friends, but there 
are others who il verse the medal “As to the ex- 
tent of his understanding, or the splendour of his virtue, 
we i.ithei wish for opportunities of praise, than undertake 
the task ourselves His public charaeter fvas marked 
with a predilection for his native country , and to that 
he sacrificed all other consideiations He was not only 
unlearned himself, but he despised learning in others , 
and though genius might have flourished iii» his leign, 
yet he neither piomoted it by his influence nor example 
Ills frugdity bordered upon avaiicc, and he hoardedr 
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not loi his objects, but foi himself lie was icmaik- 
.iblo for no one fjieaf viitnc, and was known to practise 
sevci.il of tlie me inci vices ’ Which of tliesc two cha- 
laeters is tiue, oi whedier f*>ey njay not in pait be both 
so, T will not pretend to decide If his favourers aie nu- 
mcious, so aie those who oppose them — let posteiity 
theiefoie decide the contest 
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Abbeys dissolution of i 16^ ^ 

Abhorrcrs frituds of the court ii 24a 
Acre tv\o sieges of i 176 CIO 
Acts of p trliament — one for tiu c ipital 
punishment of lie reties i j 14 One for 
tlie alienation of tiaroinal estates 428 
Against the practice of keeping a multi 
tude of dependents 129 Against punish 
jng the assistants of tin king for the •line 
being 1 1 ( Act eif tlie sik irlieles or the 
bloodij statute 471 \ nrious acts of reli 

gious reform >01 aOa n 25 1 aws 

against ( itlioiies IT Pt tition of rit,ht 

100 Act ag uiist the fontiiiu inee of the 
high comnnssion court and stir clnniher 
128 One for unitornnt;y in n ligion ClT 
For 1 test 2w7 Ifahc ts unp <iLt 21> 
Bill of rights 290 Vet of toh r ition >91 
One for tnennidi parliaments >06 1 or 
regulating trials m cases of treason 07 
lor an union with Scotland > o Against 
riots i86 Septennial ict >90 One f >r 
preventing cl Hide stine iiiarri i^es, 16o 

Aghrim h itlle of ii >00 
Agneol i exploits of i 11 
Aix. la CInpelle pe ue rf n loJ 
Albans St t\ o battles near,! S79 
382 

Alfred the Cre it lect i iil of i 41 lie 
IS incessantly molesU d h> toe Dine % 15 
Driven into coneealmeut It I enabled 
b> victory to resume th< fumtiona of 
rov^ty 19 Jmpiovcs the st ite ol the 
country and the minds of Vo p< (>ide 51 
Ills eh iractcr >2 

Alliance triple ii 22^ (Quadruple 

101 

Aimnnra b ittle of n > > 

Alnwick battle of i Itil 
Ameriea iliseovered i 1»> ( olonised 
111 part by the Lnglish ii 75 116 

Anjou Margaret of a iicrce champion 
of the Lancastrian party i 377 381 Kc 
Anne queen enters into a v\ ir with 
Frmcc ii 316 Her troops obtain fre 
qiiciit victories o24 3 >1 >50 ^51 Her 
seamen also triumph 319 >27 She ef 
fects a legislative union with Scotland 
|j 9 Changes her ministrv >56 Makes 
peace o69 Her dc itliand ehaiaetcr >7-> 
Anson a gallant idniiral ii 129 
Aidn s splendid eongic neai i 117 
A 01 11 ^ 
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Argyle Arehibalel eiil of lakes iq 
arms against J imes 11 ii 20*^ Is put to 
death, 262 

John duke of ei^a^cs th< 

Scottish rebels ii o9() 

Arlington earl of one qf the cuhal ii 
223 228 

Armada llii Spanish ii 60 
Arrigon f ithaniie of is elivoreed lu 
defi Hire of the \ opt i loO 
Arra league of i >a7 
Arthur the hero of lint nn i 27 

dukceif Bretigne, mclaiiehol^ 

fate of 1 191 

Arts and sciences eulliv ition of i >9 
II 7 > 90 

yViundel Ifiimplirv the It ider of i re 
b(larm\ i 508 

Ascalon battle of i 177 
Assassins itiS>ria i 210 • 

Athelstan a respect ible prince i a> 
Athlone t ikeii by geiierd Ginckel, n 

V)0 

Atle bnrv bishop banislinieiit vi ii 
10 > 

Vudlc^ h rd ext cation of i 1^4 
Antusl^ic eoiiVLits the ] nglisli to 
(bristiinitv i 31 

A/incuurt battle of i 35>> 

Babii,#,loii Antllon^ t oiispi re s against 
queen 1 li/ ibetli ji 19 

Bacon sir Nicholas minister to Elira 
beth II 27 1» 

the lord clianccllor is punished 

II 92 

Bahol Toliii uiitl T (Itvard kings ol 
Scotland i 2 >2 ?91 

Bilmeimo lortl fitqcd ii 4 >7 
B iiinnckbiiin batt'e of i 277 
Bareelun 1 r tlueeel by the English ii 
>30 

Balds massacre of the Welsh i 219 
Barnet batth i >88 
> J3arons render themselves formidable 
I 118 enter into a confederaty against 
John 201 Against bis son 225 Against 
1 dward II 271 And Richard II 321 
Uie> are repressed bj the seventh Honrv 
128 tf 

Be tulort cardinal an intrigiiiiig me' 
^tctious prelate i j7J 

L I 
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Bccket, the chancellor becomes pn 
mate 1 14) Has a long contest with the 
(cuiul Henry 141 &c Is murdered 
1 1 Canoni/( d 1 (j > 

liulf >id llu rt^tui duke of i ohl 
nbow idiniral dc ilh of ii ‘I M) 

Bill fur the c\eliisiun ul the Catholic 
Tanii s II 1^17 ^ 

Bl ike idminl (\ploilS(uf ii 18a 
lyi 

])l(nheiiii, siieecss of the allies at, ii 

Biuieheath battle of i 170 
JSoadicea i British luroiiie i 1) 
Boltin Amu fdls a \uimi to the 
crutl1> of a Uriniiiiii Inishand i 171 
Her admired letter lu lletir^ ib 

1>uJin;,l)roke lord cbaraeti i <if, ii a72 
He IS oull lued j87 Pardoned 100 
Boiiiu rfduetioiiof ii >J1 
lioiiiur l)ish(i|) (riultusof ii 14 
Bos\\oiili battli of 1 106 
Buthwcll e irl of luourite of queen 
]Mar> of Scotland ii »j 

Bovne the nvi r a me inorable scene 
of letion II J b 

Biaddoek ^entril defeat of ii 17^ 
Bred i peart ot ii J M 
Bri ligiii fuateof i 1 
ijritain origin of liu ii inio of j I 
Its cirly si itt J \f mri( r customs 
arts ind ^o\eriiiiunt of llu people 2 — 
*1 1 be lloiuaus subdue a ere it \ «irt f 

the isliiid 14 llu Saxons iiieadi llu 
country with sueeess 2i Stc I upland 
Biuce ordeBius Kobi rt assunu s the 
xoi ei t i^iit\ in Scotl iiul i b)H Obtiiiis 
a signal victory o\tr the 1 Hol''’!* 77 

— l)i\id is dete 1 td uul c ip 
lured 1 j()7 ^ 

Bubble South S( a ii 40 > 
Biiekm^hani Stafford dnko of the 
aht t or of Kieliird IIF s usurpation i 
»90 Put to di ith hy the t^ru^i 104 

— — Villitis duke of the fi 

voiinte of Janes and Chirlts I u bO 
08 Palis h> the iiaiid of an issassin 
110 Charaeter of the next dukt 22y 
B ir^h Hubert de i justiciary jiid 
ininisltr i JJ8 

Blllgllh^ or Burleigh lord in able 
niinistcr ii 27 ^ 

Bu^^llIld^ dukt of assists the Eiij, 
lish 111 Prance i 3 >7 

B^ng, sir Gtorge liiuniphs at sea 
over the Spaniarets ii lOJ Admird 
lohn Bvng is put to tlh for neglect ot 
dut;y 479 t 

Cabal a set tif unprincipled niinistcr 
11 22 3 

Cade rebellion and death of, i 370 
^ ( a<li/, attniipt upon ii 09 

Casir lulius attacks tiu Brilon , 
without subduing them i 7 8 


Calais sieges of i 303 ii 21 

Calcutta siege of ii 489 A scene of 
horrible cruelty ib 

Canada conquest of ii 504 

Cannon fust used by the 3 nglish at 
the b ittle of ( n e^ i lOO 

Cdijute obtf ns the 1 nglish crown i 
e7 4el as a wise ])riiJC( , 08 Anecdote 
of hi 111 09 

C ipe Breton, seized tlu ] n^h'.li 
Ji 499 

f aractaciis a biave defender tf his 
country 10 

( II r< Robiit an unworthy fa\ouiitt 
II 8b He promotes the murder of Over 
bury 87 

( irterct, loid, an ambitioii stitcsnian 
11 UO 

Cart! i na, fruitless attempt upon ii 
131 

Car\ lord P dklaiid pri mature death 
of 1 lit 

( issibeldimiis a Bnli b tneral i 7 

Castles iimltijilicatioii ot i iiiglmd, 

I 1J9 

Cittshy llie projecter of the j^unpow 
der plot 11 80 

C itholies rigc mist the t^rofostants 

II 3> 3 5l) lliev are persceiited Id 

2)9 

( erdu tlu West Sixon king i ^7 

ChultsI ulieii priiu e of W I'es un 
d( rt )k( s 1 rouiantu |ouiiu v to hip iin ii 
*> ) Is popui ir it his ace ssion ‘>7 Or 
dirs ex])e(htions to Spun an 1 Irmee 
99 101 Is involved in 1 S( I lOUS ( DMtest 
with the coiurnons 10) I inel itlluii 
de ire the pdition of ri_ht 100 Ah 
luptlx puts m end to their UeL iti s 107 
Is assukd hy i stron^ md icriiiionious 
reiiionstr met 10 1 1 tist s Ins popularity 
110 ( one huh s price ib is nii lid by 
the I 111 ct Strafford and artlibishop 
Liuei 111 \ lol lies tlu i oiislitutiuii 

115 I kisii)) nius fur the eliasiisi iiu nt 
of Seollisli n aleunients 119 (onv>kes 
the junUuneiil Fiiieis the tor 

ri nt running strongly igaiii t linn 1 -"O 
Accuses his chief oppose rs of high trea 
son 1 >) Is strip|u d of ilniost all hi 
pn ilegis laO 1 ri i ts his stand ird it 
Nottiii^hnii 110 Has a drawn battle 
with t' forces of the puliaiiieiit 11? 
Is 1 limed in tlu field of Nasihy 1)1 
Iriid by an extraordinary cuiimiissiun 
108 Brought tu the block 17a Ills 
diaricter 1 

Charles U wonderful escipc of ii 
182 Ills jcsloration 207 His cli iiaeti r, 

209 He disgusts his suhjitls 211 
Rushes into aw irwitli the statis general 

210 Agnes to a prudent liliaiiee <.24 
Pornis an impolitic one 224 Bromotrs 
the peace of Nimegucii 2 ?0 Is perplexed 
with a pretended popish plot 231 Suf 
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fcrs many Romanists to be sacrificed tu 
the rat^c of the people 211 Agrees 
to a bill in favour of liberty Dis 

solves an ineompli ml parliament 31o 
Puts an end It the nice ling of on^ which 
lie had convoked at Ovford J >0 J reels 
anew peeiis of moil ircl|^ 2>1 Deltets 
aeonspiratv 2)j Dk s in the^CalhoIie 
persii ision 2'>9 

( harlcs ] dwird tlu pr< tender Ins a 
\ci y narrow eseape, ii 1 17 

Clnrtci lilt ^reat (Mif^na ihnrta) 
snbsliiiet of i 07 Its final tstibiish 
intnl ioO ' 

CliM dry ifitelof i 210 • 

C bristi mity is cstibli bed in Jlritain 
1 U 

(. 1 uidin the llonnn emperor subdues 
a eoiisidtriblt part of Pntain i 10 
(l(r^\ power and mfliuncc of ihc 
1 njisli I Ut J m riieir enitlt\ 

Ibtir stile iiid chancier dOh Jlu\ 
irt humbled by Ilenr3 ^ 'I 
])v Or or{,i I , II i80 

Clivc a forlunite wiirior ii tOO 
(losttrSivin Irt lU ot ii 4h> 

C obliaiu lord an object ol trcltsusli 
e d cruelty i 10 

C oiui ion hr t eonfirim d oullnu of 
the liou c of I Ji> I sliblislu d 2 >7 
C( nmionwe tllii tunud in Oieit J>ri 
t iin ind In lind ii 174 (lisabborlxd 
in i prole (ton It 18b RtsUmd lOH 
Abolish il ^00 

( oiistitution the Aii^io S uon ski tch 
of I jJ ft 1 ill! red b> the Noninus 
}{ > 0 3 Improvtd by lliniy 11 14 > 

It) » 1()b l^y till ban iis in tin ri i^n oi 
Tohn J )() J d \ lid I 271 I y 

f 1 103; \ II 18 I3ut more ])u(ieuhrl\ 
it the revolution 11 -'80 
( onslilulioiis ot t lireiidoii i 14 Of 
Oxiord 220 

( uo|)i r cirl of Shiftishurs n iin 
jirmeipkd Minister 11 22 \ii idvirsir^ 
of the eoiirl ^ ^ 

i*orpor itioiis usi e»f 1 23^ 
roveinnt of Seotland 1 ? 118 
Crannier the piiiinle lemunt of 1 
200 lie IS eondeimied to the Ilinus 11 
10 

Crccy bitlle of 1 301 
Croiuwtll tirl ot 1 six is sacrihci d to 
the e iprici ofal 3 ruit 1 18 > 

Olivir aceouut of 11 1*16 

lie overawes the commons lOu De 
feits the dul c of Ilimilloii 10 J Dincts 
all the ])rc>eiidinj,s aj^iinst the kings li 
beity ind life 166 5ec Attacks the ’ 
royalists ind the Catiioiies 111 Ireland 
177 Perpetrates a cruel massacre at 
Drogheda ib Invades North Eritain 
*178 Routs the Scots at Dunbar 179 
Guns the battle of Worcester 180 
C rushes the new republic 18 > Obtains 


tull sovereignly as protector 188 Grants 
peace to tlje Duteh lOo Weakens the 
maritime and colunnl power of Spam 
191 Is Jiarassed with severe inqvuitudi 
19i Dies 10() 

Ciomwill Richard a transient pro 
tector II 107 

Cri aifik the lirst i 100 fwo otlicrM 
19 > 210 

f iiilodcif battli of II 1)1 
(>prii«» isle of reduced by the first 
Ridiard 1 170 

Dinb 3 the iirl of is impcirhid 11 
212 But IS sereeiKu 1)3 the king 21 
Dams invadi liigluid 1 It Ruhiee 
the Iter part of the kinj,dom OG Are 
ineorpor it( i 1 witiithe Bullish *7* 
Dangtrlirld plot of 11 2 li 
Dirniiy lord ehaneti 1 oi 11 >0 \c 
count ol his lit ith j 1 

David 1 Welsh prince fiti of 1 218 
IK mil) action it 11 07 

Dirwciitw iti r the carl of supports tin 
Pic tinder 11 )9 > Is punished with 

di ith >90 

Dttlm„in bittlcof 11 112 
Di^hv iC itli lie consf iritor 11 82 
Domesdav book 1 curious rceoiil i 
100 ♦ 

Doughs sii Vieliihild d ft its 1 liiul 
the Seotlisli kin^ i ^ )2 

Drvkc tlu c iieumnavij^ itor hirisscs 
the Sjniiiard 11 IC 
Jlruids lecoiint of 1 1 
» Dudicv dike of XorthumbMlind in 
irbitriry 1 im ter, 1 >0 > A n bcl against 
JVIiry n 

Dumb] mu biftli 01 n > h) 

Dunb u bittli III ir 1 1 ii I7 

Diinl dcliveicd up to Gi >iuvvc IJ ii 
190 bold by C liiric il 211 

Dunslin in uitri^ui ind imbitious 
prii t 1 37 

Duri^aiii bitlh near 1 07 

J dgar i f irtuii ilu nioii in b i (»0 
- - — ivtlicling b excluded troin the 
llirom I 87 92 

i cIl,c hill b ittle of 11 J I ' 

Pdmund 1 iiul 11 ire inurdercd 1 
5) 07 

Iclrcd 1 bnve *but superstitious 
prince i 36 

J dward the elder 1 warlike monarch 
I 53 

the martyr, short reign ol i 

6> • 

* the confessor government of, 

I 72 * 

■■■ ■ I acquires high finic for cou 
rage ind P 0 I 1 C 3 i 228 230 231 Is 
wounded in Palestine 241 Corrects the 
disorders of tlie administration 241' hf 
comes sovereign of Wales, 2 19 Massi 
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cr'*s the bards, 249 Invades Scotland, general, with ability and wisdom 4^ 
25J Conquers that kingdom, 2 j 4 205 Wages war ag'iinst tlit Spaniards, 40 
Opposes the French 2 >a Gn es a full Harasses the Romanists for their aversion 
sanction to Magna Charta 260 Dies m toherswa^ 48 Pretends to dread the 
the midst of a new war with the Scots attempto of the partisans of Mary ib 
270 Survey of his I eign 271 Brings her rival to a public trial, 52 

Edward II unfit to govern a spiritca Confirms the sti^encc pronouncid against 
nation i 272 Encourages aV istoii dtr, o4 ^ And sacrifices an unfortunate 
favourite 273 Is obliged to resign his queen to her vengeance, 58 Ihe war 
‘iiithontj, in effett to twcU^ of liis no witn Spain continues 60 Ihe forinida 
hies, 27o Is defeated by the Scottish blc attempts of Philip are baffled 63 
king 277 Suppresses a rebellion 281 And the pre eminence of the English 
Finds an enein^ in his queen, 282 Is navy is established, 04 Ihe queen fa 
assailed by a formidable insurrection, vours the arl of Essex, bJ And employs 
281 Deposed, 28-1 And put to death Jam (gainst the Irish rebels, 06 Bat 
with eircumst iiices of peculiar barbarity eoiidi nins him to death for a mere show 
280 of insurrcetion 72 She bitterly laments 

4II imprisons bis mother and his fate ib Her death and character, 74 

orders her paramour to be hanged i 290 I Itlnm battle near i 12 j 

Dt teats the Scots 292 Asserts his claim England, origin of the kingdom of i 

to the crown of 1 ranee, 295 Prospers >9 

Imth by sea and land 296 Obtains a Essex ehaiaclc tf the earl of ii 64 
memorable victory at Crccy, J02 And I he tavuuritc of Elizaltelh, 65 72 Uis 
deprives the French of Calais SOI His death 72 

queen takes the king of Scotland prison Kithclbdld and Ethelbcrt, joint kings 
er, 307 And his sun the Black Prince of I ngland, i 44 

routs the Ereiieh near Poictiers and cap Fthelbert king of Eent, an able and 
tiires Hieir sovereign olO 1 he prince is fortun itc prince i >I 
also victorious in Castile, 314 Ihc king Llhelred, a spirited monarch, i 44 
meets with a reverse o^ fortune ib He Another prince of that name 63 
loses his son ilr Characlerti of both Ethelwolf a weak pnnec, i 42 
princes 315 olO I veshani battle of, i 2o6 

IV^ places himself on the Fugenc, of Savoy, an able general ii 

throne i o8 > Inumplis at lowton ib 
But IS afterwards obliged to quit the 

kingdom o87 Returns to victory and Furfax, lord, a tool of ( romwell, ii 
veiigeaiicc 388 Invades E ranee >92 1 >7 

Murders the duke of ( larenee >9o Ealkirk battles near, i 26 > ii 4 ’j3 

V IS secretly put to death i feudal law introduction and esta 

401 blishmentof i 93 

\I a 3 cung reform^ i oOl Elodden, rout of the Scots at, i 440 

Is deluded into eriiell> >06 Is harassed lonteiio^ battle of ii 14o 

by eoniniotioiis o08 Sacrifices his two Ficdtrie 1 iii^, of Prussia conquers the 

uncles 505 51 j &ileshin province ii 4o9 Is unfoTlunaU 

Edwin the Northunibiian i at Kolin 48 > But is victorious at Ros 

Edwy *an luifortuiiate king i 57 bach and Breslau j0.> 

Egbert unites the seven An^lo Saxon 

kingdoms i o9 Is inrissed by the Game Act tfn arbitrar> I iw ii 467 

Diiirs 41 Iriumphs over those bar ba Gardiner bishop a persecuting bigot 

nans 12 n I-^ 

Elgiva I lileda, and Flfrida stories of Ga/ter the most honourable English 
> 58 bO 6 j order of knighthood i 317 

1 lizabeth with Sllfficulty escapes the Gascoigne, judge noble behaviour of 
persecuting rage of her sister ii 23 i 346 

Mountable ihroi e with gciieial applause Gaveston a court favourite, is put to 
24 Co Ak pie tes the reformation, 2.> Aims death malcontent barons i 276 
at the humiliation of the Scottish queen Gaunt, John of an experienced 
29 Acts ill the most aidhl manner during statesman i jL8 

Ihe comi^otions of Scotland o7 Promotes'’ George I supersedes tlic Pretender ii 
divisions cJn prd^nce of arbitration 38 o77 His character ib He finds the 

Amuses Mary when a prisoner in ^ng people m commotion 379 Issues aver^ 
land, with hopes of Iriendly protection, extraordinary proclamation 381 Enacts 
39 Puls to death the chief friend of thai a severe bill against riots 386 Sup* 
^incess 43 Interferes in the religioui presses a rebellion in Scotland, 391 
disturbances of France, 4^ Governs, in Crushes an insurrection m England, 394 
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Puts some of the chief rebel* to death, Htnry II tontcndi viitli Steplien tut 
o96 ProJoiieS the iluratiori iif parlii the crown, i 135 Obtains if, 137 Ren 
ments ^99 Is involved m a war with ders himself populir by good gorem 
Spam 401 Punishes conspirators 408 ment, 138 Is disquieted b> the turbii 
His riigii IS a tissue of negutiatiofi 411 Itncc of Bcckef, l4o Yields in some 
Account of his death, 413 measure to that prelate, lol I ikes pos 

George II iiintitcs thf| politics of his session of Ireland, 1 >9 Is assailed by a 
father ii 414 Is lon^ attiLlnii to sii'' forhiiday^^agut, lol Finds three of 
Robert Walpole ib &c Concurs in the his soim nyong liis eiicmic , ib Meets 
treaty of ViLiiin 11 H Resolves to chas 'Mtli suttt ss on llic continent 1(>2 Paci 
tise the arrogance of the Spaniirds 427 tlie pope and clergy by penance, 163 
Reluctantly changes his ministry 135 Iriumplis over the Scuts, 15 1 Governs 
Sends troops against the 1 rcnch 441 with Misdoni and al <’ily 165 Loses two 
Disph^ s his cour it Dettin|en 413 ofhis sons, 155,167 Is menaced with new 
His arms are for a time u isueceisful hostilities 168 Is involved in misfor 


145 Hib son quells a revolt I )4 IV ice 
J8 roncludid, 461 Th« king igrecs to 
three unpopular measures 455, 1(7 lie 
is obliged to take arms igaiiist I ranee, 
471 ^ecotiates wjtli <iie c/arina 480 
With the king of Prussia ib Prospers 
in the f ist Indies 488 — V)7 In N^irth 
Amend 198 — 'iOj In Gernnny 508 
At sea ^09 Ilisdeith indeharacter 510 
Gibraltar, taken b> Rooke ii >37 
GliiivilU, the famous lawyer touts an 
army of Scots i lol 

Gleiidour, the Welsh rebel i >10 
Gloecsler Robert t arl of an able and 
])ow(rfid peer i 1 >0 1 1 

murder of Ilionias duke of, 

I j20 Also of duke Humphrey >73 
Godolphin loro prime imiiister 
HI 

Godwin a vcr> powerful nobleman i 
73 74 

Gre> lidylaiie qiu eii for nine da>s 
u 5 Her uiihappy^fiU , a1 

H iheas ( orpiis act ii 1 > 

Halidown hill battle of i J93 
Hamilton duke of an unfoitumU 
loyilist II 15 > 17 > ^ 

Ilampdrii Tohii tlie p itriut ii 1 15 
1 >> 111 

Hants defiopulation of by William the 
( onqueror i 101 ^ 

nirdieaniiU marbitnry prince i 71 
Hirfltur taken by stnrni i oi* 

Harold Hareiuot reign ot i 70 

tJic son of t irl Godwin reign 

of 1 77 His ^ood ind ill Miccesc 78 81 
H istiiigs battle of i 8 ^ 

Ha\re siege of ii 44 
lliwke, a distinguishid diniial ii 
509 

Hengist success of i 35 
Hcnr) T the loyal treasure « 

the throne ill) M iki s concessions to 
the people 115 Evinces the severity of 
his dis{x>silioi), 118 Is courted h^ the 
Normans, ib Defeats their sovereign, 
IZO Obtains the duchy 15!!1 Is at war 
with the trench, 122 His death and 
character, 125 


tunes 159 Dies of a broken heart 170 
His Ciiaraeter ib Stale ol the nation in 
his tunc 171 * 

Ill grants two new charters,! 215 

Is swayed by foreign counsellors 319 
Allows the pvpc to plunder his people 
331 I \cites general disgust by his mis 
gut criimcnt, C onhriiis Magna Char 
(I 334 Meets with a haughty and 
powerful rival in his brothci in law the 
earl of Leicester 23 j Is deprived of his 
authority by an association of the nobles, 
335 But recovers it by the spirit of Ins 
sotiFdwird 229 New commotions arise 
lb ihe Wilsh ass st his rebellious sub 
jeets lb Hw IS defeated and made pri 
soner it Lew os 231 Rescued by the 
r suit of tlie bittlc of F vpsham 23b Jfs 
un tble to govern widi cfFt.it in the ab 
seiici of Ins son 339 Hies after a very 
hAignign lb 

dej)oses the second Richard 

1 3)v Has in unquut It ign > >9 But 
suppresses ill the commutions that arise 
igainst him Hj Ste Inhum inly burns 
hiKtics >^) 

— V early debauchery of i j46 

His reformati >ii 349 His occasional 



*tioiis tor tlie sovereignty of France, 357 
Ills death and ciiaraeter >t)0 

\ J loses his intiueiiLL and tern 

tones in France i 370 Is opposed in 
Lngliiid by a competitor, o7i Is iiiadi 
prisoner, >78 Is permitted by the par 
hum lit to hold thi ei(wn for life 80 
Released j82 Aganf captured >b4 
Restored to the cxeiti e of ro\ul fune 
lions 387 Deprn ed of a gallint son by 
the rage of princely assassins 3*^0 And 
IS not himself sullercd to li\t ib 

VII reigii? with wisdom, i 410 

I? troubled with opposition 4l3l 415 
Jhreitens the Irench willilawar 415 Is 
bribed into pacification, ib Is hirassed 
with new commotions 420 Quells an 
insurrection in Cornwall 424 J rinrapha 
over Perkin Warbeck 4^ j Promotes the ^ 
arts of peace, 4^8 Humbles the nobility 
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mid clergy, %29 Augments the import Jnrati (1 , when duko of York nets as 
ance of the people 4 j 0 Gives way to 'idiniral m tlie war with the Dutch ii 
avarice, 432 Forms an allianec with 217 Renders liimself odious, 247 
Spain, lb lmpro\es the state of his king Pvinees a desire of becoming abiinlutc 
doni 431 2b0 I aflles the itUmpts of rebels 262 

Henry \ tH punishes the base instru Jo I- reiks his vengeance upon them 
irents of his father s rapaeity, i I >7 2b ^ Aims *it the conversion (oi rather 


iishes into a war with 1 raue^fr^58 Hi 
troops rout tlu enemy it Guiiiegitc 
4t0 He makes peace IH Meets with 
success in a war with the 'scols 44) 
Chooses VVolse^ for a political favourite 
lb And suffers him to tyrannise over thi 
nobles 419 Plunders his pi »j I< t>> 
Paves the way for the Rt form t»i jii I '>8 
Dismisses Wol ty for o| p >sin^ lus in 
fendetl divorce 460 Assunus flu tifle 
ind prerogitives of held of tlu church 
40^ Commit e^roeuius t riu Ities on pre 
tciicc of religion 466 Oidirs i survey 
of the monasteries 1(8 Dissolves tlio c 
foundations 469 freetssiv new bishop 
nc 470 Fuads a s<lngulna^^ st ilute 
against all who dared to diller from him iii 
point ot doctrine 171 Puls Amu Ro 
ieyn to death 177 Supprts s \ iriuus 
insurreetioiT* 170 ( ontiniu s his career 

of inliumanit^ 18^ S tcrifieoa bis mit is 
ter Cromwell to Ills veng< me c 18 i And 
also lus (lucen Cath trine Howard 188 
1 liters into a war with Fr UK e PK) Jn 
slaves Ins pirliaiiient 191 Uis death 
an * ebaraet r 407 40 

Heptarchy the \ngIo Saxon > ir 
is dissolved by Lj,bcrt oO 
Hixham, batth of i 384 
Hogue la, French misfortune at ii 
SOI- 

Howard earl of Surrev fate of i fOO 
Ilydi , earl of ( lareiidon c)i nice 
and leading nuiiister, ii 209 Is b unshed 
222 

carl of Roch'^stcr chief of the 

Tones ii 315 * 

* 

Jacobites a party in Great Britain, ii 
)89 

Taniaica, conquest of ii 102 
James 1 being king of Scot! ind as 
well as of Liigland endeavours to iinife 
the parliaments of the two kingdoms ii 
77 But he is tliwarted in this point by 
his Fnglish subjects ib Has frequent 
disputes with the house of commons 78 
Discovers a dreadful plot, 83 Loses his 
son Henry, 86 !.> too acquiescent in the 
sway of favourites, 8^ 89 Is inattentive 
to the interests of the realm 90 Fxci^s 
great odium by ordering the execution of 
sir Walter Ralbgli, 92 In vain promotes 
fur Ills son Charles an alliance with 
Spam, 93 Seeks a similar connexion 
with the i rench court 94 Declares war 
against the king of Spain, and the empe 
ror of Germany, 95 


erversis*!!) of Ins people to popery 268 
Violates law ind pnvihge 269 Sends 
the archbishop of ( interbiirv and sik 
other prelate s to tlu lower 27 I ^lak( s 
concessions when he dreads an inv isum 
from Holland 281 Is alarmed at th ar 
iiv tl of ^liis nepht w Willidni with an 
arm/ 282 Quits the kingdom 21 7 
Anef the throne i di 1 1 vretl \ tl uit 2< 8 
He makes his appe irnitt imorig Ins Jli 
luiinan snbjc els, 292 But bem„ elc 
filled he ag nil emigrates 298 299 His 
dt itli and ell irae'* r >01 >0 > 

I me of Minders heroic behaviour of 
1 2 *<> 

Jedincs judge an i 1 iinian opprea 

SOI 11 266 

Jews banishniinlof i 2Js> 

Ilia the most II nowned f ill the kings 
of the lu pt irehv i m 

Indtpendint iceoiin i 11) 
Interdict dri adf il elltei f i l‘'> 
luhn mounts the throne to the exdn 
Sion of \rthin i 188 Miin’ers tint 
prince 191 Isdipnved of Ins ( allit ter 
ritoiuc lb Is eml r nil (1 wi‘li tlu clerg;y 
I*!!- I \e I imiiiii lUo j qe 196 

Degrukd b> the popi i n i i 199 
Consti ui ed b^ Ins barons to sign a 
Cfiinia H)7 T mplo\s foreij^n troops 
ig mist Ins people Dies (luring the 

contest 21 > 

king of liancc dies a piisoner 

III 1 iij^l iiid I 31 ) 

Ire and aeiounl of i 1>> It is an 
ne d to till 1 ngli h erown 1 j9 Cen 
vulsed with rt bellion ii loO 

Ket a bold insurgent i i09 
Kilniarnuc' execution of the earl of, ii 
457 

La Feldt battle of ii 460 
Lancaster death of the potent carl of 
1 281 

L gside b ittle of ii 37 
Langtoii, a patriotic primate i 202 
Laud, character ami fate of, ii 112 
148 

Lauderdale, duke of an evil counsel 
lor, 11 22o 

Leicester Simon earl of heads an as* 
souition against the crown, 1 22a Fakes 
up arms, 229 Captures the king and Ins 
brother, 23 1 Calls kiiiglits of shire s, a^ d 
burgesses to parliament, 2o3 Is killed 
in battle 236 

T^vves, battle of, i 231 
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Liberty 1 ngiish origin o1 i \26 Its 
progress U8 J40 271 
Limoln battle at i 1 >l 
LIcHtivn, prince of Wales death of, i 
24b 

Lollaids a s< ct of reformer i S19 
] ondf)!! biiniid in aii^iii mreition i 
i riifiid md eiihrt,ed Iv^VIhtd 
19 1 Ik cti/ins ebtnn i Ii i ir 12b 
Dnadliil lirt intbeeitN ii » 

I ODt^btard tbe idvtiiU • ii oi r 
1 l«b 

J ovif lord the r Ik 1 ii 1 >7^ 
loins 1 1 rt Ml ii piiiiLc arts as Is 

I nglunJ I JJ2 Is drmii f die 
kiii^doin 217 

Luther tin rdoniicr i 4 

Mahga engage nient n ii » B 
Alilphquet bdttli ^^i j 1 
Alarlboron^Ii loliri duke of m ms th 
piiiuc of Oringc ii 28 > Ir motc^ i 
vigorous A\ai against i r'me< 1< 11'' 

diKiS Sp niisb Out Idcrl in 1 >18 1 ik 

J ( line nnd olhti place 1 II uul 
prime J u^( m bl im it iii( I tc v ett r\ 
itlleiduii t< lit dt ft it til 111 mb 
>M other t(C SIMMS t >0 >1 lit j 

tlisinis ed IroiM p mt J t n 1)1 t it i t co 
rupti M (0 

U irst Ml II )(M li iH I 1 

M »r\ (|u 111 ,» n 1 ^ 

Hums i I I 

SI ns l > Sic I SSI dm t t I i Im b m I 
into a IV ir Mlliirmct Di • nl i 

lilt ntt tl 

M ir\ lilt StoUiliqi tn i tnibroilid 
willi her subjet ts ii Is d< f use I I 

lilt iiiurtlcr of liti linsbTud if Is tie 
post d >5 St 1 1 s prolt clioii 111 1 11 ^' iiid 
>7 Is toiielii incd to d< itli as i run pi 
ralor u Ijtlicaditl >9 

Missicie of the lloMuns m hiitiii^ i 

II Of the Hnlons 2 j Ot tie Dints 
Oj Of lilt lews 172 Ot the Welsh 
bards|B2i9 

Alitildi the daugliter tlf TKnry 1 

transit nt sovereignty of i 1 

Alallhcws 'Uid It lock dispute be- 

tW<?< M 11 lit 

JMtlhncn battle of i JC)9 
Miiiden battle near ii 'lOd 
Alinorei sie^e of ii 176 
Alonk agerienlaiid in arlmiral ii 200 
217 A restorer of the monarchy €00 
Alonriiouth, duke of sutlers for rebel 
lion 11 26 1 

iVIuiiifort Siiiion dc great power of, i 
226 Ills nun and deutli, 236 
Moic sir llitiiii'is fate of i I68 
Aloriiiner the gallant of cpieen Isabel 
lafi 282 290 

Afusscl burgh battle of i 500 
Naseby, bailie of ii 1 j1 


Navigation encouraged by Henry VII 
1 43:^ 

N^il, earl of Warwick, strongly sup 
ports the claim of the duke of Ytirk to 
the crown i o79 Defe Us queen Alarga 
ret >80 Is ui^ecessfiil iti the next 
v\jj]^J|i*^)t)ps niJ Cuiilribiites 
I ii i lev 1 KMi of h dwarti iV >d J But 
Utriw irds knives him from the throne^ 
>8' Historis Iltnr^ of I ancister ib 
Is ‘ Ii til land sldin by 1 ('ward 389 
^lwtMlr\ I alth of n 14> 

Norfolt ixccutioi of the duke of ii 

I 

> I j Ml i\ united to England i 111 
J i 1 IV 1 Im 192 

\ ( I MIS 1 V r i nil e over tlie hn^Jisb, i 
I fa lish tluirpoui r ml ngland,92 
L ortbdii ptoii bitli I* I >80 
\oi liuFibirlind Uiatlj ot the tarl of, 
I Mi ill of ins SOM Iljtspur, o42 
iS i u battle of I 1 *,3 

OU(s lUis the impostor ii 2>1 
Ordeal I u' b\ i 94 
Or* an 1 croismof (iieAIaid of i 363 
H I (HI I f o60 

- — su of 1 61 

Oiidi nardf inttlijif ii jjO 
Oxford Robert i irl of a pacific nil 
n iLi 11 >7 ^ &.C Ills trial >87 

1 al itiiir tlir ( lector the inf rtuimic 
son III liw ( f I iMg 1 lines J ii 9) 

JWrii iiiuiit refill lily fornitd i 23 5 
IMrry i eon pir itor ii 47 
IMhim jiriiiit uiinisltr ii 117 165 
P inbiol c Mroivbow ( tfI of becomes 
k IV of la Mister i 158 

^irl of in able regent i 215 

Reoph or the fourth order acquire 

1 np( rl nice in Mie si itc i 1 58 (\re per 
iniliid to loiiii a rcgulir branch of the 
Icgi ht I# >7 

Perev suniamed Ilotspui fafl of i 
>12 , » 

Pesliltrice in T nglatid and oilier couii 
trus J >06 In I ranee and I nglaiid ii 
44 1 j ihe last in Pnglaml 21‘) 

Peter the In nnit, romantic /eal of, i 
109 

Peterborough, carl of, tlii extraordinary 
nidii II 530 

Philip II of Spain espouses Alary of 
England ii 9 Aims at the conquest of 
this country 61 

Plantagenet Geoffrey ancestor of a 
ro^dl race i 12j 1)0 I vtiiiction of the 
suverevnty of that family ^(108 

Plot the gunpowder, 11 8j The sup- 
posed popish plot, 232 The Rye house, 

2 >5 

Poicliers battle of i 309 &cc 
Pre sbytcriaiis. character and view of, 
II 148 
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Proteiiaiits, reform religion, i 4^4 

505 11 25 

Puritans a protestant sect, il 112 
Prevailed for a time 149 

Quebec, battle of, i ^503 

Raleigh death of, u 92 ** ^ 

Ramillies battle of ii 33-1 
Rebellion in Ireland ii 131 In £n^ 
land 141 In Scotland 389 

Reformation origin and progress of i 
454 505 11 25 
Regicides, execution of n 210 
Relig;ion,llieChristiin introduced into 
England, i 31 Reformed 50 j 

RevoUtion in Great Britain ii 290 
Richard I misconduct of i Ibb 1ti8 
His romantii 1 ll\, 72 IIis victorious 
progress in Palestine 177 Hisiiuprison 
ment, 178 His return 183 Hi*, cruelty 
184 His death and chiracler l8o liir 
bulcnce of his people ib 

II IS under the guidance of 

three uncles i ol8 Acts with spirit ^22 
With perfidious inhumanity ib ills 
power is nearly sub^crted lie af 

terward crushes all opposition «>27 But 
IS at length hurled f(pm his thro le 334 

Ill , cruelty of i o90 401 

Ills usurpation, 400 His defeat and 
death 407 State of Ln Jand in his liiiit 
4ro 

duke of \ ork aspires to ro^ 

ally, I 371 Defeats the kings army 
o78 Is slain, 38 1 

- ■■ earl of Cornwill one of the 

richest nicn in I urope, i 218 
Rizzio, murder of ii 32 
Robert, the Conqueror s v^soii misgo 
vern neot of i 119 llis inisfurtunes 
120 


lish, 254 A new war between tiieni and 
the Scots, 261 Renewed submission of 
the latter, 265 Assumption of the crown 
by Robert de Briis, 268 Who secures it 
by a great victory 277 The crown is 
united with that of Fngland, ii 7 d A 
complete incorporation is effected 339 
Scot and Piets barbarous tribes, i 19 
Seymour duke of Somerset adminis 
tration of i 500 His severe fate, 515 
Shore Jane, count of i 398 
Shrewsbury battle of, i 341 
Spen^ rs the two death of, i 281 
^ ntord bridge battle of i 78 
Stinlcy, lord, chiefly contributes to the 
elevation of Henry VII i 107 

Stephen, an usurper, i 126 Suffers 
the possessors of c'lstles to tyrannise oicr 
the people 1 ^8 Is defeated at Lincoln 
and Wilton by Ui troops of the dowager 
empress Maui^i 131 133 Is allowed to 
rc tOi tor life 13b i^^is character, 137 
Stirling battle of i 2i ^ 

Stokf bitllc ncai i 414 
Slrsfford trial and death of the eirl of 
II 12 3 12^ 

Snllolk duke of prime minister js 
murdered j >7 5 

Swt;^n the Dane donnnecis in Iiig 
land 1 64 

fewkebbiir^ biltle near i 3^0 
r n s or hiah rlnirph ^ ii 240 
iuulun sK,^e of 11 334 
fournsy, siege of ii 3jU Anoihei 
sn , 44 ) 

1 ow Ion l> ittle of I 38 3 
iradc, greatl> promoted by flenrv 
VII 1 4 >1 13^ Elizabeth ii 74 

J ml by jury i 9i 

Tromp Van the Dutch admiral ir 
184 


earl of Gloecster, heads the 

party of Matilcii i 130 

Romans invade Britain, i 6 Subdue 
the southern division, 14 Abandon their 
British conquests, 17 * 

Rosamund, story of i 160 
Rump or remnant of the loii^ parha 
raent, ii 199 

Rus el and Sidney, execution of, n 
257, 2o8 « 

Ruy ter, de, the Dutch admiral ii 218 
Ryswick, peace of, 11 311 

Sachcvercl a tool of the Tories ii 34^ 
Salisbury , Robert arl of, prime minis 
Icr, 11 77 

Sandwichf^^e brave carl of n 225 
Saxons, character and government 
Is 21 Formation of their heptarchy 29 
Dissolution of lift 39 State ot Lrglmd 
diinng their sway, 84 
Scotland, disorders of i 25 j T<„mpo 
rary conquest of the coutili y bv the > iig 


^''roye rennrkible tieaty of i 3»T 
lykr Walter the rebel i ^20 

Vigo success of the English 'll 319 
Vortjgerii, a vicious 'iiid cowardly 
prince i 21 Invites the Saxons into 
Britain 23 

Vorlinier a brave prince i 2'> 

Voyage round the world, ii 46 

/akefleld battle of i 381 
Wales an asylum for the harassed Bn 
tons I 29 Conquest of the couiitrv by 
I dward I 218 

Wallace tlie champion of Scotl ind i 
261 267 

Walpole sir Robert nets as mitnstir 
for a long period ii 414 
Walthcoff earl fate of i 97 
War, between the Romans and t e 
Britons, i 7 10 14 Between the Sax 
ons and Britons, 2 d &c Bitwren Iht 
Danes and the Anglo &axuns, 41, &e 
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War of tlie Normans vntli tlic Lnglisii 
US Between W illiaiii the Conqueror and 
tiielruich lOJ Between Hcnr> I and 
the Frcncli 121 Civil war in the reign 
of Stephen ISO War in Ireland loU 
Hostilities between Henry II and the 
Irench 102 And the bi^ts, 161 A war 
agHin arises with the trench 169 One* 
between llichard 1 and the French, 184 
Intestine war in the reign of John 210 
In the next reign, 2^0 War between the 
English and the WlIsS/ 216 With the 
Scots 253 261 277 With the Frc iich 
25 » Various wars under the 2 ird Ld 
ward, 292 jOO 114 A new wa^ with 
France 351 Hostilities bt tween the 
\ orkists and the Lancastrians 378 o88 
406 &c Between tin Fnglish and the 
trench 439 ii 20 104 Between 

Charles I and the parl^it iit 139 Seve 
ral wars bi tween the English and the 
Dutch 103 216 224 War between 
William 111 and the French, 30 j Be 
tween Anne and the same nation ->U> 
Wars with the Spaniards 401 12'^ With 
the French 441 472 War in India, 488 
Warbeck, Perkin in impostor i 118 
Wieklifie account of i 13 t 
W illiam tlu Conqueror account of i 
79 His extraordinary suceess 84 His 
elevation to the English throne 87 His 
power is endangered by insurrections 89 
90 92 He exercises u series of tyranny 
92 Is embroiled with Ins eldest son 68 
With his brother Odo 102 Is involved 
in a war with tiic Irench 103 Dies near 
Bouen 104 
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William Rufus excludes his brother 
Robert from the throne i 105 Baffles 
conspiracies 106 100 Acts m a rapa 
Clous and despoti^ manner, 107 lakes 
possession of 'NCniandy 110 Has a 
contest with archjishop Anselm 111 Is 
killed in the Nay Forest 114 

*charaitirof ii 278 His 
artful policv ib His expedition to Eng- 
land 282 Ills great success 289 He 
acci pts the crown as a gift of the pco 
pic, lb Cunfiims their rights, 290 Fa 
vours the dissenter with a toleration, 
291 Opposes James in Ireland 297 Is 
victorious on vhe banks of the Boyne, 
298 F scapes the effects of a conspiracy 
302 J^affles an intended invasion from 
France 30 y Disagrees with tAe parlia 
ment j 06 Illegally puts sir John Fen 
wiek to death, 309 Adjusts the treaty of 
Ryswick 311 His death is hastened by 
an iccident olJ 

, the son of Henry I , unhappy 

fate of, 1 124 

duke of Cunihcrl*ind is de 

fcated at Fontenoy ii 446 Routs a re 
bel 'irmy at Culioden 454 

Wolfi general dies iii the army of 
victory 11 504 

Wolse^ Cardins^ great power and ty 
raiiiiy of i 449 II is fill 461 

Worcester bittle of ii 180 

Wyatt sir Thomas rebellion 

m 

\ork execution of the archbishop of, 
f 314 

, sicre of, I 92 
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